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This book is intended for all lovers of poetry and the 
sister arts, but more especially for those of the most 
poetical sort, and most especially for the youngest and the 
oldest : for as the former may incline to it for information's 
sake, the latter will perhaps not refuse it their good-will 
: for the sake of old favourites. The Editor has often 



wi.hed f„. .ach . ^ ^u.^: .M „ ..b.a, .ill r^. 

I it for him, he has made it for others. 

It was suggested by the approbation which the readers 
of a periodical work bestowed on some extracts from the 
poets, commented, and rnarked with italics, on a principle 
of co-perusal, as though the Editor were reading the 
passages in their company. Those readers wished to 
have more such extracts ; and here, if they are still in the 
mind, they now possess them. The remarks on one of 
the poems that formed a portion of the extracts {The Eve 
of Saint Agnes) are repeated in the present volume. All 
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IV PREFACE. 

the rest of the matter contributed by him is new. 
does not expect, of course, that every reader will 
with the preferences of particular lines or past 
intimated by the italics. Some will think them 
numerous; some perhaps too few; many who chance 
take up the book, may wish there had been none at 
but these will have the goodness to recollect what has yast] 
been stated, — that the plan was suggested by others who 
desired them. The Editor, at any rate, begs to be con^ 
sidered as having marked the passages in no spirit of 
dictation to any one, much less of disparagement to all 
the admirable passages not marked. If he assumed any- 
thing at all (beyond what is implied in the fact of 
imparting experience), it was the probable mutual pleasure 
of the reader his companion ; just as in reading out loud, 
one instinctively increases one's emphasis here and there, 
and implies a certain accordance of enjoyment on the part 
of the hearers. In short, all poetic readers are expected 
to have a more than ordinary portion of sympathy, 
especially with those who take pains to please them ; and 
the Editor desires no larger amount of it than he grate- 
fully gives to any friend who is good enough to read out 
similar passages to himself. 

The object of the book is threefold ; — to present 
the public with some of the finest passages in EAi^V\&\i 



tliom at too great a dietancG from the highest eoorceaotl 
inapiration. 

With the great poet of the Faby Queen the Editor I 
has taken epecial palne to make readers in general hettet I 
accjiiainted ; and in fnrtherance of this purpose ha 1 
exhibited many of his best passages in remarkable relation I 
to the art of the Painter. 

For obvious reasons do living writer ia included ; and ' 
some, lately deceased, do not come within the plan. The 
omission will not be thought invidions in an Editor, who 
has said more of his contemporaries than most men ; a 
who wonld gladly give specimens of the latter poets 
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One of the objects indeed of this preface is to state 
(hat should the pnblic evince a willingness to have more 
such books, the Editor would propose to give them, in 
snccession, corresponding volumes of the Poetry of Action 
and Passion (Narrative and Dramatic Poetry), from 
Chaucer to Campbell (here mentioned because he is the 
latest deceased poet) ; — the Poetry of Contemplation, from 
Surrey to Campbell; — the Poetry of Wit and Humour, 
from Chaucer to Byron ; and the Poetry of Song, or 
Lyrical Poetry, from Chaucer again (see in hie Works 
his admirable and only song, beginning 

Hide, Absalom, thy gilded tceasaa o16m\. 
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rc^l to Campbell again, and Bams« and O'Eeefe. These 
volumes, if he is not mistaken, would present the Public 
with the only selectiotL, hitherto made, of none but genuine 
poetry; and he would take care, that it should be un- 
objectionable in every other respect. * 

Kintington, Sept. 10, 1844. 

* While closing the Essay on Poetry, a Mend lent me Cole- 
ridge's Biographia Literaria, which I had not seen for many years, 
and which I. mention, partly to notice a coincidence at page 38 of 
ihe Essay, not otherwise worth observation ; and partly to do what I 
can towards extending the acquaintance of the public with a book 
containing masterly expositions of the art of poetry. 



Note. — It is much to be regretted that the Author's ill-health 
prevented him from completing his design ; Wit and Humour being 
liie only other volume of the intended sexies. 
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AN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION 



WHAT IS POETEYP 



INCLUDING 



REMAKKS ON VEKSIFICATION. 



Poetry, strictly and artistically so called, that is to say, 
considered not merely as poetic feeling, which is more or 
less shared by all the world, but as the operation of that 
feeling, such as we see it in the poet's book, is the utter- 
ance of a passion for truth, beauty, and power, embodying 
and illustrating its conceptions by imagination and fancy, 
and modulating its language on the principle of variety in 
uniformity. Its means are whatever the universe contains ; 
and its ends, pleasure and exaltation. Poetry stands 
between nature and convention, keeping alive among us 
tiie enjoyment of the external and the spiritual world : it 
has constituted the most enduring fame of nations ; and, 
next to Love and Beauty, which are its parents, is the 
greatest proof to man of the pleasure to be found in all 
things^ and of the probable riches oi m?ai\\»\A'^* 
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FAN iNSWEE TO THE QOBBTION 
Poetrj is a paSRiou,* becauBe it eeeks the deepen' 
impreBsions ; and becauBe it must nndergo, in ordei- ^^^ 
convey them. 

It is a pasBJon for truth, Lecause withont troth tt»* 
impresBion would be false or defective. 

It Ib a pasBJOD for beauty, because its office is to esal* 
and refine by means of pleasure, and because beauty i^ 
nothing but the loveliest form of pleasure. 

It is a passion for power, because power is impressioXi 
triumphant, whether over the poet, as desired by himaetfV 
or over the reader, as afl'ected by the poet. 

It embodies and illustrates its impreaaions by imagina-' 
tion, or images of the objects of which it treats, and othe*^ 
images brought in to throw light on those objects, in orde»^ 
that it may enjoy and impart the feeling of their truth ii» 
its utmost conviction and afHcence. 

It illustrates them by fancy, which is a hghter play of^ 
Imagination, or the feeling of analogy coming short 
of seriousness, in order that it may laugh with what 
it loves, and show how it can decorate it with fairy 
lament. 

It modulates what it utters, because in running the 
rhole round of beauty it must needs include beauty of 
sound ; and because, in the height of its enjoyment, it 
must show the perfection of its triumph, and make diffi- 
culty itself become part of its facility and joy. 

And lastly, Poetry shapes this modulation into nni- 
fiirmity for its outline, and variety for its parts, because it 

' * Fatiio, sttfleiTiig ia a good aeuse, — wrlent enlyectioQ of oi 
Via emotion. 
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tkns realizes the last idea of beauty itself, which includes 
the charm of diversity within the flowing round of habit 
and ease. 

Poetry is imaginatiye passion. The quickest and 
subtlest test of the possession of its essence is in expres- 
sion; the variety of things to be expressed shows the 
amount of its resources ; and the continuity of the song 
completes the evidence of its strength and greatness. He 
who has thought, feeling, expression, imagination, action, 
character, and continuity, all in the largest amount and 
highest degree, is the greatest poet. 

Poetry includes whatsoever of painting can be made 
visible to the mind's eye, and whatsoever of music can be 
conveyed by sound and proportion without singing or 
instrumentation. But it far surpasses those divine arts in 
suggestiveness, range, and intellectual wealth ; — the first, 
in expression of thought, combination of images, and the 
triumph over space and time ; the second, in all that can 
be done by speech, apart from the tones and modulations 
of pure sound. Painting and music, however, include 
all those portions of the gift of poetry that can be 
expressed and heightened by the visible and melodious. 
Painting, in a certain apparent manner, is things them- 
selves; music, in a certain audible manner, is their 
very emotion and grace. Music and painting are proud 
to be related to poetry, and poetry loves and is proud 
of them. 

Poetry begins where matter of fact or of science ceases 
to be merely such^ and to exhibit a further truth ; that ia 
to 019"^ the connexion it has with t\ie ^oiYdi ^i ^\svs:Nsl^\2l^ 
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and its power to produce imaginative pleasure. Inqui 
of a gardener, for instance, what flower it is we see yon 
he answers, " A lily." This is matter of fact. The bota: 
pronounces it to be of the order of " Hexandria monogyni 
This is matter of science. It is tho ^' lady " of \3ie gard^ 
says Spenser ; and here we begin to have a poetical sec 
of its fairness and grace. It is 

The plant and flower of light, 

says Ben Jonson ; and poetry then shows us the beanly 0\ 
the flower in all its mystery and splendour. 

If it be asked, how we know perceptions like these to 
be true, the answer is, by the fact of their existence, — ^by 
the consent and delight of poetic readers. And as feeling 
is the earlietit teacher, and perception the only final 
proof of things the most demonstrable by science, so .tie 
remotest imaginations of the poets may often be found to 
have the closest connexion with matter of fact; perhaps 
might always be so, if the subtlety of our perceptions were 
a match for the causes of them. Consider this image of 
Ben Jonson's — of a lily being the flower of light. Light, 
undecomposed, is white ; and as the lily is white, and 
light is white, and whiteness itself is nothing hut light, 
the two things, so far, are not merely similar, but identical. 
A poet might add, by an analogy drawn from the con- 
nexion of light and colour, that there is a " golden dawn " 
issuing out of the white lily, in the rich yellow of the 
stamens. I have no desire to push this similarity farther 
^han it may be worth. Enough has been stated to show 
hat, in poeiicBl as in other analogies, '' the same &^1 c^^ 
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Natnre," as Bacon says, may be seen ** treading in different 
paths; " and that the most scornful, that is to say, dullest 
fisciple of fact, should be cautious how he betrays the 
shallowness of his philosophy by discerning no poetry in 
its depths. 

But jthe poet is £eu: from dealing only with these subtle 
and analogical truths. I Truth of every kind belongs to 
him, provided it can bud into any kind of beauty, or is 
capable of being illustrated and impressed, by the poetic 
ficulty/ Nay, the simplest truth is often so beautiful 
and impressive of itself, that one of the greatest proofs of 
his genius consists in his leaving it to stand alone, illus- 
trated by nothing but the light of its own tears or smiles, 
its own wonder, might, or playfulness. Hence the com- 
plete effect of many a simple passage in our old English 
ballads and romances, and of the passionate sincerity 
in general of the greatest early poets, such as Homer 
and Chaucer, who flourished before the existence of a 
" literary world," and were not perplexed by a heap of 
notions and opinions, or by doubts how emotion ought 
to be expressed. The greatest of their successors never 
write equally to the purpose, except when they can 
dismiss everything from their minds but the like simple 
tnith. In the beautiful poem of Sir Eger, Sir Graham, 
and Sir Gray-Steel (see it in Ellis's Specimens, or 
Laing^s Early Metrical Tales), a knight thinks himseK 
disgraced in the eyes of his mistress : — 

Sir Eger said, " If it be so, 

Then wot I well I must forego 
iove-JiMug, and manhood, aM derail '* 
The water^ rmKd out of Ms een \ 
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Sir Gray-Steel is killed : — 

Gray- Steel into his death thus thraws (throes ?) 
He waiters (welters, — throws himself about) and the 

grass up draws ; 
mi ^ ^ * m 

A little while then lay he still 
^Friends that him saw, liked full iU) 
And bled into his armour bright. 

The abode of Chaucer's Reve, or Steward, in the 
Ccmterbwry TckleSy is painted in two lines which nobody 
ever wished longer : — 

His wonning (dwelling) was faU fair upon an heath, 
With greeny trees yshadowed was his place. 

Every one knows the words of Lear, *' most matter-of" 
fact, most melancholy : " 

Pray do not mock me : 
I am a very foolish fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward : 

Not an hour more, nor less ; and, to deal plamly, 
I fear, I am not in my perfect mind. 

It is thus, by exquisite pertinence, melody, and the 
implied power of writing with exuberance, if need be, that 
beauty and truth become identical in poetry, and that 
pleasure, or at the very worst, a balm in our tears, is 
drawn out of pain. 

It is a great and rare thing, and shows a lovely imagin- 
ation, when the poet can write a commentary, as it were, 
of his own, on such sufficing passages of nature, and be 
thanked for the addition. There is an instance of this 
kind in Warner, an old Elizabethan poet, than which I 
A27i?fF nothing sweeter in the world. "H.^ \a ^^^^^Njaii^ 
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t Fair Rosamond, and of a blow given her by Qneen 

Eleanor: 

With that she dash'd her ou the lips, 

So dyed double red : 
Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 

Soft were those lips that bled. 

There are different kinds and degrees of imagination, 
Bome of them necessary to the formation of every true 
poet, and all of them possessed by the greatest. Perhaps 
they may be enumerated as follows : — First, that which 
presents to the mind any object or circumstance in every- 
day life ; as when we imagine a man holding a sword, or 
looking out of a window; — Second, that which presents 
feal, but not every-day circumstances; as King Alfred 
tending the loaves, or Sir Philip Sidney giving up the 
water to the dying soldier ; — Third, that which combines 
character and events directly imitated from real life, with 
imitative realities of its own invention ; as the probable 
parts of the histories of Priam and Macbeth, or what may 
be called natural fiction as distinguished from super- 
natural; — Fourth, that which conjures up things and 
events not to be found in nature ; as Homer's gods, 
and Shakspeare's witches, enchanted horses and spears, 
Ariosto's hippogriff, &c. ; — Fifth, that which, in order to 
illustrate or aggravate one image, introduces another : 
sometimes in simile, as when Homer compares Apollo 
descending in his wrath at noon-day to the coming of 
night-time ; sometimes in metaphor, or simile comprised 
in a word, as in Milton's " motes that people the sun- 
beams; '* sometimes in concentialm^ into a word the 
mam biBtory of any person ot ttnng^^ ^vjb^\» ot ^^^^ \stesA 
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as in tliB "starry Galileo" of Byron, and that gLaatij 
foregone conolasion of the epithet " murdered " applied tol 
the yet living victim in Keata's story from Boccaccio - 
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tetimea in the attribation of a certain repreaentativa 
quality which makes one circumstance stand for others ; 
as in Milton's grey-fly winding its "sultry bom," which 
epithet contains the heat of a summer's day ; — Sixth, that 
which reverses this process, and makes a variety of cir- 
cnmstancea take colour from one, like nature seen with 
jaundiced or glad eyeSj or under the influence of storm or 
sunshine; as when in Lycidas, or the Greek pastoral 
poets, the flowers and the flocks are made to sympathize 
with B man's death; or, in the Itahan poet, the river 
flowing by the sleeping Angelica seems talking of love — 

PParea die 1' etbct le fioriase intorno, ^H 

E d' iwior ragionaaae quslla riea ! — ^H 

— Orlanih Innamorato, canto iit^H 

or in the voluptuous homage paid to the sleeping Imogen 
by the very light in the chamber and the reaction of her 
own beauty upon itself; or in the " witch element " of the 
tragedy of Macbeth and the May-day night of Faust ; — 
Seventh, and last, that which by a single expression, 
apparently of the vaguest kind, not only meets but sur- 
passes in its effect the oxtremest force of the most particular 
description; as in that exquisite passage of Coleridge's 
Christabd, where the unsuBpecting object of the witcl^f 
sis}}^tj2B hidden to go to bed : — ^| 
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• 

Quoth Christabel, So let it be ! 
And as the lady bade, did she. 
Her gentle limbs did she undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness ; — 

a perfect verse surely, both for feeling and music. The 
Ydry smoothness and gentleness of the limbs is in the: 

i 

series of the letter Vs. '' 

I am aware of nothing of the kind surpassing that most 
lovely inclusion of physical beauty in moral, neither can 
I call to mind any instances of the imagination that 
tomB accompaniments into accessories, superior to those I 
have alluded to. Of the class of comparison, one of the 
most touching (many a tear must it have drawn from 
parents and lovers) is in a stanza which has been copied 
into the Friar of Orders Orey, out of Beaumont and 
Fletcher : — 

Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 

Thy sorrow is in vain ; 
For violets pluck'd the sweetest showers 

Will ne'er make grow again. 

And Shakspeare and Milton abound in the very grandest ; 
such as Antony's likening his changing fortunes to the 
cloud-rack ; Lear's appeal to the old age of the heavens ; 
Satan's appearance in the horizon, like a fleet ^' hanging 
in the clouds ; " and the comparisons of him with the 
comet and the eclipse. Nor unworthy of this glorious 
company, for its extraordinary combination of delicacy 
and vastness, is that enchanting one of Shelley's in the 
Adonais : — 

Life, like a dome of man^-coVoTM^^ ?\aaa, 
StamB the white radiance oi e\.exm\.'^. 
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I multiply these particulars in order to impress upon 
reader's mind the great importance of imagination 
all its phases, as a constituent part of the highest 
faculty. 

The happiest instance I remember of imaginatiira ] 
metaphor is Shakspeare's moonlight ** sleeping " on a 
bank ; but half his poetry may be said to be made up of 
it, metaphor indeed being the common coin of discourse. 
Of imaginary creatures none, out of the pale of mythology 
and the East, are equal, perhaps, in point of invention, 
to Shakspeare's Ariel and Caliban ; though poetry may 
grudge to prose the discovery of a Winged Woman, 
especially such as she has been described by her inventor 
in the story of Peter Wilkins ; and in point of treatment, 
the Mammon and Jealousy of Spenser, some of the 
monsters in Dante, particularly his Nimrod, his inter- 
changements of creatures into one another, and (if I am 
not presumptuous in anticipating what I think will be the 
verdict of posterity) the Witch in Coleridge's Christabel, 
may rank even with the creations of Shakspeare. It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether Shakspeare had bile and 
nightmare enough in him to have thought of such detest- 
able horrors as those of the interchanging adversaries (now 
serpent, now man), or even of the huge, half-blockish 
enormity of Nimrod, — in Scripture, the " mighty hunter '* 
and builder of the tower of Babel, — in Dante, a tower of a 
man in his own person, standing with some of his brother 
giants up to the middle in a pit in hell, blowing a horn to 
which a thunder-clap is a whisper, and halloom^ «i!t^T 
I^ante and bia guide in the jargon of a loal tou^ft \ '^V 
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transformations are too odious to quote ; but of the tower- 
ing giant we cannot refuse ourselves the " fearful joy " of 
a specimen. It was twilight, Dante tells us, and he and 
his guide Yirgil were silently pacing through one of the 
dreariest regions of hell, when the sound of a tremendous 
horn made him turn all his attention to the spot from 
which it came. He there discovered, through the dusk, 
what seemed to be the towers of a city. Those are no 
towers, said his guide ; they are giants, standing up to the 
middle in one of these circular pits : 

Come qnando la nebbia si dissipa, 

Lo sgoardo a poco a poco raffigora 

Ci6 che cela il vapor, clie 1' aere stipa ; 
Cosi forando V aura grossa e scnra, 

Piu e piu appressando in ver la sponda, 

Fugg^mi errore, e giungemi panra : 
Perocche come in su la cerchia tonda 

Montereggion di torri si corona ; 

Cosi la proda, che il pozzo circonda, 
Torreggiavan di mezza la persona 

Gli onibili giganti, cui minaccia 

Giove del cielo ancora, quando tuona : 
Ed io scorgeva gia d* alcun la faccia, 

Le spalle, e il petto, e del ventre gran parte, 

E per le coste giu ambo le braccia. 
Hi * * * 

La fieiccia sua mi parea lunga e grossa, 

Come la pina di San Pietro a Homa : 

E a sua proporzione eran le altr' ossa. 

4e * * « 

** Hafel mai amech zabi almi ! " 

Conuncio a gridar la fiera bocca, 
Coi non si convenien piu dolci salmi. 
E il Duca mio ver lui : " Anima 8ciocca\ 
Tienti col como, e con quel \x disiogo., 
Qamd'im o altra passion ti tocca. 
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Cercati al collo, e troverai la soga 
Che il tien legato, o anima coufusa, 
E vedi lui che il gran petto ti doga." 

Poi disse a me : " Egli stesso s' accusa : 
Quest! e 'Nembrotto, per lo cui mal coto 
"Pyoce un linguaggio nel mondo non s' usa. 

Lasciamlo stare, e non parliamo a voto : 
Che cosi e a lui ciascun linguaggio, 
Come H suo ad altrui, ch' a nullo e noto." 

— Inferno, canto xxxi. ver. 34 el seq. 

I looked again : and as the eye makes out. 
By little and little, what the mist conceal'd. 
In which, till clearing up, the sky was steep'd ; 
So, looming through the gross and darksome air. 
As we drew nigh, those mighty bulks grew plain, 
And error quitted me, and terror join'd : 
For in like manner as all round its height 
Montereggione crowns itself with towers. 
So tower'd above the circuit of that pit, 
Though but half out of it, and half within, 
The horrible giants that fought Jove, and still 
Are threaten'd when he thimders. As we near'd 
The foremost, I discem'd his mighty face. 
His shoulders, breast, and more than half his trunk, 
With both the arms down hanging by the sides. 
His face appear'd to me, in length and breadth. 
Huge as St. Peter's pinnacle at Rome, 
And of a like proportion all his bones. 
He open'd, as we went, his dreadful mouth. 
Fit for no sweeter psalmody ; and shouted 
After us, in the words of some strange tongue, 
• ** Hafel ma-ee amech zabee almee ! — " 

" Dull wretch ! " my leader cried, " keep to thine horn. 
And so vent better whatsoever rage 
Or other passion stuff thee. Feel thy throat 
And find the chain upon thee, thou confusion ! 
Lo ! what a hoop is clench'd about thy gorge." 
Then turning to myself , he said, " His \iOYi\ 

Is its own mockery. This is Ninirod, \ift 
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Through whose ill thought it was that hnmanMnd 
Were tongae-confounded. Pass him, and say nought : 
For as he speaketh language known of none, 
So none can speak save jargon to himself." 

Assnredly it could not have been easy to find a fiction 
BO tmconthly terrible as this in the hypochondria of 
Hamlet. Even his father had evidently seen no such 
ghost in the other world. All his phantoms were in the 
world he had left. Timon, Lear, Eichard, Brutus, Prospero, 
Macbeth himself, none of Shakspeare's men had, in fact, 
any thought but of the earth they lived on, whatever super- 
natural fancy crossed them. The thing fancied was still a ; 
thing of this world, " in its habit as it lived," or no 
remoter acquaintance than a witch or a fairy. Its lowest 
depths (unless Dante suggested them) were the cellars 
under the stage. Caliban himself is a cross-breed between 
a witch and a clown. Ko offence to Shakspeare : who was 
not bound to be the greatest of healthy poets, and to have 
every morbid inspiration besides. What he might have 
done, had he set his wits to compete with Dante, I know 
not : all I know is, that in the infernal line he did nothing 
like him ; and it is not to be wished he had. It is far 
better that, as a higher, more universal, and more bene- 
ficent variety of the genus Poet, he should have been the 
happier man he was, and left us the plump cheeks on his 
monument, instead of the carking visage of the great, 
but over-serious, and comparatively one-sided Florentine. 
Even the imagination of Spenser, whom we take to have 
been a ** nervous gentleman " compaTed mtk Shsksijeare^ 
• was Tisited with no such dreams aB DaiA^, Ox/\l '•^^^^^ 
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ho did not choose to maJce hiraaelf thinner (as Dante M 
he did) with dwelUng upon them. He had twenty t 
of nyrapha nnd Lowers, to one of the mud of Tar 
Chnucer, for all he was " a man of this world" as wellil 
the poets' world, and us great, perhaps a greater enemy a 
oppression than Dante, besides being one of the j 
foandest masters of pathos that ever lived, had not I 
heart to conclude the story of the famished father and! 
children, as finished hy the inexorable anti-Pisan. 
enough of Dante in this place. Hohbes, in order to daM 
the reader from objecting to his friend Davenant's want of 
invention, says of these fabulous creations in general, in 
his letter prefixed to the poem of Gondibert, that " impe- 
netrable armours, enchanted castles, invulnerable bodies, 
iron men, flying horses, and a thousand other such things, 
are easily feigned by them that dna-e." These ai-e girds at 
Sponaer and Ariosto. But, with leave of Hobbes (who 
trauslutod Homer as if on purpose to show what execrable 
verses could be written by a philosopher), enchanted castles 
and flying horses are not easily feigned, as Ariosto and 
Spenser feigned them ; and that just makes all the diflfer- 
onoe. For proof, see the accounts of Spenser's enchanted 
castle in Book the Thh-d, Canto Twelfth, of the Fairy 
Queen ; and let the reader of Italian open the Orlando 
Furioao at its first introduction of the Hippogriff 
(Canto iv, st. 3), where Bradamante, coming to an inn, 
hears a great noise, and sees all the people looking up at 
something in the air ; upon which, looking up herself, she 
sees a knight in shining armour riding towards the sunset 
njDon a creature with variegated winga, aui ftiau 4!\y^vc 7 
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and disappearing among the hills. Chaucer's steed of 
brass, that was 

So horsly and so quick of eye, 

is copied from the life. Ton might pat him and feel his 
brazen muscles. Hobbes^ in objecting to what he thought 
childish, made a childish mistake. His criticism is just 
such as a boy might pique himself upon, who was educated 
on mechanical principles, and thought he had outgrown 
his Qoody Two-shoes. With a wonderful dimness of dis- 
cernment in poetic matters, considering his acuteness in 
others, he fancies he has settled the question by pro- 
nouncing such creations " impossible ! ** To the brazier 
ihey are impossible, no doubt ; but not to the poet. Their 
possibility, if the poet wills it, is to be conceded ; the pro- 
blem is, the creature being given, how to square its actions 
with probability, according to the nature assumed of it. 
Hobbes did not see that the skill and beauty of these 
fictions lay in bringing them within those very regions of 
truth and likelihood in which he thought they could not 
exist. Hence the serpent Python of Chaucer, 

Sleeping against the sun upon a day, 

when Apollo slew him. Hence the chariot-drawing dol- 
phins of Spenser, softly swimming along the shore lest 
they should hurt themselves against the stones and gravel. 
Hence Shakspeare's Ariel, living under blossoms, and riding 
at evening on the bat ; and his domestic namesake in the 
Rape of the Lock (the imagination of the drawing-room) 
saving a lady's petticoat from the coflfee with his plumes, 
and directing atoms of snuflF into a coxcoxcW^ tlq^^» ^sx 
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the Orlando Furioso (Canto xv. st. 65) is a wild story of 
a cannibal necromancer, who laughs at being cut to pieoeSi 
coming together again like quicksilver, and picking up 
his head when it is cut off, sometimes by the hair, some- 
times by the nose ! This, which would be purely childish ' 
and ridiculous in the hands of an inferior poet, becomes 
interesting, nay grand, in Ariosto's, from the beauties of 
his style, and its conditional truth to nature. The monster 
has a fated hair on his head, — a single hair, — which must 
be taken from it before he can be killed. Decapitation 
itself is of no consequence, without that proviso. The 
Paladin Astolfo, who has fought this phenomenon on 
horseback, and succeeded in getting the head and gal- 
loping off with it, is therefore still at a loss what to be 
at. How is he to discover such a needle in such a bottle 
of hay ? The trunk is spurring after him to recover it, 
and he seeks for some evidence of the hair in vain. At 
length he bethinks him of scalping the head. He does 
so ; and the moment the operation arrives at the place of 
the hair, the face of the head becomes pale, the eyes turn 
in their sockets, and the lifeless pursuer tumbles from 
his horse : 

Si fece il viso allor pallido e brutto, 
Travolse gli occhi, e dimostr6 all' occaso 
Per mauifesti segni esser condutto : 
E 1 busto che seguia troncato al collo, 
Di sella cadde, e die 1* idtimo crollo. 

Then grew the visage pale, and deadly wet , 

The eyes tum'd in their sockets, drearily ; 

And all things show'd the villain's sun was set. 

His trunk that was in chace, fell firom its horse. 

And giving the last shudder, vroa a coi^q. ^ 



^t id thus, and tlins ODly, by making Nature his compa&iOB 
wberever he goes, even in the moat sapematural region, 
that the poet, in the words of a yery instructive phrase, 
takes the world along with him. It is true, he must not 
{«a the Platonista would say) humauiza weakly or mis- 
tnkenly in that ref>ion ; otherwiEe he runs tlie chance of 
forgetting to be true to the supernatural itself, and bo 
betraying a want of imagination from that quarter. His 
nymphs will have no taste of their woods and waters ; hia 
gods and goddesses be only bo many fair or frowning 
ladies and gentlemen, each as we see in ordinary paintings ; 
he will be in no danger of having his angels likened to a 
sort of wild-fowl, as Rembrandt has made them in his 
" Jacob's Dream." Hia Bacchuses will never remind ns, 
like Titian's, of the force and fury, as well as of the gi'acea 
of wine. His Jupiter will rcduco no females to ashes ; 
his fairies be nothing fantastical ; his gnomes not " of the 
earth, earthy." And this again will be wanting to Nature ; 
for it will ])e wanting to the supematurol, as Nature would 
have made it, working in a supernatural direction. Never- 
theless, the poet, even for imagination's sake, must not 
become a bigot to imaginative truth, dragging it down into 
the region of the mechanical and the limited, and losing 
sight of its paramount privilege, which ia to make beauty, 
in a human sense, the lady and queen of tlio universe. 
He would gain nothing by making his ocean-nyfbphs mere 
fishy creatures, upon the plea that such only could live in 
the water ; his wood-nymphs with faces of knotted oak ; his 
aagelB withoat breath and song, ^c.a'o.aBTiQV'Mi^iyaMM.esi'it 

betweea the earth 'a atmosplieTe wii'CftB bmYjtttWi.. Ti^ato- 
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Grecian teudency iu this respect iB eafer than the Got^ 
aay, more imaginative ; for it enables us to imagine b 
imagination, and to bring all tilings healtbilj roundj 
their only present final gronnd of aympathy, — the hui 
When we go to heaven, we may idealize in a aupethufli 
mode, and have altogether different notions of the 1; 
tiful ; hut till then we must bo content with the loveliest 
capabilities of earth. The sea-nymphs of Greece were 
still beautiful women, though they lived in the water. 
The gilla and fins of the ocean's natural inhabitants were 
confined to their lowest semi-human attendants; or if 
Triton himself was not quite human, it was because he 
represented the fiercer part of the vitality of the seas, as 
they did the fairer. 

To conclude thia part of my subject, I will quote from 
the gi-eatest of all narrative writers two passages; — one 
exemplifying the imagination which brings supernatural 
things to bear on earthly, without confounding them ; 
the other, that which paints events and circnmstances 
after real life. The first is where Achilles, who has long 
absented himself from the conflict between his country- 
men and the Trojans, has had a message from heaven 
bidding him reappear in the enemy's sight, standing 
outside the camp-wall upon the trench, but doing nothing 
more ; that is to say, taking no part in the fight. He is 
simply to be seen. The two armies down by the sea-side 
are contending which shall possess the body of Patroclua ; 
and the mere sight of the dreadful Grecian chief — super- 
naturally indeed impressed upon them, in order that 
nothing may be wanting to the fall eflfect of his courage 
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snd oondnct upon conrageons men — is to determine tfafi 
qnestion. We are to imagine a slope of ground towards 
the sea, in order to elevate the trench ; the camp is soli- 
tar}- ; the hattle ("a dreadful roar of men," ns Homer 
oalls it) is raging on the seu-shore ; and the goddess Iris 
has just delivered her message and disappeared. — 

Aurdp ■Ai;i\Xfils dpro, Ait 0iXoi- d/i^i i' 'Affi/ini 
''QjioiC f^Plfiowi ^ift' olyila Bvfraavdaraf 
'A/i^l Si 01 teijiakf vlfag hrKjii Sla BiAiay 
Spiaimi, is I' airav Sait ^Xija iraft^arovaav, 
'Uc ff Bre tarvbs i<!tv it Suriog atSip lOjrni 
'tiikiBiv it vti^ev, riiv lijioi aii^iit&x"^^'"! 
G'irt jroi-^/iipiDi araycfif rpivevrai dpiji 
"AoTioe it tr^ETEpov. Sfui i' iJiXffi taTaiivri 
Uu^iToi Ti ^%iyi9i>aaw lirllTpi)iBi, i/'i/iai f atty^ 
FiyvcTai itairoaira, TipitTtdvaatv lilaBai, 
AiEo> trais "if vqucriti dpiuc n\in-qpi£ 'iaoi/TOf 
*Qf iir' 'AxiX^iftic n^AaX^c acXac al6ip' 'iitovi. 

Srif i' iirt raijtpav luiv ajri T-fi^fDc' ufif is 'Axaiois 
tSlvyiTO- /iljrpic ydp mav^v iiiri^tr IfiTiiliv. 
"EvSh oris ^ii""' &iririp9i Bi DaXXaE 'AeTVif 
tSiy^aj'- drip Tptucunv iv aanirov iipet KvSotpov. 
'Qs f 8r' dpiI^Xij ^uvi), Bre r' laxi a&kmyl 
'isru TtpiJrXoiUviiiv lijtaiv iiri {'ii^opaTvriwi'' 

Ol l" &[ «Sv aiov Sira xoAeiov Alatlloo, 
nSnv fpivdq Bv/ioc drip laXTtiTpixcg Imroi 
'AiJ" Sxta Tpoviov oaaevTO yip aXyca Bviuf. 
'Rit6xpi S iKTrKtiyar, iVii Hov axiiuirov trSp 
Aiiviv iwip n^X^E /ifyaSu/iou ntjXtian^ 
&iu6)UVtiv TO S' Half Qii yXasjicuiri!: 'ASqvij. 
Tpit jiiv iiTrJp rriflpoii psyoV iaxc Jioc 'A;[<A\fi(;' 
Tpij J" ijcum^ftjoav Tpifc itXjiTOi r imKovpoi. 
'Evfld £j Bai rdr' oXovro SviiSita ^urig lipioroi 

—Iliad, Kb. xviii. w. 203— ai 
Hut up AeliilioB roae, Uie lov'd of heaven ; 
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Tlie ehield of Jove ; iiDd round about his head 

She pat the glory of a golden mist, 

From which there burnt a fiery-flaming light. 

And as, when smoko goes heaven-WBrd from a town. 

In Bome iax ial&iid wMcli its foes besiege, 

Who all day long with dreadful martiaineSH 

Have ponr'd from their own town : soon aa tho sua 

Gas set, thick liftEd fires are viBible, 

Which, rushing upward, make a light in the sky. 

And let the neighbours know, who may perhaps 

Bring help aoFOss the eoa ; bo from the head 

»0f great Achillea went up aai effulgence. 
"Upon the trench lie stood, without tlie wall, 
But mis'd not with the Greeks, for he rever'd 
His mother's word; and so, thus standing there, 
He shmited ; and Minerva, to his shout, 
Added a dreadful cry ; and there arose 
Among the Trojans an imapeakable tumult, 
dear voice of a trumpet, blowu 
own by Bpirit-withering foes, 
sprang the clear voice of .S^acides, 
And when they heard the brazen cry, their hearts 
All leap'd within them ; and the proud-maued horses 
Ban with the chariots round, for they foresaw 
Calamity ; and the charioteers were smitten. 
When they beheld the ever-active fire 
tfpon the dreadful head of the great-minded one 
Burning ; for bright-eyed PallaB made it hum. 
Thrice o'er the trench divine Achillea shouted ; 
id thrice the Trojans and their great allies 
lU'd back ; and twelve of all their noblest men 
"hen perish'd, crush'd by their own arms and chariots. 

Of course there is no further question about the bod; of 
Patroclua. It ia drawn out of the presB, and received by 
the awful hero with tetirs, 

The other passage is where Priam, kneeling before 
AohiUeB, and imploring him to give up the dead body oj 
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tector, reminds tim of tia own fether; who, whatflTS?"'^ 
the poor old king) may he his troubles with hia enemies, 
liaB the hleseing of knowing that his son is still alive, and 
may daily hope to see hir" return. Achillea, in accordance 
with the strength and noble honesty of the passioua in 
those times, weeps aloud himself at this appeal, feeling, 
says Homer, " desire " for his father in his very " limbs." 
He joins in grief with the venerable eafferer, and can no 
longer withstand the look of " hia grey head and bis grey 
chin." Observe the exquisite introduction of this last 
word. It paints the tflnohing fact of the chin's being 
imploringly thrown upward by the kneeling old man, and 
the very motion of his beard as he speaks. — 



P 



"He Spa ^aw^oc, air(/3ij wpis fiattpiv 'OXiiinrav 
'Bpiuiac' npla/ioi IF ij imruii' dXro x^ftoi*, 
'IJoiov U kot' ai9i Xlirir- 6 dt /liiivtv ipix,av 
"rTnrowf ^/jidvoKE Ti" ylpuy I" I'Wc idev oitou, 
Ty p' 'Axi^tiiS 'KiaKi, Alt ftJXac' tv Si /uv airriiv 
B^', irapoi S" AttAvivBi icaScfnrO' Tif ii ii' aiai 
"Hpujc Afiro/iiiwu ti, Kai 'AAii^ioc ojof "ApijOf, 
noiirvuav irapeaVTf (v£ov i' djriXijjev ISvSijs, 
"Eir9wv kqI irivuv, In co! TmpiiciiTO rpdiri^Q') 
Tott f JXaS" (toiXSilv Itpiaiiag t'h'K, &TX^ ^ a,pa arrtc. 
Xnpaiv 'AxMi^os XtS^t yowvara, xui tint xtlpoc 
Ma/As, ivSpa^iviivQ, c& o\ iroXiaf crai'Di' vlai. 
'tl{ f Srav SvSp' ini Tniav/j Xa^g, Hot', Ivi varpf 
4wra Kanan-iiiiat, aSXov l^lara liiitov, 
'AvipiC is dfviioB, Bdfi^oc ff lx« lOropiiavras' 
tJc 'AxiXiiff 9dii0riaiv, ISiiv Jlpiafuiv BiauSia- 
BAn^iyrav St tai aXXm, ig aXXiikovi: Si I^oiro. 
Tiw ml Xiniri/iivos npia/iof irpui- /iv9cv enirc 

Mv^ffai iroTpis o-«o, Sioig tmiiia\' 'AxMii; 
TigXicDi', iSojrip iyiuv, iXo^ji iiri y^jiaoc ofiJ^i. 
Kai flEV iroti l»Ti'a>' trEpifititnu itft^ic foiTfc 
tv'. «i£i nc icrivt ap^ nai itotyltif A/iSvaf 
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'AXX' fjroi OlVDC Ji, (TiStP JwUI'TOC Acouoik, 

Xaf|)u / ip flufi(ji, iiri r IXKroi iJluiTa n-aira 
'O^frfm ^ftov uirlv, Aith Tpoiii9tv Invra' 
AirAfi tju iravdieoTiioc, iiril ricsv ulae apisrouE 
Tfoif ill ivpilj/, ruv f Dunvn fij/il XfXfTfdifi. 
ntvr^EDvra ^oi ijaav. or' i]Xu9dv iflfc 'Ajiuuv' 
"SmioKaiSlta jiiv /loi i^s ji; wjiioc ^oap, 

TSv /liv iroXXfiw SoBpoc 'A^lt iliri yowi-ar' IXiwiw 
"Oe fi luH alos fqu, t'jiuro fi Sarti Koi oinis, 
Tjv (f{i irptiqv ktiZvoc. s/iuve^vov irtpi ir^rpiic, 
"En-opQ' TDU vuv fivt^' icoi^ii v^c 'Axaiuv, 
AD9D/te>^E mipil OfTo, ^pu f dirtpcin' iin-Diva. 
'AA\' alSiia 9ioif;, 'AxiAiii, aArov r' iXiqiTDv, 
Mvn<Ta/uvo^ 1TDU ^arpnc' ^yup I' i^ttufoTipo^ irip, 
"EtXiiv f, or oBjTiu nc iffixfliivioc /3portc akXac, 
'Avijjof )raii!op6i'o<o rorl ordjia X'V ipiyfSai, 

"Qc pdro' r(iJ J" apn Trarpie up' Ijttpov iSpfft ydmo, 
*A<^^EvDc ■)' A"* X"P^Ci ciiriuiraro ^co yipavm. 
Till Si /ivijaaiicinii, 6 /iiv En-opof civfpafovaio, 
KXar sAvn, irpoiri!pat9f irojuiv 'A^^iX^oc iXvoBits' 
Afirilp 'AjiXXfi;; «XaI(v iiy n-arJp', aWon J* aJrf 
HiTpoxSoV Tuv Si irrayax^ kutA Saipar' ipiipti, 
A&rip, ix(i pa yooio TiTapjriTO Stos 'AxMiis, 
Sai ol awA wpawiSuv ijKB' i/iipo;, ^S' airi yuiair, 
Afrdc' airi 9p6vou Api-a, yipoirra fi X'T^C Avivni, 
Okrtfpwv TToXiov n cupii, iroXiiSv n yli^iov. 

— J?iuJ, lib. xxiT. vv. 468— 51ft. 



So sajing, Mercury yanlshed ap to heayeQ ; 
And Priam, then alighted froni hia ahariot. 
Leaving IdnBiis with it, who reinBia'd 
Holding the males and horsea ; and the old man 
Went Btraiglit indoors, where the bolov'd of Jova 
Achillea aat. and foimd him. In the room 
Were othera, but apart ; mid two alono, 
The hero Automcdon, and Alciraas. 
A branch oE Mara, stood by Mm, Thcj had been 
At meals, and had not yet remov'd tlie board. 
Great Priam came, without their eeuing him. 
And kneeling down, he ulaap'd Achilles' kneca. 
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And kiss'd those terrible, homicidal hands. 
Which had deprived him of so many sons. 
And as a man who is press'd heavily 
For having slain another, flies away 
To foreign lands, and comes into the house 
Of some great man, and is beheld with wonder, 
So did Achilles wonder to see Priam; 
And the rest wonder'd, looking at each other. 
But Priam, praying to him, spoke these words : — 
*• God-like Achilles, think of thine own father ! 
To the same age have we both come, the same 
Weak pass; and though the neighbouring chiefs may vex 
Him also, and his borders find no help. 
Yet when he hears that thou art still alive, 
He gladdens inwardly, and daily hopes 
To see his dear son coming back from Troy. 
But I, bereav'd old Priam ! I had once 
Brave sons in Troy, and now I cannot say 
That one is left me. Fifty children had I, 
When the Greeks came, nineteen were of one womb ; 
The rest my women bore me in my house. 
The knees of many of these fierce Mars has loosen'd ; 
And he who had no peer, Troy's prop and theirs. 
Him hast thou kUl'd now, fighting for his country, 
Hector ; and for his sake am I come here 
To ransom him, bringing a countless ransom. 
But thou, Achilles, fear the gods, and think 
Of thine own father, and have mercy on me : 
For I am much more wretched, and have borne 
What never mortal bore, I think, oii earth. 
To lift unto my lips the hand of him 
Who slew my boys." 

He ceased ; and there arose 
Sharp longing in Achilles for his father ; 
And taking Priam by the hand, he gently 
Put him away ; for both shed tears to think 
Of other times ; the one, most bitter ones 
For Hector, and with wilful wretchedness 
Lay right before Achilles : and tlie other. 
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For hia own lather now, and now ilia friend ; 
And the whole house might hear them be the; uk 
But when divine Achillea had refreEb'd 
Ilia sonl with tears, and eharp desire had left 
Ills heart and limbs, he got up from his throne, 
And raia'd the old man by the hand, and took 
Pity on hia grey head and liia grey chin. 



lovely and immortal privilege of genius ! that ( 
Btretch its band out of the wastes of time, tbousands I 
years back, and toucli our eyelids with tears. In thai 
passages there is not a word which a man of the njoat 
matter- of- fact underatanding might not have writteuj if he 
had thought of it. But in poetry, feeling and imagination 
are necessary to the perception and presentation even of 
matters of fact. They, and they only, see what is proper 
to be told, and what to he kept hack ; what is pertinent, 
affecting, and essential. Without feeling, there is a yant 
of delicacy and distinction ; without imagination there is 
no true embodiment. In poets, even good of their kind, 
but without a genins for narration, the action would have 
beeo encumbered or diverted with ingenious mistakes. 
The over-contomplative would have givun us too many 
remarks ; the over-lyrical, a style too much carried away; 
the over- fanciful, conceits and tpo many similes ; the 
aniiuaginativei the facts without the feeling, and not even 
those. We should have been told nothing of the "grey 
ohin," of the house hearing them as they moaned, or of 
Achilles gently putting the old man aside ; much less of 
that yearning for hia father, which made the hero tremble 
in every limb. Writers without the greatest passion and 
power do not Ael in this way, nor are capable of expressing 
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* feeling ; though there is enough sensibility and imagi- 
ion all over the world to enable mankind to be moved 
it, when the poet sti-ikes his truth into their hearts. 
The reverse of imagination is exhibited in pnre absence 
ideas, in commonplaces, and, above all, in conventional 
itaphor, or snch images and their phraseology as have 
»me the common property of diBCOurse and writiiig. 
disoo's Cato 18 fall of them : 

FasBJon uupitiad and Bucceasless love 
Plant da^gert in my breast. 

Tve somidGd my Namidians, man by mtto, 

■ And find tliem ripe for a rmolt. 
Tie virtaoua Marcia lowm'i above her sex. 

the same kind is his " courting the yoke " — " distraet- 
[ my veryjieart " — " calling up all " one's " father " in 
j"b sonl — "working every nerve" — "copying a bright 
imple ; " in ehort, the whole play, relieved now and 
10 with 8 smart sentence or turn of words. The fol- 
fing is a pregnant example of plagiarism and weak 
ting. It is from another tragedy of Addison's time, — 

Maria^nne of Fenton : — 

Marianiue, with jiywrioi' chanm. 
Triumphs o'er reason ; in her look she bears 
A paradiae of ever-blooming sweets ; 

•Fair as the £rst idea beanty}>rint;i 
In the young lorer's soul ; a winning grace 
Onidea every gesture, and ohaequioos love 
Atttnd* on oil her stegis. 

rimnphing o'er reason" is an old acquaintance of 
"faradi&e in her look" is from the Italian 
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poets through Dry den. ** Fair as the first idea," &o. 
from Milton, spoilt; — "winning grace** and " stepi' 
from Milton and TibuUus, both spoilt. Whenever beautii 
are stolen by such a writer, they are sure to be spoilt : j\ 
as when a great writer borrows, he improves. 

To come now to Fancy, — she is a younger sister 
Imagination, without the other*s weight of thought 
feeling. Imagination indeed, purely so called, is 
feeling; the feeling of the subtlest and most afiie 
analogies ; the perception of sympathies in the natures o| 
things, or in their popular attributes. Fancy is a Bporti]l| 
with their resemblance, real or supposed, and with ail] 
and fantastical creations. — , 

— Rouse yourself ; and the weak wanton Cupid q 

Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fold, j 

And, like a dew -drop from the lion*8 mane, !^ 

Be shook to air. * 

— Troilus and CresHda, Act iii. so. 8. ^ 

That is imagination; — the strong mind sympathi2dn| 
with the strong beast, and the weak love identified wif| 

the weak dew-drop. 

Oh ! — and I forsooth 
In love ! I that have been love's whip ! * 

A very beadle to a humorous sigh ; 

A domineering pedant o'er the boy ; 

This wimpled, whining, purbHnd, wayward boy ; 

This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid, j 

Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms. 

The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, &o. 

— Love's Labour's Lost, Act iii. se. 1. 
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That is fancy; — a combination of images not in thei| 
nature connected, or brought together by the feeling, bqi 
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! will and pleasure ; and liaviug jast enough hold 
ualogy to betray it into tbs handa of its smiling 
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Silent icicles 
Qaieihj shining to tke quiet moon. 

—Coleridge's Front at Midnight. 

, Kgain, in imagination ;— analogical sympathy ; and 
tisite of its kind it is. 

'tm. are now aailed i»» the north of my lady'i opinion ; whero 
niQ liang like an idde on a Butchman't htard, imlesa 7011 do 
sm it by Bame landable attempt. 

—Ticetfth Nii/ht, Act iii. ao. 2. 

I that is fancy ; — one image capriciously snggested by 
ther, snd bat half connected with the subject of diB> 
rse ; nay, half opposed to it ; for in the gaiety of the 
iter's animal spirits, the "Dntcbman's beard" is made 
epreecnt the lady ! 

Im^ination belongs to Tragedy, or the serioas muse ; 
;oy to the comic. Macbeth, Lear, Paradise Lost, the 
n of Dante, are full of imagination ; the Midawnmer 
ht'g Dream and the Rape of ike Lock, of fancy: 
iteo and Juliet, the Tempest, the Fairy Queen, and the 
xndo Furioso, of both. The terms were formerly 
itical, or nsed as such ; and neither is the best that 
ht be found. The term Imagination is too confined : 
H too material. It presents too Invariably the idea of 
)ltd body ; — of "images " in the sense of the plaater- 
' ny about the streets. Fancy, on the other hand, 
[q it means nothing but a spiritual image or apparition 
■; appearance, phantom), has rarely thai &eed<Ha 
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from visibility which is one of the highest prlTilegOl 
imagination. Viola, in Twelfth Night, speaking of « 
beautifnl mnsic, says : — 



In this charming thought, fancy and imagination are « 
bined ; yet the fancy, the assumption of Love's Bitting 
a throne, is the image of a solid body ; while the imAgil 
tiOD, the sense of sympathy between the passion of 1( 
and impaBsioned music, presents us no image at all. S« 
new term is wanting to express the more spiritna! aji 
pathiea of what is called Imagination. 

One of the teachers of Imagiuatiou is Melancholy ; S 
like Melancholy, as Albert Durer has painted her, i 
looks out among the stars, and is busied with spiriti 
afSnities and tlie mysteries of the universe. Fancy tm 
her sister's wizard instruments into toys. She iaket 
telescope in her hand, and puts a mimic star on her fo 
head, and sallies forth as an emblem of astronomy. I 
tendency is to the child-like and sportive. She oha 
butterflies, while her sister takes flight with angels, i 
is the genius of fairies, of gallantries, of fashions; 
whatever is quaint and light, showy and capricious ; of 
poetical part of wit. She adds wings and feelings to 
images of wit ; and delights as much to people nature n 
smiling ideal sympathies, as wit docs to bring antipati 
and make them strike light on absurdity. Pan 
however, is not incapable of sympathy with Imaginati 
She is often found in her company; always, in the east 
le greatest poets ; often in that of less, though with th 
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I greater favourite. Spenser has great imagina- 
d fancy too, bat more of the latter; Milton both 
le very greatest, bnt with imagination predominant ; 
ir, the strongest imagination of real life, beyond any 

but Homer, Dante, and Shakspeare, and in comic 
ig inferior to none ; Pope has hardly any imagina- 
ntt he has q great deal of fancy; Coleridge little 
bat imagination exquisite. Shakspcare alone, of all 
^t ever lived, enjoyed the regard of both iu equal 
£on. A whole fairy poem of his writing will be 

in the present volume. See also his famous 
itioQ of Queen Mab and her equipage, in Romeo 
itliet : — 

Her waggon -epokes made of long-Bpiaiieia' legs: 
The cover, of the wings of grasBhoppers ; 
The traces of the emallest Epidei'a web ; 
Tlie coUara of the moonshine's watery beams, 4o. 

is Fancy, in its playful creativeness. As a small 
J rival specimen, less known, take the descriptiou 
^alace from Drayton's Nymphidia : — 

13 paJaoe sbmdeth in the air. 
■ By necromancy placed there, 
I Timt it so tempest needs Ui fear, 

Which way soo'er it blow it : 
K ^d somewhat soutliward tow'rd the nooii, 
I Whence lies a way up W the moon, 

d thence the Fairy can as aoos 

?aM to tie earth below it 
ftThe wsUe of spiders' legs are made, 
llVell mortised and fjnely laid ; 
La the master of his ttade. 
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The irimlaw) of the tytt of oau i 
(because Uiey soe bost at night,) 

And for the roof instead of Blata 
Is cover'd nith the ekiiiB of hate 
With mooKihine that nre gilded. 

Here also is a faiiy bed, very delicate, from the e 
Mme'a Elysium : 

Of leaves of rosea, ichiie and red. 
Shall be tlie coTeting of the bed ; 
The curtains, vaUens, tester all 
Shall be the flower imperial ; 
A&d for the fringe it all along 
With Ofure hare-hellii ekall bt hung. 
OflUiea shall tliepilhwi be 
With down itiift of the hatterjly. 

Of fancy, 80 full of gusto as to border on imagiid 
Sir John Suckling, in bis Ballad on a Wedding, has | 
some of the most playful and charming specimens i 
language. They glance like twinkles of the eye, or ch( 
bedewed : 



Her feet beneatii, her petticoat 
Like little mice Hole in and out. 

As if theyfear'd the light : 
But oh I she dances Buoh a way 1 
No tun upon an Easter day 

Is half so fine a sieht. 



I 



It is very daring, and has a sort of playful graudeu 
compare a lady's dancing with the sun. But as tb< 
has it all to himself in the heavens, so she, in the 
of her beauty, on earth. This ia imagination, 
displacing fancy. The following has enoliEUii« 
body:- 
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Her lips were red, and one was thin 
Compared with that teas next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly. 

very reader has stolen a kiss at that lip, gay or grave. 

With regard to the principle of Variety in Uniformity 

y which Terse oaght to be modulated, and one-ness of 

mpre&sion diversely produced, it has been contended by 

some, that Poetry need not be written in verse at all ; that 

{trose is as good a medium, provided poetry be conveyed 

:fiirough it ; and that to think otherwise is to confound 

Lktter with spirit, or form with essence. But the opinion 

k a prosaical mistake. Fitness and unfitness for song, or 

loetrical excitement, just make all the difference between 

I poetical and prosaical subject ; and the reason why verse 

k necessary to the form of poetry is, that the perfection 

^poetical spirit demands it ; — that the circle of its enthu- 

lium, beauty, and power, is incomplete without it. I do 

Mot mean to say that a poet can never show himself a poet 

*k prose ; but that, being one, his desire and necessity 

tiQ be to write in verse ; and that, if he were unable to 

io so, he would not, and could not, deserve his title. 

Verse to the true poet is no clog. It is idly called a 

temmel and a difficulty. It is a help. It springs from 

the same enthusiasm as the rest of his impulses, and is 

ieceraary to their satisfaction and effect. Verse is no 

^ttne a clog than the condition of rushing upward is a clog 

to file, or than the roundness and order of the globe we 

' fife on is a clog to the freedom and variety that abound 

nifloD its sphere. Verse is no dominator over the poet, 

eiaept inasmuch as the bond is reciprocal, and the ^oet 
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donjinates over the verse. They are lovers, plajfc 
challengiDg each other's rule, and delighted equally to I 
and to obey. Verse is the final proof to the poetthit' 
mastery over his art is complete. It is the shotting tq 
hia powers iu " measureful content ; " the answer of ft 
to his Bpirit ; of strength and ease to his goidanoo. J 
the wilhng action, the proud and fiery happinesj 
winged steed on whose bacli he has vaulted, 



t 



To witch tlie world with wondroua horgemanahi] 

Verse, in short, is that finishing, and roun< 
"ttmeftil planetting" of the poet's creations, 
produced of necessity by the smooth tendencies of tl 
energy or inward working, and the harmonious dance i 
which they are attracted round the orb of the beanti 
Poetiy, in its complete sympathy with beauty, must 
necessity, leave no sense of the beautiful, and no po 
over its forma, unmanifested ; and verse flows as ineviti 
from this condition of its integrity, as other laws of ] 
portion do from any other kind of embodiment of bet 
(say that of the human figure), however free and Tan 
the movements may be that play within their lim 
"What great poet ever wrote his poems in prose ? or wl 
a good prose poem, of any length, to bo found ? [ 
poetry of the Bible ia understood to be in verse, in 
original. Mr. Hazlitt has said a good word for th 
prose enlargements of some fine old song, which 
I known by the name of Ossian ; and in passages t 
I deserve what he said ; but he judiciously abstained fi 
Ijiaying anything about the form. Is Gesner's Death 
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' or Hervey's Meditations ? The PUgnir^t 
J'ro/7re8s has been called one; and, undoubtedly, Bunyan 
had a genius which tended to make him a poet, and one 
of no mean order : and yet it was of as ongonerous and 
low a sort as was compatible with so lofty an affinity ; 
uid this is the reason why it stopped where it did. Hq. 
bad a craving after the beautifol, but not enough of i 
himself to echo to its music. On the other hand, 
poesession of the beautiful will not be sufficient without 
force to ntter it. The author of Telemaehus had a soul full 
of beanty and tenderness. He was not a man who, if he 
had had a wife anid children, would have run away from 
them, as Bunyan's hero did, to get a place by himself in 
beavoD. He was " a little lower than the angels," like 
our own Bishop Jewells and Berkeleys ; and yet he wa^fl 
no poet. He was too delicately, not to say feebly, ab^H 

Bl in his devotions to join in the energies of th^H 
lie choir. ^H 

very poet, then, is a versifier; every fine poet ft^H 
ent one; and lie is the best whose verse exhibits the 
greatest amount of strength, sweetness, straightforward- 
ness, ansnperfluousneBs, variety, and ojjc-jicss ; — one-ness, 
that is to say, consistency, in the general impression, 
metrical and moral ; and variety, or every pertinent 
dirersity of tone and rhythm, in the process. Strength ia 
the muscle of verse, and shows itself in the number s 
force of the marked eyllablea ; as, 

aits metal blowing miirtial Biaaia.—Faradui' Loit. 
Belieiuoth, bigBesl born of oorth, lipheaT'd 
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Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks ! rage ! bldw f 

You cataracts, and hurricanoes, spout 

Till you have drench'd our steeples, dr6wn*d the cbckg 1 

You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

Vaiint-coiiriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 

Singe my white head ! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thidt rotundity o* the w6rld ! — Lear. 

Unexpected locations of the accent double this force, 
and render it characteristic of passion and abmptness. 
And here comes into play the reader's corresponding fine- 
ness of ear, and his retardations and accelerations in 
accordance with those of the poet : — 

Then in the keyhole turns 
The intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Unfastens. — On a siidden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thimder. — Par. Losty Book II. 

Abominable — unutterable — and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned. — Id. 

Wallowing iinwieldy — enormous in their gait. — Id. 

Of unusaal passionate accent, there is an exqnisit.e 
specimen in the Fairy Queen, where Una is lamenting her 
desertion by the Ked-Cross Knight : — 

But he, my lion, and my noble lord. 
How does he find in cruel heart to hate 
Her that him lov'd, and ever most ador'd 
As the god of my life f Why hath he me abhorr*d ? 

See the whole stanza, with a note upon it, in the present 
Tolume. >- 

The abuse ot strength is harshness and heaviness ; ttie 
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reverse of it is weakness. There is a noUe sentimeiit, — 
it appears both in Daniel's and Sir iabn Beaomcni's 
works, but is most probably the latler*s, — idiich is a paHsci 
outrage of strength in the sonnd of the words : — 

Only the firmest and the eomstamt'st hearts 
Grod sets to aet the stout st and hardest parts. 

Stoufst and constanfst for ''stoniest" and ''most eon- 
stant ! " It is as bad as the intentional crabbedness of 
the line in Hvdibras : 

He that hangs or beats out^s brains. 
The devil's in him if he feigns. 

Beats out^s brains, for " beats ont his brains." Of heavi- 
ness, Davenant's Gondibert is a formidable specimen, 
almost throughout : — 

With silence (order's help, and mark of care) 

They chide that noise which heedless yonth affect ; 
Still course for lise, for health they cleanness wear. 

And save in well-fix'd arms, all niceness checked. 
They thought, those that, unarm'd, expos'd frail life, 

But naked nature valiantly betrayed ; 
Who was, though naked, safe, till pride made strife, 

But made defence must use, now danger's made. 

And so he goes digging and lumbering on, like a heavy 
preacher thumping the pulpit in italics, and spoiling many 
ingenious reflections. 

Weakness in versification is want of accent and 
emphasis. It generally accompanies prosaicalne^s, and 
is the consequence of weak thoughts, and of the affectation 
of a certain well-bred enthusiasm. The writings of the 
late Mr. Hayley were remarkable for i\.\ acA.\\» ^iwiXiSjSia. 
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among the lyrical imitators of Cowley, and the whole of 
what is called our French school of poetry, when it aspired 
above its wit and " sense." It sometimes breaks down 
in a horrible, hopeless manner, as if giving way at the 
first step. The following ludicrous passage in Congreye, 
intended to be particularly fine, contains an instance : — 

And lo ! Silence himself is here ; 
Methinks I see the midnight god appear. 

In all his downy pomp array'd, 
Behold the reverend shade. 

An ancient sigh he sits upon I ! ! 
Whose memory of soimd is long since gone, 
And purposely annihilated for his throne ! !! 

— Ode on the singing of Mrs. Arabella Hwtt, 

See also the would-be enthusiasm of Addison about 

music : — 

For ever consecrate the day 
To music and Cecilia ; 
Music, the greatest good that mortals know, 
And all of heaven we have below, 
Music can noble hints impart ! ! ! 

It is observable that the unpoetic masters of ridicule 
are apt to make the most ridiculous mistakes, when they 
come to affect a strain higher than the one they are accus- 
tomed to. But no wonder. Their habits neutralize the 
enthusiasm it requires. 

Sweetness, though not identical with smoothness, any 
more than feeling is with sound, always includes it ; and 
smoothness is a thing so little to be regarded for its own 
sake, and indeed so worthless in poetry, but for some taste 
of sweetness, that I have not thought necessary to mention 
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it by itself; though snch an all-in-all in versification was 
it regarded not a hundred years back, that Thomas Warion, 
himself an idolater of Spenser^ ventured to wish the 
following line in the Fairy Queen, 

And was admired much of fools, ttonien, and boys — 

altered to 

And was admired much of women, fools, and boys — 

thus destroying the fine scornful emphasis on the first 
syllable of " women ! " (an ungallant intimation, by the 
way, against the fair sex, very startling in this no less 
woman-loving than great poet). Any poetaster can be 
smooth. Smoothness abounds in all small poets, as sweet- 
ness does in the greater. Sweetness is the smoothness of 
grace and delicacy, — of the sympathy with the pleasing 
and lovely. Spenser is full of it, — Shakspeare — Beaumont 
and Fletcher — Coleridge. Of Spenser's and Coleridge's 
versification it is the prevailing characteristic. Its main 
secrets are a smooth progression between variety and 
sameness, and a voluptuous sense of the continuous, — 
"linked sweetness long drawn out." Observe the first 
and last lines of the stanza in the Fairy Queen, describing 
a shepherd brushing away the gnats ; — the open and the 
close 6's in the one. 

As gentle shepherd in sweet eventide — 

and the repetition of the word oft, and the fall firom the 
vowel a into the two li's in the other, — 

She bmsheth oft, and oft doth max t\iea rnxflTcSmxi'^, 
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So in his description of two substances in the handling, 
both equally smooth ; — 

Sack smoother seems than each, and each than each seems smoother. 

An abundance of examples from his poetry will be 
found in the volume before us. His beauty revolves on 
itself with conscious loveliness. And Coleridge is worthy 
to be named with him, as the reader will see also, and has 
seen already. Let him take a sample meanwhile from the 
poem called the Day-Dream ! Observe both the variety 
and sameness of the vowels, and the repetition of the soft 
consonants : — 

My eyes make pictures when they're shut : — 

I see a fountain, large and fair, 
A willow and a ruin'd hut, 

And thee and me and Mary there. 
O Mary ! make thy gentle hp our pillow ; 
Bend o'er m, like a hower, my beautiful green willow. 

By Straightforwardness is meant the flow of words in 
their natural order, free alike from mere prose, and from 
those inversions to which bad poets recur in order to 
escape the charge of prose, but chiefly to accommodate 
their rhymes. In Shadwell's play of Psyche, Venus gives 
the sisters of the heroine an answer, of which the following 
is the entire substance, literally, in so many words. The 
author had nothing better for her to say : — 

I receive your prayers with kindness, and will ^ve success to 
your hopes. I have seen, with anger, mankind adore your sister's 
beauty and deplore her scorn : which they shall do no more. For 
rU so resent their idolatry, as shall content your wishes to the full. 

Now in default of all imagination, fancy, and expres- 
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8ion, how was the writer to turn these words into poetry 
or rhyme ? Simply by diverting them from their natural 
order, and twisting the halves of the sentences each before 
the other. 

With kindness I your prayers receive, 

And to your hopes success will give. 
I have, with anger, seen mankind adore 
Your sister's beauty and her scorn deplore ; 

Which they shall do no more. 
For their idolatry I'll so resent. 
As shall your wishes to the full content ! ! 

This is just as if a man were to allow that there was 
no poetry in the words, "How do you find yourself?" 
** Very well, I thank you ; " but to hold them inspired, if 
altered into 

Yourself how do you find ? 
Very well, you I thank. 

It is true, the best writers in Shadwell's age were 
addicted to these inversions, partly for their own reasons, 
as fisur as rhyme was concerned, and partly because they 
held it to be writing in the classical and Virgilian manner. 
What has since been called Artificial Poetry was then 
flourishing, in contradistinction to Natural; or Poetry 
seen chiefly through art and books, and not in its 
first sources. But when the artificial poet partook 
of the natural, or, in other words, was a true poet 
after his kind, his best was always written in his 
most natural and straightforward manner. Hear Shad- 
well's antagonist Dryden. Not a particle of inversion, 
beyond what is used for the sake of emphasis in com- 
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mon discourse, and this only in one line (the last bnt 
three), is to be fonnd in his immortal character of the 
Duke of Buckingham : — 

A man so yarions, that he seemed to be 
Not one, bnt all mankind's epitome: 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long ; 
But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 
Then all for women, rlijming, dancing, drinking^ 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman ! who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy ! 
Bailing and praising were his usual themes , 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes : 
So over- violent, or over-civil. 
That every man with him was god or devil. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewarded, hut desert. 
Beggar'd by fools, whom still he foimd too late, 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

Inversion itself was often turned into a grace in these 
poets, and may be in others, by the power of being supe- 
rior to it ; using it only with a classical air, and as a help 
lying next to them, instead of a salvation which they are 
obliged to seek. In jesting passages also it sometimes 
gave the rhyme a turn agreeably wilful, or an appearance 
of choosing what lay in its way ; as if a man should pick 
up a stone to throw at another's head, where a less con- 
fident foot would have stumbled over it. Such is Dryden's 
use of the word might — the mere sign of a tense — in his 
pretended ridicule of the monkish practice of rising to 
sing psalms in the night. 
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And much they griev'd to see so nigh their hall 
I The bird that wam'd St. Peter of his fall ; 

That he should raise his mitred crest on high, 
And clap his wings and call his family 
To sacred rites ; and vex th' ethereal powers 
With midnight matins at nncivil hours ; 
Nay more, his quiet neighbours should molest 
Jtut in the sweetness of their morning rest. 

(What a line fall of " another doze " is that !) 

Beast of a bird! supinely, when he might 
Lie snug and sleep, to rise before the light ! 
What if his dull forefathers used that cry ? 
Could he not let a bad example die ? 

I the more gladly quote instances like those of Dryden, 
to illustrate the points in question^ because they are 
specimens of the very highest kind of writing in the heroic 
conplet upon subjects not heroical. As to prosaicalness 
in general^ it is sometimes indulged in by young writers 
on the plea of its being natural ; but this is a mere confu- 
sion of triviality with propriety, and is usually the result 
of indolence. 

VnmperfiucmmesB is rather a matter of style in general, 
than of the sound and order of words : and yet versification 
18 80 much strengthened by it, and so much weakened by 
its opposite, that it could not but come within the cate- 
gory of its requisites. When superfluousness of words is 
not occasioned by overflowing animal spirits, as in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, or by the very genius of luxury, as in 
Spenser (in which cases it is enrichment as well as over- 
flow), there is no worse sign for a poet altogether, except 
pare barrenness. Every word that could be XakaxL wr«^ 
•^ 6om a poem, iwreferable to either of the abo^e Te^e^ow^^ lot 
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it, is a Aam&go; and diuuj sucIj are death; for there 1 
nothing tbat posterity soems bo determined to resent I 
tliis want of respect for its time and trouble. The w 
is too rich in books to endure it. Even true poets b 
died of tMa Writer's Evil. Trifling ones have t 
with scarcely any pretensions but the terHoneaa of tba 
trifles. What hope can remain for wordy medioaflj 
Let the discerning reader take up any poem, pen in bandJ 
for the purpose of discovering bow many words be o 
strike out of it that give him no requisite idens, no relev 
ones tbat he cares for, and no reasons for the rbyn 
beyond its necessity, and he will see what blot and havMl 
he will make in maiiy an admired production of its day, 
— what marks of its inevitable fate. Bulky authors in 
particular, however safe they may think themselves, would | 
do well to consider what parts of their cargo they might ' 
dispense with in their proposed voyage down the gulfs of 
time ; for many a galiant vessel, thought indestructible in 
its age, has perished : — many a load of words, espected 
to be in eternal demand, gone to join the wrecks of self- 
love, or rotted in the warehouses of change and vicissitude. 
I have said the more on this point, because in an age when 
the true inspiration has undoubtedly been re-awakened by 
Coleridge and bis fellows, aud we have so many new 
poets coming forward, it may be as well to give a general 
warning against that tendency to an accumulation and 
ostentation of thowjkU, which is meant to be a refu- 
tation in full of the pretensions of all poetry less eogita- 
bund, whatever may be the requirements of its class. 
Sonng writers sliould beai' in mind, that even some of 
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Wry best materials for poetry are not poetry built ; and 
the smoUeat marble shrine, of exquisite workmanship, 
alues all that architect ever chipped away. Whatever 
be so dispensed willi is rubbish. 
fiiriely in Tersification consists in whatsoever can bo 
) for the prevention of monotony, by diversity of 
a snd cadences, distribution of emphasis, and retarda- 

and acceleration of time ; for the whole real secret 
ersificatiOQ is a musical secret, and is not attainable 
By Tital effect save by the ear of genius. All the mere 
rledge of feet and numbers, of accent and qnantity, 
no more impart it, than a knowledge of the Guide to 
ic will make a Beethoven or a Paisiello. It is a 
ler of sensibility and imagination ; of the beautiful in 
ical passion, accompanied by musical ; of the impera- 
necessity for a pause here, and a cadence there, and a 
ker or Blower utterance in this or that place, created 
nalogies of sound with sense, by the fluctuations of 
pg, by the demands of the gods and graces that 

the poet's harp, as the winds visit that of ^oIub. 
same time and qnantity which are occasioned by the 
taal part of this secret, thus become its formal ones, 
)t feet and syllables, long and short, iambics or 
leea ; which are the reduction of it to its less than dry 
iB. You might get, for instance, not only ten and 
in. but thirteen or fourteen syllables into a rhyming, 
fell as blank, heroical verse, if time and the feeling 
ijtted : and iu irregular measure this is often done ; 
as masicians put twenty notes in a bar instead of two, 
l^.iaaiisad of minima, according as Lho feeling they 
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we fispregsiiig impels tliem to fill ap the time with shi 
aati hurrieid notes, or nitli long; or as the choristers ii 
cathedral retard or precipitate the words of the chaonli 
according as the quantity of its notes, and the colon whici 
divides the verse of the psalm, conspire to demand it 
Had the modems home this principle in mind when fiiq 
settled the prevailing systems of verse, instead of 
them, as they appear to have done, from the first dravliiig , 
and one-syllabled notation of the chnrcb h^^mns, we sbonU 
Jwve retained all the advantaj^es of the more nonieioaa 
WsifioatioQ of the ancients, without being compelled \b 
buoy that there was uo alternative for ns between oiU 
4yUahit<al uniformity and the hesametera or other specisl 
tbrois nnsnited to onr toDgaes. Bnt to leave this qneB- 
liou (klonu, we mill present the reader with a few sufficing 
HpeoiineuB of the difference lietweeu monotony and varie^ 
in versit) cation, first from Pope, Pryden, and Milton, and 
nest from Gay and Coleridge. The following is the 
boiistvd melody of the nevertheless exquisite poet of tha 
Jiape Ii/' M« LDck, — exquisii-u in his wit and fancy, thongb 
'4>ot iu bis numbers. The rea<.ler will observe that it ii 
'4Iturally Bee-mw, like the rising and falling of a plank, 
with a light person at one end who is jerked up in the 
briefer time, and a heavier one who is set down more 
Jeisurely at the other. It is in tbe otherwise charmingi 
Jflscription of the heroine of that poem : — 

On her white breast — a sparkling cross she wo 
'Whioh Jews might kiss^ — nnd infiilels adore ; 
Her lively loolta — a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quicli as her eyes — and as unAx'd ns those 
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Favours to none — fco all she smiles extends, 
Oft she rejects — ^but never once offends ; 
Bright as the sun — her eyes the gazers strike, 
And like the son — ^they shine on all alike ; 
Yet gracefdl ease — and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults — if belles had faults to hide ; 
If to her share — some female errors fall, 
liook on her fieice — and you'll forget them all. 

Compare with this the description of Iphigenia in one 

ftlDiyden's stories from Boccaccio : — 

\ It happen*d — on a summer's holiday. 

That to the greenwood shade — ^he took his way, 

For Cjmon shunn'd the church — and used not much to pray : 

His quarter-staff — which he could ne'er forsake. 

Hung half before — and half behind his back : 

He trudg'd along — ^not knowing what he sought. 

And whistled as he went — ^for want of thought. 

By chance conducted — or by thirst constrain'd, 

The deep recesses of a grove he gain'd : — 

Where — in a plain defended by a wood, 

Crept through the matted grass — a crystal flood. 

By which — an alabaster fountain stood ; 

And on the margent of the fount was laid — 

Attended by her slaves — a sleeping maid ; 

liike Dian and her nymphs — ^when, tir'd with sport, 

To rest by cool Eurotas they resort. — 

The dame herself — the goddess well express'd, 

Not more distinguished by her purple vest — 

Than by the charming features of the face — 

And e'en in slumber — a superior grace : 

Her comely limbs — compos'd with decent care, 

Her body shaded — by a light cymarr. 

Her bosom to the view — was only bare ; 

Where two beginning paps were scarcely spied — 

For yet their places were but signified. — 

The fiEuming wind upon her bosom blows — 

To meet the fanning wind — the bosom rose , 

The fEinning wind — and purling stream — continue her repose., 
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For a further variety take, from the same auth 

Theodore and Honoria, a passage in which the coupi 

are run one into the other, and all of it modulated, 1 

the forme):, according to the feeling demanded by i 

-occasion : — 

Whilst listening to the murmuring leaves he stood— 
More than a mile immers'd within the wood — 
At once the wind was laid. I — The whispering sound 
Was dumh.l — A rising earthquake rock'd the ground. 
With deeper brown the grove was overspread — ] 
A sudden horror seiz'd his giddy head — 
And his ears tinkled — and his colour fled. 

Nature was in alarm. — Some danger nigh 
Seem'd threaten'd — ^though imseen to mortal eye. 
Unus'd to fear — he summon'd all his soul, 
And stood collected in himself — and whole : 
Not long. — 

But for a crowning specimen of variety of pause 

accent, apart from emotion, nothing can surpass 

account, in Paradise Lost, of the Devil's search for 

accomplice : — 

There was a pl^e. 
Now not — ^though Sin — ^not Time — first wrought the chang 
Where Tigris — at the foot of Paradise, 
Into a giilf — shot under ground — till part 
Rose up a fountain by the Tree of Life. 
In with the river sunk — and with it rose 
Satan — involv'd in rising mist — then sought 
Where to lie hid. — Sea he had search'd — and land 
From Eden over Pontus — and the pool 
Mseotis — up beyond the river Ob ; 
Downward as far antarctic ; — and in length 
West from Orontes — to the ocean barr'd 
At Darien — thence to the land where fl6ws 
Gkngea, audi Indus. — Thus the oxb h^ xooixi'd 
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"With narrow search ; — and with inspection deep 
Consider'd every creature— which of all 
Most opportune might serve his wiles — and found 
The serpent — siihtlest beast of all the field. 

Vi the reader cast his eye again over this passage, he 
yfS[ not find a verse in it which is not varied and har- 
monized in the most remarkable manner. Let him notice 
z^^ in particnlar that curious balancing of the lines in the 
axth and tenth verses : — 

In with the river sunk, &c. 
and 

Up beyond the river Ob. 

It might, indeed, be objected to the versification of 

Milton, that it exhibits too constant a perfection of this 

lond. It sometimes forces upon us too great a sense of 

consciousness on the part of the composer. We miss the 

first sprightly runnings of verse, — the ease and sweetness 

of spontaneity. Milton, I think, also too often condenses 

weight into heaviness. 

Thus much concerning the chief of our two most 
popular measures. The other, called octosyllabic, or the 
measure of eight syllables, oflfored such facilities for namby- 
pamby, that it had become a jest as early as the time of 
Shakspeare, who makes Touchstone call it the *' butter- 
woman's rate to market,** and the " very false gallop of 
verses.** It has been advocated, in opposition to the 
heroic measure, upon the ground that ten syllables lead 
a man into epithets and other superfluities, while eight 
syllables compress him into a sensible and pithy gentle- 
man. Bat the heroic measure laug\ift «A» \\,* ^Ci W ^t^^Si. 
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compreaeing, it converts one line into two, and aaerifiJ 
everything to the quick and importunate return of 8 
rhyme. With Diyden compare Gay, even in the Btrci 

JOf Gay,— 

H The wind was liigh, the window shakes; 

P With suddpn start tlie miaer wakes ; 

' Along the silent room he sttilks. 

(A miser never " stalks; " but a thjTne was { 
■' walks ") 



Looks back, aud tremble as he walks : 
Each look and every bolt he tries. 
In every creek and comer priea; 
Then opea the cheat with treBHOre ator'd, 
And stands in nipture o'er bis hoard; 



^^K"Hoard" and " treasore ator'd" are just made for one 
^Knother,) 

^^B Bat now, with sudden c[ualni3 posBess'd, 

^^^ He wrinp his hands, he beats bis breast ; 

By conscience stung, he wildly stares, 

And Uius liis guilty soul declarea. 

And so he denounces his gold, as miser never denounced 

r; and sighs because 
Virtue resides on earth no more 1 
Coleridge saw the mistake which had been made with 
regard to this measure, and restored it to the beautiful 
freedom of which it was capable, by calling to mind the 
liberties aUowed its old musical professors the piinstrels, 
and dividing it by time instead of syllablea ,- — by the heat 
of four, into which yon might get as many eyllablea as you 
Id, instead of allotting eight syllables to the poor time, 
istever it might have to aay. He vatled it frnUitv mth 
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uate rbymeB and staazus, with rests and omiBs 
Bcisely analogous to those in mnsic, and rendered it 
ogether worthy to utter the manifold thoughts and 
iings of himself and his lady Christabel. He even 
itnres, with an exquisite sense of solemn strangeuesa 
I licence (for there ia witchcraft going forward), to 
rodnce a coupkt of blank verse, itself as mystically and 
ntifolly modulated as anything in the music of Qluck 

"Tis the middle of night bj the caslle clock, 

And the owls have asrabeu'd the crowing cock 

Ta-whit I— Ta-whoo ! 

And ttark, again ! the crowing cock, 

Hovi drovriiln ht crew. 

Sir Leoline. tha haron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 

From her kemtet beneath the rock 

She maketh answer to the clock. 

Four for the qaarten iind tiiiilmfor l!\e hour. 

Ever and nye, bj sliine and sliower, 

Sixteen ahort howls, not over loud: 

Some SHj, she sees my lady's shroud, 

/i the night shUhj niid diirh ? 
The night ii chilly, but not iliirk. 
The thin grey clond is spread on high. 
It covers, but not liides, the sky. 
The moon is behind, and at the full, 
And yet slie looks both small and dull. 
The night is chilly, the cloud is grey ; 

I are not superfluities, but mjsterioua returns of 
lortunate feeling) 

'Tii a month before the monlh of May. 
And the spring eomcfi tlowly vp this fcii/. 
The lovely lady, Christabel, 
. ^bem her £tther luves ao wdl. 
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What makes her in the wood so late, 

A furlong from the castle-gate ? 

She had dreams all yesternight 

Of her own betrothed knight ; 

And she in the midnight wood will piay 

For the weal of her lover that's fax away. 

She stole along, she nothing spoke, 
The sighs she heav'd were soft and low, 
Jnd nought was green upon the oak, 
But moss and rarest mistletoe ; 
She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 
^nd in silence prayeth she. 

The lady sprang up suddenly. 

The lovely lady, Christabel ! 

It moan'd as near as near can be, 

But what it is, she cannot tell. 

On the other side it seems to be 

Of the huge, broad breasted, old oak tree. 

The night is chill, the forest bare ; 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 

(This ** bleak moaning *' is a witch's) 

There is not wind enough in the air 

To move away the ringlet curl 

From the lovely lady's cheek — 

There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red Uaf^ the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can. 

Hanging so light and hanging so high. 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the »ky. 

Hush, beating heart of Christabel ! 
Jesu Maria, shield her well ! 
She folded her arms beneath her cloak. 
And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there? 
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There she sees a. domBel bright, 
Di-est in & robe of silken wliite, 
That Hhadowy in tlie moonlight ahoii4 : 
The neck that made thnt white robe won. 
Her etatelj neck and arnia were bare : 
Her blue'vein'd feet unsandall'd were ; 
And wOdly glitter'd, here and there, 
The gema entangled in her hair. 
I guess 'twas frightful there t^ eee 
A lady so riclUij clad as she — 
Hcautiful cxeeeilii'aly. 

The piinolple of Variety in Uniformity is here worked 
a Btyle "beyond the reach of art." Everything is 
jersilied according to the demand of the moment, of the 
Bids, the eights, the emotions ; the very uniformity of 
iontline is gently varied ; and yet we feel that (/((• whole 
indofthe same character, the single and aweot uncou- 
fcanesa of the heroine making all the rest seem more 
Acious, and ghastly, and expectant. It is thus that 
rers}fleatum itself becomes part of the sentiment of a poem, 
and vindicates the pains that have been taken to show its 
iiuportance. I know of iio very fine yersification unac- 
companied with fine poetry ; no poetry of a mean order 
accomiiiuiied with verse of the highest. 

Aa to Rhyme, which might be thonght too insignificant 
to mention, it ia not at all so. The universal consent of 
modem Europe, and of the East in all ages, liaa made it 
ODe of the musical beauties of verse for all poetry but epic 
and drnmatic, and even for the former with Southern 
Europe, — a sustainment for the enthusiasm, and a demand 
to enjoy. The mastery of it consists in never writing it 
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knowing how to vary it, to give it novelty, to render 
more or less strong, to divide it (when not in couplets) 
the proper intervals, to repeat it many times where laxi 
or animal spirits dem^ind it (see an instance in Titank'l 
speech to the Fairils), to impress an affecting or startling 
remark with it, and to make it, in comic poetry, a new aadj 
surprising addition to the jest. 

Large was his bounty and his soul sincere, 
Heav'n did a recompence as largely send ; 

He gave to misery all he had, a tear ; 
He gain'd from heav'n ('twas all he wish'd) afriemh 

— Gray*B Elegij. 

The fops are proud of scandal ; for they cry 
At every lewd, low character, " That's /." 

— Dryden's Prologue to the Pilgrim. 

What makes all doctrines plain and clear ? 

About two hundred pounds a year. 

And tliat which was proved true before, 

Prove false again ? Two hundred more. — Hudihras 

Compound for sins they are inclined to. 

By damning tliose they have no mind to. — Id. 

Stor'd with deletery med'cines, 



Which whosoever took is dead since. — Id. 

Sometimes it is a grace in a master like Butler to force 
his rhyme, thus showing a laughing wilful power over the 
most stubborn materials : — 

Win 

The women, and make them draw in 
The men, as Indians with A/etnale 
Tame elephant inveigle tlie miift*— Id. 
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He made an iustrumtint to know 

If the moon shioeB at full or no ; 

That would, as soon ae e'er she skone. straight 

Whfillier 'twere day or night demonitrate; 

Tell what her diameter to an inoh is. 

And prove that she's not ntade oi green ehtese. 

— Hadibrat. 



JVoDoance it, by all means, grinckes, to make the joke 
more wilfiU. The happiest triple rhyme, perhaps, that 
«Ter was written, is in Don Juan : — 



\ 



But oh ! ye lords of ladies intelUotaal, 

Inform us truly. — haven't they li^n-jiech'd i/oii all .' 



A 



The swoepingness of the assumption completes the flowing" 
breadth of effect. 

Dryden confessed that a rhyme often gave him a 
tbonght. Probatlj the happy word " sprung " in thej 
following passage from Ben Jonson was suggested by U^| 

Kien the poet must have had the feeling in him : ^^| 
— Let OUT trumpets sound, ^^^^ 

And cleavo both air uad ground ^^^| 

With beating of our drums. ^^^| 

Let every lyre be strung, ^^^| 

Harp, laie, theorbo, sprung ^^H 

With toueh ofdaiitij Ihumhf. ^^M 

oDeati's trick for tippearing to rhyme naturally was 
to compose the second line of his couplet first ! which 
gires one the crowning idea of the "artificial school of 
poetry." Perhaps the most perfect master of rhyme, the 
easiest and most abundant, was the greatest writer of 
comedy that the world has seen, — Moliere. 

If a yonng i-eader should aak, after all. What is the 
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poets from the next best, and so on ? the answer is, the 
only and twofold way : fiist, the pemsal of the best poets 
with the greatest attention; and, second, the cnltiyatioa 
of that loye of trath and beauty which made them what 
they are. Eveiy tnie reader of poetry partakes a more 
than ordinary portion of the poetic nature; and no one 
can be completely snch, who does not love, or take an 
interest in, eyerything that interests the poet, from the 
firmament to the daisy, — from the highest heart of man to 
the most pitiable of the low. It is a good practice to read 
with pen in hand, marking what is liked or doubted. It 
rivotfl the attention, realizes the greatest amonnt of enjoy- 
ment, and facilitates reference. It enables the reader also, 
from time to time, to see what progress he makes with his 
own mind, and how it grows up towards the stature of its 
OKalt<^r. 

Tf ibo same person should ask. What class of poetry 
ifl tlio liighest ? I should say, undoubtedly, the Epic ; for 
it iTirludos tbo drama, with narration besides ; or the 
Rponkiiif( and action of the characters, with the speaking 
of ilio port liimHolf, whose utmost address is taxed to 
rclftif* n\\ woll for so long a time, particularly in the 
)irtflPrt^»»« lnft«t «n«tained by enthusiasm. Whether this 
i»lMWq lirtfl iiinliulml ilio p(rcatest poet, is another question 
Ml ill MiMl«»r irU%\ J fttr HliakHpcare perplexes all such verdicts, 
i.vi'M mIm»m l\\t* t'Utltnnui in Homer; though, if a judgment 
hiuy Im' «Iimwm lioin bl« tmrly rmnsLtiYes (Venm and AdoniSy 
himI llMi lifiim III hiu'i'tu't'.), it \H U) }>e doubted whether even 
Hh«lMt|iiiHMJ iwiuM bavti UAA a ntr^ry like Homer, owing to 
/y^/// nffiummnt' uniiniy and Huperfobiaiion o^ Wiwxv^V\. «. 
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IB of which might bo occaBionally desired t 

if it were possible, once poesessiDg anything 
it away. Next to Homer and Shakspearo 
snch narrators as the less uniyeraal, bnt still intcnser 
» ; Milton, with his dignified imagination ; tlie iini- 
profoundly simple Chaucer ; and lusnriant, romoto 
r — immortal child in poetry's most poetic Bolitndes : 
le great second-rate di'amatists ; nnleas those who 
better acquainted with Greek tragedy than I am, 
demand a place for them before Chaucer : then the airy 
ret robnat universality of Ariosto ; the hearty, out-of-door 
nature of Theocritus, also a universalist ; the finest lyrioU 
poets (who only take short flights, compared with the 
nsmttors) ; the purely contemplative poeta who havo mure 
thought than feeling; the descriptive, flatirical, didactic, 
epigrammatic. It is to bo homo in mind, however, that 
the first poet of an inferior class may be superior to fol- 
lowers in the train of a higher one, though the superiority 
is by no means to be taken for granted ; otherwise Popo 
would be superior to Fletchei', and Butler to Pope. Imagi- 
nation, teeming with action and character, makes tho 
greatest poeta ; feeling and thought the next ; faucy (by 
itself) the next ; wit the last. Thought by itself makes 
no poet at all; for the mere conclusions of the nnder- 
standing can at best be only bo many intellectual mattevB 
of fact. Feeling, even destitute of conscious tliougbt, 
stands a far better poetical chance ; feeling being a sort "f 
thought without the process of thinking, — a grasper of (Ijo 
truth without seeing it. And wlat ia very rtmarkabh', 
seldom makes the blanilets l\»al \,\\o\i^\V \w?,. >»^ 
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Ki (Ustinction hae boen maJe lietween taste and j 
it. Taete is the verv muter of judgment, 
ficial fruit in your mouth, or only handle it, andfl 
■will Hoon perceive the difference between judging { 
tasto or tact, an'd judging from the abeti'aet figment c 
judgment. The latter does but throw you into { 
and doubta. Hence the conceits that astonish us i 
grflvest, and even subtlest thinkers, whose taete is notfl 
piirtionate to their mental perceptions ; men iike Do( 
for instance ; who, apart from accidental personal imji 
sions, Boeni to look at nothing as it really is, but onl 
to what may be thought of it. Hence, on the other h 
tlie dolightfulness of those poets who never yiolate i 
of foeltng, whether in thiiijrs real or imaginary; whtr 
always consistent with their object and its requiremai 
and who run the great round of nature, not to perplei 
be perplexed, but to make themselves and us happy. 
luckily, delightful n ess is not incompatible with greatness, 
willing soever as men may be in their present imperfect 
state to set the power to subjugate above the power to 
please. Truth, of any great kind whatsoever, makes great 
writing. This is the reason why such poets as Ariosto, 
Uiough not writing with a constant detail of thought and 
feeling like Dante, are justly considered great as well as 
deliglitfiil. Their greatness proves itself by the same 
truth of nature, oud euBtained power, though in a different 
wav. Their action is not bo crowded and weighty ; their 
sphere has more tcmtories loss fertile ; bat it has enchant- 
ments of its own, which excess of thonght would spoil,- 
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ke the beauty and greatness of these, treated u 
■ treat them, ia aimply to be defective in eympathy. 
f planet is not Mars or Satni-n. There is also YenoB 
': Mercury. There ia one genias of the aoath, and 
Iter of the north, and others uniting both. The reader 
a too thoughtless or too sensitive to like intensity' of 
f sort, and he who is too thoaghthil or too dall to like 
ing but the greatest possible stimulus of reflection or 
toon, are equally wanting in oomplexional fitness fur a 
enjoyment of books. Ariosto occoBionally says 
9 things as Dante, and Spenser as Shakspeare ; but 
ibe basiness of both is to enjoy ; and in order to partake 
their enjoyment to its full extent, yoa must feel wbat 
poetry is in the general as well as the particular, must be 
aware that there are different songa of the spheres, some 
fuller of notes, and others of a sustained delight ; and aB 
the former keep you perpetually alive to thought or 
passion, so from the latter you receive a constant har- 
monious sense of truth and beauty, more agreeable per- 
haps on the whole, though less exciting. Ariosto, for 
instance, does not IcU a »tory with the brevity and concen- 
trated passion of Dante ; every sentence is not so full of 
matter, nor the style so removed from the indifference of 
prose ; yet you are charmed with a truth of another sort, 
equally characteristic of the writer, equally drawn from 
nature and substituting a. healthy sense of enjoyment for 
intenser emotion. Esclusiveneas of liking for this or that 
mode of truth, only shows, either thata reader's percep- 
tions are limited, or that he would sacrifice truth itself tn 
,^ ^Tourite form of it. &r 'WaUAi Sa^SI^, -^V*;^ -«)«& ^a^ 
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trenobAnt with his pen as his sword, hailed the 
Qiieeiie of his friend Spenser in verses in which he said 
that Petrarch was thenceforward to be no more beard ef; 
and that in all English poetry there was nothing ha 
counted "of any price" but the effnaions of tbe ne* 
antbor. Yet Petrarch is still living ; Chaucer was not 
abolished by Sir Walter ; aud Sbakapeare is thought some- 
what valuable. A botanist might as well have said, that 
itiyrtlos and oaks were to disappear, because acacias had 
come up. It is with the poet'a creations, as with Nature's, 
great or small. Wherever truth and beauty, whateyer 
their an^ount, can be worthily shaped into verse, and 
answer to some demand for it in onr hearts, there poetry 
is to be found ; whether in productions grand and beautiful 
aa some great event, or some mighty, leafy solitude, or no 
bigger and more pretending than a aweet face or a bnnch 
of violets ; whether in Homer's epic or Gray's Elq/y, in 
the enchanted gardens of Arioato and Spenser, or the very 
pot-herbs of tbe Schoohimtreis of Shenatone, the balms 
of the aimplicity of a cottage. Not to know and feel this, 
is to bo deficient in the uuivoraolity of Nature herself, who 
is a poetoBB on tlio smallost as woll as tbe largest scale, 
and who calla upon us to admire all her productions ; not 
indeed with tbe same degi-oc of admiration, but with no 
refusal of it, except to defect. 

I cannot draw thia essay towards iln conclusion better 
than with throe momorahlo words of Milton ; who has said, 
that poetry, in comparison with Hcieiioo, in " simple, aeai 
Buous, and passionate." By Hinipb', \w means unperpl 
Mid seJf-evident ; by sensmous, gQiiiB'^ "-^vX tiiW otH 
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y p&SBioBale, excit-ed and ontlinsiastic. I am aware that 
different eonBtroctions have been put on some of these 
vords ; but the context seems to me to necessitato those 
before us. I quote, however, not &om the original, bd 
from an extract in the Reinarkt on Paradise Lost ] 
Richardson. 

"Wliat the poet has to cultivate above all things is love ' 
and truth ; — what he has to avoid, like poison, is the 
fleeting and the false. He will got no good by proposing 
to be " in earnest at the moment." His earnestness must 
be innate and habitual; born with him, and felt to be 
his moat precious inheritance, " I expect neither profit 
nor general fame by my writings," saya Coleridge, in the 
Preface to his Poems ; "and I consider myself as having 
been amply repaid without either. Poetry has been to me 
its ' otfn exceeding great reward ; ' it has soothed my 
afflictions ; it has multiplied and leiined my enjojiuents ; 
it has endeared solitude ; and it has given me the habit 
of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all 
that meets and sun-ounds me." — Pickering's edition, p. 10. 

" Poetry," says Shelley, " lifts the veilfrom the hidden 
beauty of the world, aiid makes familiar objects be as if they 
were riot familiar. It reproduces all that it i-epreseiits ; 
and the impersonations clothed in its Elysiau light stand 
thenceforward in the minds of those who have once con- 
templated them, as memorials of that gentle and exalted 
content which extends itself over all thonghts and actions 
with which it co-exists. The great secret of morals is 
love, or a going out of our own nature, and an identifica- 

gf^amiyes mth the beautif\jl wi&iii. emV. "■oi.SWi.^^i 
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Action, or person, uot our owu. A man, to be 
Kooi], must imftgino iutensely and comprehensiTeiy ; h« 
iriuat. pill. Iiim»elf in the plac« of nnotlier, and of nun; 
otborB : tho pains and pleasures of his species niBst 
looomu bin own. The great instrument of moral good is 
iiniij{iniitioii ; itiid poetry administers to the efFeet by acting 
iipun tlio c-ai](to." — Essnys and Letters, vol. i. p. 16. 

T would not willingly say anything after perorationfl 
like those ; but its treatises on poetry may oliance to have 
auditorH who think tbemselvea called upon to vindicate 
tlio superiority of what ia termed useful knowledge, it may 
bo aa well to add, that if the poet may be allowed to pique 
liiinaelf on any one thing more than another, compared 
with tlione who undervalue him, it is on' that power of 
nn (lor valuing nobody, and no attainments different from 
bis own, wliioh in given him by the very faculty of imagina- 
tion tlioy despise. The greater includes the less. They 
do uot Heo that thoir inability to comprehend him argnea 
tho Hraallor oapaoity. No man recognizes the worth of 
ntility mow t.httn tho poet : he only desires that the 
mnauinK of tlio term may not come short of its greatness, 
and exclude the noblest ueoeBaitios of his feUow- creatures. 
Ho is quite as muoh ploasod, for instance, mth the faci- 
litioB for rapid eouveyauod aiTorded him by the railroad, as 
tho dullest confiner of its advaiitntjes to that single idea, 
or as the grtialest two-idoa'd niun who varies that single 
idea with hugging himself on bis " biittous " or his good 
diunei. But he acoB also thtt biuiuty of the country 
through which he paasos, of th« UiwnH, of the heavens, 
<?/■ /Jie stmw-eDgine itself, thundering tmi ^xmrn^ B.\rrti^ 
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like a magic horse, of the affections that are carrying, 
perhaps, half the passengers on their journey, nay, of 
those of the great two-idea'd man ; and, beyond all this, he 
discerns the incalculable amount of good, and knowledge, 
and refinement, and mutual consideration, which this won- 
derftd invention is fitted to circulate over the globe, 
perhaps to the displacement of war itself, and certainly to 
the diffusion of millions of enjoyments. 

" And a button-maker, after all, invented it ! " cries 
oar friend. 

Pardon me — it was a nobleman. A button-maker 
may be a very excellent, and a very poetical man too, and 
yet not have been the first man visited by a sense of the 
gigantic powers of the combination of water and fire. It 
was a nobleman who first thought of this most poetical bit 
of science. It was a nobleman who first thought of it, — 
a captain who first tried it, — and a button-maker who 
perfected it. And he who put the nobleman on such 
thoughts, was the great philosopher. Bacon, who said 
that poetry had '' something divine in it," and was neces- 
sary to the satisfaction of the human mind. 



SPENSER. 

(•ORX, PROBABLY ABOUT THE TEAR 1558- 
niED, 1598. 



■hreg things must be conceded to the objectors against 
this divine poet : first, that he wrote a good deal of 
allegory ; second, that he has a great many snperfluona 
woi-da ; third, that he was very fond of alliteration. He 
is aocaaed also {hy little boys) of obsolete words and 
spelling ; and it must be added, that he often forces Hh 
rhymes ; nay, spells them in an arbitrary manner on 
purpose to make them fit. In short, he has a variety of 
fanlta, real or supposed, that would be intolerable in 
writers in general. This is true. The answer is, that 
his genius not only makes amends for all, but overlays 
them, and makes them beautiful, with "riches fineless." 
When acquaintance with him is once begun, he repels 
none but the anti -poetical. Others may not be able to 
read him continuously ; but more or less, and as an 
enchanted stream " to dip into," they will read him 
always. 

In Spenser's time, orthography was unsettled. 
nanciation is always so. The great post, I'he.xe.^ciTe, % 






ipells his wovJb, whetliei rhymed or otherwise, in 8-' 
maimer apparently arbitrary, for the purpose of inducing 
the reader to give them the sonnd fittest for the sense. 
Alliteration, which, aa a ground of melody, had heen a 
prineiple in Anglo-Saxon verse, continued such a favourite 
with old EngHsh poets whom Spenser loved, that, as late 
as the reign of Edward III., it stood in the place of 
rhyme itself. Our author turns it to beautiful account. 
Saperfluousness, though esishowed with a tine instinct hy 
Chaucer in some of his latest works, where the narrative 
was fullest of action and character, abounded in hia others ; 
and, in spite of the classics, it had not been recog- 
nized as a fault in Spenser's time, when books were still 
rare, and a writer thought himself bound to pour out all 
he felt and knew. It accorded also with his geuius ; and 
in him is not an excess of weakness, but of will and luxury. 
And as to allegory, it was not only the taste of the day, 
originating in gorgeous pageants of church and state, but 
in Spenser's hands it became such an embodiment of 
poetry itself, that its objectors really deserve no better 
answer than has been given tbem by Mr. Hazlitt, who 
asks, if they thought Uie allegoiy would "bite them." 
The passage will be found a little further on. 

Spenser's great characteristic is poetic luxury. If 
yoo go to liim for a story, you will be disappointed ; if 
• style, classical or concise, the point against li im 
mceded; if for pathos, you must weep for peraon- 
lialf-real and too beautiful; if for mirth, you must 
Isngh out of good breeding, and because it pleaseth 1 
great, sequestered man to be facetious. 'Bn^ \1 -^Wk. \i 
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poetry well enough to enjoy it for its owa sake, let no ■ 
reports of hia " allegory " deter you from hia acquamtai 
for great will be your loaa. His allegory itself is buti 
part allegory, and nice parts beauty and enjoyment ; soii 
times an excess of fleali and blood. His forced rhyi 
and his sentences written to fill up, which in a I 
would be intolerable, are accompanied with such end| 
grace and dreaming pleasm-e, fit to 

Moke heayan drowsy with the liuiinoiiy. 

that although it is to be no more ospected of anybt 
read him through at once, than to wander days and nid 
in a forest, thinking of nothing else, yet any true loTfl 
poetry, when be comes to know him, would as soon qui 
with repose on the summer grass. You may get up I 
go away, but will return next day at noon to listen to9 
waterfalls, and to see, " with half-shut eye," bis Yisioia^ 
knights and nympha, his gods and goddesses, wboc) 
brought down again to earth in immortal beauty. 

Spenser, in some respects, is more southern than | 
Bouth itself, Dante, hut for the covered heat which c 
sioually concentrates the utmost sweetness as wellj 
venom, would be quite northern compared with him. 
is more luxurious than Ariosto or Taaso, more 1 
with the presence of beauty. Hia wholesale poetical b 
mixing up all creeds and mythologies, hat with leBfli 
violence, resembles that of Dante and Boccaccio ; and it 
gives the compound the better wan-ant in the more agree- 
able impression. Then his versification is almost perpet* 
hoodiy. 



^^^r SPEXSER. 

^^^enser ia the farthest removed ftom the ordinal 
Axes snd haunts of the world of all the poets that evfl 
irrote, except perhaps Ovid ; and this, which is the r 
why EQcre men of busiuesa and the world do not like hin^ 
eoQBtittitds his most hewitching charm with the poetics 
He is not bo great a poet as Shakspeai'e or Dante ;— 
has less imagination, though more fancy, than Milton, 
He does not see things so purely in their elements as 
D&nte ; neither can he combine their elements like Shak-_ 
speare, nor bring snch frequent intensities of words, or Q 
wholesale imaginative sympathy, to bear upon hia subj« 
as any one of them ; though he has given noble diffuiu 
instances of the latter in his Una, and his Mamm 
Ms accounts of Jealousy and Despair. 

But when you are " over-informed " with thought and 
passion in Shakspeare, when Milton's mighty grandeurs 
oppress you, or are found mixed with painful absurdities, 
or when the world is vexatious and tiresome, and you haTftJ 
had enongh of your own vanities or struggles in it, c 
when "house and laud" themselves are "gone 
spent," and your riches must He in the regions of t 
" nnknown," then Spenser is " most excellent." 
remoteness from everyday life is the reason perhaps wlq 
Somers and Chatham admired him ; and his possession c 
every kind of imaginary wealth completes his charm witj 
bia brother poets. Take him in short for what he is, " 
whether greater or less than his fellows, the poetical 
faculty is so abundantly and beautifully predominant in 
him above every other, though he had passion, 
thought, snd plenty of ethics, and was as learned a i 
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as Ben Jonson, perhaps as Milton bimBeU', that be has 
always Leen felt by his coontiTiiieii to be what Charlffl 
Lamb called him, the " Poet's Poet." He has had more 
idolatry and imitation &om his brethren than all the rest 
pat together. The old nndiamatic poets, Drayton, Browne, 
Drammotid, Giles and Phineas Fletcher, were as full of 
him as the dramatic were of Shakspeare. Milton studied 
and used Lim, calling him the " sage and serious 
Spenser; " and adding, that he " dared be known to think 
him a hotter teacher than Scotns or Aquinas." Cowley said 
that be became a poet by reading him. Dryden claimed 
him for a master. Pope said he read him with as mnch 
pleasure when he was old, as young. Collins and Gray loTcd 
him ; Thomson, Shenstone, and a host of inferior writers, 
expressly imitated him ; Bums, Byron, Shelley, and Keats 
made nse of his stanza ; Coleridge eulogized liim ; and he 
is as dear to the best Hving poets as he was to their prede- 
cessors. Spenser has stood all the changes in critical 
opinion ; all the logical and formal conclusions of the 
understanding, as opposed to imagination and lasting sym- 
pathy. Hobbes in vain attempted to depose him in fayour 
of Davenant'a Gondibert. Locke and his friend Molyneux 
to no pm-pose preferred Blackmore ! Hume, acute and 
encroaching philosopher as be was, but not so uniyersal in 
his philosophy as great poets, hurt Spenser's reputation 
with none but the French (who did not know him) ; and, 
by way of involuntary amends for tho endeavour, he set np 
for poets such men as Wilkie and Blacklock ! In vain, in 
Tdin. " In spite of philosophy and fashion," says a better 
critic of that day (Bishop Hurd), " Faerie Spenser still 
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? highest amongBl the poets ; I mean with all thoa( 
> ate either of that honse, or hare any kiuduess for it' 
rth-boru critics may blaspheme ; 

But Eill the gods are ravish 'd witJi delight 
Of his celestial song and uuaiuk'a woodioaa might." 
Memarkt or the Plan and Conduct of the FatHc Quttii« (in 
flitian of Spenser, vol. ii. p. 1H31. 

"In reading Spenaer," eaysWarton, "if the critie 
I satisfied, yet the reader is transported." — (Id. p. 65.) 
jenser," observes Coleridge, "has the wit of tho 
1, with the deeper inwardness of the northeni 
Take especial note of the marvellous independ- 
ence and true iniuginutiye absence of all pai-ticular space 
or time in the Faerie Qiieene. It is iu the domains 
neither of history nor geography ; it is ignorant of all 
artificial boundary, all material obstacles; it is truly in 
land of Faerie, that is, of mental space. The poet has 
placed you in a dream, a charmed sleep : and you neither 
wish nor have the power to inquii-e, where you arc, or how 
you got there." — Literary Remains, vol. i. p. 94. 

"In reading the Faerie Quecne," says Hazlitt, "you 
see a little withered old man by a wood-side opening a 
wioket, a giant, and a dwarf lag^ng far behind, a damsel 
io a boat upon on enchanted lake, wood-nj-mphs and 
satyrs ; and all of a sudden you are transported into a 
lofly palace, with tapers burning, amidst knights and 
ladies, with dance and revelry, and song, ' and mask and 
antique pageantry.' — But some people will say that all this 
msj be very fine, bat they cannot understand it on account 
of the aUe^rf. They are afraid oS tVe ftiie^jO^ , %.% \!£ tbe^ 
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thought it would bite them ; they look nt it as 8 chi 
looks at a painted dragon, and think that it will Strang 
them in its shining folds. This is very idle. If they i 
not meddle with the allegory, the allegorj- will not medd 
with them, Wtthout minding it at all, the whole is 
plain as a pike-staff. It might as well be pretended, tb 
we cannot see Poiissiu's pictures for the allegory, as th 
the allegory prevents us from understanding Spenser."- 
Lectures on the English Poets (Templeman's editio 
12mo p. 67). 



ARCHIMAGO'S HERMITAGE. 



THK HOUSE OF UORPEEUS, 






Tohiraago, a b3^critical niagicmn, lures Una and tlie Red-cn 
Knight into bis abode ; and while they axe aeleep, sands 
Morphens, the god of sleep, for a &]Be dream to piodooe diaoi 
between them. 

A littU lowly hennitage it vitti, 
Down tn a dale, hard by aforett't tidt. 
Far from reiort ofpeopU Uiat did pass 
In travel to and fro : a little wide 
There wBB a hoi; chapel edifyde. 
Wherein the hermit dialy wont to say 
His holy things eaah morn nud eventide : 
Thereby a crystal etream did gently play, 
Which fixhm a sacred fountain icfllid forth iilwag. (') 

Arrived there, tlio little lioiiae llioy fill, (^ 
Nor look for entertainment wliore none »raa; f*) 
Best is their feast, and all Ihiiige at their will ' 
) The nobUat mind tha tiut eontentintM fiui. ') 



I 



BPEN'SEE. 

With fair disoonrae the svenlng so the; pass. 
For that old man of pleasing wonls had store, 
And well could file his tongue as smooth as glasa : 
He told of ewnte and popes, and evermore 
" n Ave-Mary after and before. 

The drooping iiight tlius oreepeth on tliem fast ; 
And the sad hmnonr, hading their eye-iuh, 
Ab mesBenger of Morpheus, on them cast 
Sn^t elambering dew ; the which to sleep them l>ids. 
Unto their lodgings then his guests be rids : 
Where, when all drown'd in deadly sleep he finds, 
He to his stndy goes ; and there amide 
His magic books, and arte of sundry kinds. 
Hr eeeht out mighty ckantii (o troyhU sleepij minda. 

Then choosing out few words most hori'^liti: 

« tkem read .') (*) thereof did verses irame ; 
With whiob, and other spells lite terrible, 
He bade awake black Pluto's grisly dame ; 
And cursed Heaven ; and spake reproachful sha^r; 
Of highest God, the Lord of life and light: 
A bold bad man ! tliat dar'd to call by name 
Great Gorgon, (') prince of darkness and dead night ; 
At nMdi Cocytns quakes, and Styx is put to flight. 




And forth he coll'd out of deep darkness dread 
Legions of sprites, the which, like little flies, Cl 
Ftuttering about hit eEer-damned head. 
Await whereto their service he applies ; 
To aid his friends, or fray his enemies : 
Of those he chose out two, the falsest two, 
And fittest tot to forge true-seeming lies : 
The one of them he gave a mess^e to. 
The other by liimself stay'd other work to do. 

He, making speedy way through sj^rsed air. 
And through tlie world of waters wide and ileep, \*) 
To Mcupheus' honse do^ haafflj t^^^. >.''\ 
the boiveU of t^e eaitl\ tuU «AAe^ 




And low, where dawning day dotii never peep. 
His dwelliug IB ; tliere Ttikyi his wet bed 
Dolli ever mask, and Cynthia still doth steep 
In silver dew his evei-diooping head, 
While sad Night over I""' her mantle black doth 8] 

Whose double gates he findeth locked last ; 
The one fair fram'd of bumish'd Ivory, 
The other hJI with atLver overcast ; 
And wakeful dogs before them /ar do lie. 
Watching to baiuEh Cfire their enemy, 
Who oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleep. 
By them the sprite doth pass in quietly, 
And unto Moi'pheua comes, whom drowned deep 
In drowsy fit he linda : of nothing ha takes keep. 

And mare to lull him in hit tlumbvr soft, 
A trialrling stream from high rook tumbliag dotrn 
And ner-drinzlitig rata upon the loft, 
Mix'd viitk a murmuring wintf, muah liht the tt 
Of manning bees, did catt him in uewoun: 
No other noise, nor people's troublous ariei, 
A* Hill are wont to annoy the tcalUd town. 
Might there be heard ; but aareless Quiet lie* 
Wrapt in eternal silence, far from enemies. ('") 

The meBsenger approaching to him spake ; 
But his waste words retum'd to him in vain : 
So sound he slept, that nought might him awaits 
Then rudely he him thrust, and push'd with pnint 
Whereat he gan to atreteh ; but he again 
Shook tiim BO hard, that forced him u> speak. 
As one then ia a dream, whose drier brain 
la toat irith troubled sights and fancies weak, 
He munihled soft, but would not all his Rilence brea 

The sprite then gan more boldly him to wake, 
And threaten'd unto liim the dreaded name 
Of Heoate : whereat he gan to quake, 
AadHStiag up hia lumpish head, iniOitABmA 



Half angry aaked him, for wh&t he came. 
" Hither," qnoih he, " ma Avchimago aecl 
He that the sttthbom sprites can wisely ti 
He bids thee to him send for hie intent 
A fit false dream, that can delude the eleeper'a sent." ("), 

The god ohey'd ; and calling forth straiglitway 
A diveree Dream (") out of his prison darlt. 
Deiiver'd it to him, and down did lay 
HJH heavy head, devoid of carefnl cork ; 
Wlose seuBes all were straight henuinb'd and sfarli. 
He, back returning by the ivory door, 
Remounted up at light tu cheerful lark ; 
And on his litlU icinga the Dream he bore 
In haste nnto liis lord, whi>rG ho him left afore. 



C) Welled forth alway. 
The modulation of this cbarmiiig stanza is exquisitdi 
Let ns divide it into its pauses, and see what we have t 
hearing :— 






A little lowly hermitage it was, | 
Down in a dale, | hard by a forest's side, | 
Far from resort of people | that did pass 
In travel to and fro : | a little wide | 
There was a holy ohapel edifyde, | 
■Wherein the hermit duly wont to say 
His holy things { eaeh mom and eventido ; \ 
Thereby a crystal stream did fiently play. | 
"Which from a sacred fountain welled forth nlwm 



Mark the variety of the panaes, of the accentuation of 
the syllables, and of the intonation of the vowels ; all 
closing in that esqaisita last line, as soft and eontinnoua 
aa the water it describes. The repetition of the words 
iiU^ aad h---ly add to the Bacied. &ii\iga,to%& ^1 "^u^ s£$iKi^ 



^2 SPENSER. 

We are to fancy the little tenement on the skirts of a 
forest, that is to say, within, but not deeply within, the 
trees ; the chapel is near it, bnt not close to it, more 
embowered; and the rivulet may be supposed to circuit 
both chapel and hermitage, running partly under the trees 
between mossy and flowery banks, for hermits were great 
cullers of simples; and though Archimago was a false 
hermit, we are to suppose him living in a true hermitage. 
It is one of those pictures which remain for ever in the 
memory ; and the succeeding stanza is worthy of it. 

(^ Arrived there, the little house theyfU, 

Not literally the house, but the apartment as a speci- 
men of the house ; for we see by what follows that the 
hermitage must have contained at least four rooms : one 
in which the knight and the lady were introduced, two 
more for their bed-chambers, and a fourth for the magi- 
cian's study. 

Nor look for entertainment where none was. 

^' Entertainment " is here used in the restricted sense 
of treatment as regards food and accommodation ; accord- 
ing to the old inscription over inn-doors — ** Entertainment 
for man and horse." 

(*) The nohlest mind the best contentment has. 

This is one of Spenser's many noble sentiments 
expressed in as noble single lines, as if made to be 
recorded in the copy-books of full-grown memories. As, 
/or example^ one which he is fond oi Tep^aXaii^x — 




No sersiue lontltsome to a gentle mind. 
Entire affecdon scomoth nicer handB. 
True love loathes disdainful nieet;. 

And that fine Alesandi'ine,— 

Weak bod J nell is cliang'd for mind'a redonbled force. 
And another, which Milton has imitated in Comut — 
Virtne gives herself hght in darknesa for to wade, 

t') (Le( none them read .') 

Aa if we could! And yet while we smile at the 

iiupoBsibility, we delight in this solemn injonction of the 

Poet's, BO child-Hke, and full of the imaginative souse (^jfl 

the trath of what he is saying. ^M 

^^V A bold bad nuin .' that diir'tl to ctdl by inmt ^H 

^^^V Great Oorgon, ^^H 

^^ Thia is the ineffable personage whom Milton, with ^H 
fvopriety equally classical and poetical, designates as ^| 

.... The dreaded name ^| 

Of Demogorgon. — Par. Lnst, book ii. v. BOS. 

Ancient believers apprehended such dreadful conse- 
quences from the mention of him, that hie worst and most 
potent inTokors are represented as fearful of it ; nor am I 
aware that any poet, Greek or Lrfitin, has done it, thongh 
learned commentators on Spenser imply otherwise. In 
the passages they allude to, in Lvcan and Statins, there is 
no name uttered. The adjuration is always made by a 
periphrasis. This circtim (Stance is noticed by Boccaccio, 
who has given by far the best, and indeed, I believe, 
Jjfcy oaJy account of this very rare goi, euifi'^ ^JwaS.'* 



iBirid 



^^wic 



idgod from liis pages in a modem Italian myi 
imd fiirniehed by his own authoritieB, LaL-tantius ani 1 
Theodantus, the latter an author now lost. Ben JoiiBon I 
calls him "Boccaccio's Demogorgon." The passage U in I 
the first book of hia Gene^ilogie Deorum, a work of prodi- ' 
gious eraditjon for that age, an J full of the gusto of a mm ' 
of genius. According to Boccaccio, Demogorgon (Spiril 
Ea/rth-worker) was the great deity of tho rustical Arcadians, 
and the creator of all things out of brute matter. Ho 
describes him as a pale and sordid -lookiDg wretch, inhabit- 
ing the centra of the earth, ail over moss and dirt, sqaa- 
lidly wot, and emitting an earthy smell ; and he laughs at 
the credulity of the ancients in thinking to make a god of _ 
STich a fellow. He is very glad, however, to talk about him ; 
and doubtless had a lurking respect for him, inasmuch aa 
mud and dirt are among the elements of things material, 
,d therefore partake of a certain mysterj' and divineness. 



Legiont of sprites, the which, like little Jliea. 
Flies are old embodiments of evil spirits;— Anacreoii 
forbids UH to call tbem incarnations, in reminding us that 
insects are fleshlesa and bloodless, avaiftoaapKa. Beelze- 
bub signifies the Lord of Flies. ^^M 



The world of voters iiido and ihep. ^^^| 

How complete a sense of the ocean under one of its 
aspects I Spenser had often been at sea, and his pictures 
of it, or in connexion with it, are frequent and fine accord- 
ingly, superior perhaps to those of any other English 
jKieij Milton certainly, except in that otib iamoMa S-iaa^vsisi.- 
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1 passage in wbicli he dc^Bcribtis a &eut at a distance as 
leeming to " liang iu the eloudB." And Shakspeare throws 
bimeelf wonderftdly into a storm at aea, as it' he had 
io the thick of it ; though it is not known that he 
'quitted the land. But nobody talks bo much about ths' 
'Wa, or its inhabitants, or its TOyagers, as Spenser. Hs' 
Mb well acqnaiuted with the Irish Channel. Coleridga 
obsenes (ut sup.), that "one of Spenser's arts is that ol 
illileration, which he nsea with great effect in doubling, 
tbfl impreHsion of an image." The yerse above noticed JB 
» Wutifnl ex&mple, 

(•J To Morphmii houte doth haitily repair, lui. 
SpenBet's earth is not the Homeric earth, a dreular 
^, or disc, studded with monntains, and encompassed with 
lie "ocean stream." Neither is it in all cases a globe, 
"fl must take hia coamogiuphy as we find it, and as he 
^nts it; that is to say, poetically, and according to tha 
fteiing required by the matter in hand. In the present 
fflBtance, we are to suppose a precipitous country striking 
gloomily and far downwards to a cavernous sea-shore, in, 
irhich the bed of Morpheus is placed, the ends of its 
iQTtains dipping and fluctuating in the water, which 
caches it from underground. The door is towards a flai^ 
u the land-side, with dogs lying " far before it ; " and thff 
loonbeama reach it, though the son never does. Th* 
sssage is imitated from Ovid (lib. ii. ver. 592), but witb 
'onderful concentration, and superior home appeal to the 
uagination. Ovid will have no doge, nor any sound fl 
^i^hat that o( Letlio rippling over ite ■5(jB\i\Ba. '^vaai 



has dogs, but afar off, and a lalling aoond OTerhead oi 
and rain. These are the sounds that men delight tj 
in the intervals of their own sleep. 

^^H O ^rapt in eternal silence, far from em 

^^H The modulation of this most beautiful stanza (; 

^^^fccept for the word tumbling) is equal to that of the osS 

^^Hgsoribing the hermitage, and not the less so for being 

^^^esB varied both in pauses and in vowels, the subject 

demanding a, greater monotony. A poetical reader need 

hardly be told, that he should humour such verses with a 

corresponding tone in the recital. Indeed it is difficult tu 

read them without lowering or deepening the voice, as 

though we were going to bed ourselTCs, or thinking of Ihe 

i-ainy night that has lulled us. A long rest at the happy 

pause in the last line, and then a strong accent on the 

word /ar, put us in poBsession of all the remoteness of the 

Bcene ; — and it is improved, if we make a similar panse at 

heard : — 



No other noiae, or people's troablona ciiee, 
Aa stUl are wont to annoy the walled town, 
Might there be heard ;— but careless Qniet lies 
Wrapt in. eternal silence, — far from e 
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Upton, one of Spenser's commentators, in reference to 
the triclding stream, has quoted in his note on this passage 
some fine lines ftom Cliaucor, in which, deseribing the 
" dark valley" of Sleep, the poet says there was nothing 
whatsoever in the place, savo that 
.... A few wella 
Came ruiming fVo the dyffes adowne. 
That muds o, dwullj deopnit 80"«iift. 




i apelliug) is also Spenser's word. In thi 
B present Tolome it is written soun', to show that 
e same as the word sound without the d ; — like the 
, son, swmo. 
' 'Tie hardl; possible," says Upton, " for a mors 
^Dtniesqae desGription to oome from a poet or a paintae 
^lui this whole magical scene." — See Todd's Variotvm 
Spmier, vol. ii. p. 

Meantime, the magician has been mooldiiig a shape of 
ui to represent the virtoons mistresB of the knight ; and 
vkeo the Dream arrives, he sends them both to deceive 
him, the one sitting b; his head and abusing " the organs 
otliia fancy " (aa Milton saya of the devil with Eve), and 
ifl other behaving id a manuer very unlike her prototype. 
Tte delnsiou succeeds for a time. 

C) A Jit false drmm, Ikal can delude the sl-efpei'i 
Scent, sensatioD, perception. Skinner saya that sentA 
T fhich we felsely write scent, is derived a sentiendo. Th^l 
1 word is thns frequently spelt by Spenser. — Todd. 

(") A dvBsrte Dream. 

" A dream," says Upton, "that woald occasion diversity 

or distraction ; or a frightful, hideous dream, from the ^ 

Italian, aogiw diverao." — Dante, Inferno, canto vi. 

Cerbero, fieia crudele o diversa, 

(Cerberus, the fierce beast, cruel and diverse.) 

, Bami, Orlando Innamorato, lib. i. canto 4, stanza 60. 

^^^■^ Uu ^do orribile e diverto. 

^^^^k (Tbera rose a cry, horrible and diverse), &c. 



I 



—See Todd'i Edition, tw abouc.'g 
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The obvious sense, however, as in the case of Dante's 
Cerberus, I take to be monstrously varied, — inconsistent 
with itself. The dream is to make the knight's mistress 
contradict her natural character. 



THE CAVE OF MAMMON 

AND 

GARDEN OF PROSERPINE. 

Sir Guyon, crossing a desert, finds Mammon sitting amidst his gold 
in a gloomy valley. Mammon, taking him down into his cave, 
tempts him with the treasures there, and also with those in the 
Garden of Proserpine. 

** Spenser's strength,** says Hazlitt, " is not strength 
of will or action, of bone and muscle, nor is it coarse and 
palpable ; but it assumes a character of vastness and 
sublimity seen through the same visionary medium " (he 
has just been alluding to one), '' and blended with the 
appalling associations of preternatural agency. We need 
only turn in proof of this to the Cave of Despair, or the 
Cave of Mammon, or to the account of the change of 
Malbecco into Jealousy.** — Lectures, p. 77. 

That house's form within was rude and strong, ('') 
Like a huge cave hewn out of rocky clift. 
From whose rough vault the ragged breaches hung 
Embossed with massy gold of glorious gift. 
And with rich metal loaded every rift. 
That heavy ruin they did seem to threat ; 
And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and spread her subtle net. 
Enwrapped in foul smoke and clouds more black than jet 
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PBotk roof, and floor, and walb, were all o/goUt, 
But overgrotcn icit\ duit and old decay, 
And hid in daiknesE^ that none could behold 
The bne Umeof ; for view of cheerful daj 
Did never in that bouse itself display ; 
Sut a faint skadote of uncertain l^hl. 
Such at a lamp tehote Ufa daet fade away ; 
Or at the moon, dlothid teith cloudy night, 
J)oet thow to him that aalka in fear and sad '.{ff'righl. 



In all tliat room nas nothing to be seen 
But hnge great iron chests, and coffers elroiig, 
All barr'd with double bends, thut none could w 
Them to enforce by Tiolence or wrong ; 
On every side Uiey placed wei'e along. 
Bat all the ground wiUi skulls was scattered, 
And dead men'E bones, which round about were 
Wlioae lives, it seemed, whilome there were sbe 
d their vile carcases now left unburied. 



iThey forward poas, nor Guyon yet apake word, 
U that they came unto an iron door, 
VWhich to tliem opened of its own accord, 
Lnd show'd of riohes sacb exceeding store 
s eye of man did never see before, 

ii could within one place be found, 

hough all the wealth mhieh U, or mm of yorr., 

\pould gathered he through all the world around. 

d that aboKB leere added to that under ground. 



ithe charge thereof unto a covetous sprite 
Eonmianded vas, who thereby did attend. 
lad warily awaited, day and night, 

a other covetous fienda it to defend, 
Who it to rob and ransack- did intend. 
Then Mammon, taming to that warrior, said : 
" Lo here the worlde's blfsa t lo here the end. 

a whidi all men do aim. rich to be made ! 

h grace now to be happy is befoia then Mi." 



" GerteB." said ha, " I n'ill IMne offered groDCj (") 
Nor to be made so happ}' do intend, 
Anotlier blisH before mine eyes I place, 
Another happiuesa, another end : 
To them that list, these base regards I lend ; 
But I m arms, and in BohieTements brave, 
Do rather choose ray fitting hours to spend, 
And to be lord of those that riches have, 
Than them to have myself, and be their servile slav. 
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The Knight ia led further on, and shown more trea- 
snres, and afterwards taken into the palace of Ambition ; 
but all in vain. 

Mammon emmoved was with inward wrath ; 
Yet forcdng it to fain, bim forth thonee led, 
Through griesly sliadowa, by a beaten path. 
Into a. garden goodly garnished 

With herbs and fruits, whose kinds mnst not be read * 
Not Buoh 08 earth out of her frnitfiil womb {") 
Throws forth to men, sweet and well sayonred, 
But direful deadly black, both leaf and bloian. 

Fit to adorn the dead and deck the di'earj tomb- 
There monrnfiil cypress grew in greatest store ; ('•) 
And trees of bitter gall ; and beben sad ; 
Dead sleeping poppy ; and black hellebore : 
Cold coloquintida ; and tetra mad ; 
Mortal samnitis ; and cicuta bad. 
With which the unjust Athenians made to die 
Wise Socrates, who thereof quaffing glad, 
Pour'd oDt his life and liiU phiiosopliy 

To the fair Critias, his dearest belamy ! 

The garden of Proserpina this hight ; \") 
And in the midit thereof a liUer teat. 
With a chiak arbour goodly over-dlght. 
In which she often na'd Irom open heal 
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Herself to shroud, au'i pleasures to entreat ; 
Next thereunto did grow a. goodly tree, 
With brauohes broad dispreod and body great, 
CUithed Kitk leavet, that none tht wood might tee, 
\nd loaded all mith fruit as thiek as it might be. 

Their fruit were golden apples glistering bright. 
That goodly was their glory to behold ; 
On earth lilce never grew, nor living wight 
Like ever Baw, but they from hence were sold ; ("J 
For those, which Hercules with conquest bold 
Got from great Atlas' daughters, hence began, 
And planted there did bring forth frait of gold ; 
And those, with wliidt th' Eubcean young man wan 
Bwift Atalanta, when through craft he her outran. 

Here aJso sprung that goodly golden fruit, 
With which AcontinB got hie lover tme, 
Whom he had long time sought with fruitless suit ; 
Here eke that famons golden apple grew. 
The which amongst the gods false Atfi threw i 
For which tht Idaan Indies disagreed, (") 
Till partial Parie deem'd it Venus' due, 
And had of her fair Helen for Lis meed, 
That many noble Greeks and Trojnna made to bleed. 

The warlike Elf much wonder'd at this tree, 
So/air ifnd great, thai thadow'd all ths ground, 
Aiti hit broad branehei, laden mih rich jit. 
Did etretfk ihenttelvet Kitkout Ike utmoit bound 
Of thii great garden, compoiid icith a mound : 
Which overhanging, they thetnieha did iteep (*) 
In a blaelijlood, which JUiu'd about it round ; 
That is the river of Cooytua deep, 
la which full many souls do endless wail and weep. 

Which to behold, he elimb'd ap to the bank ; 
And, looking down, saw many damned ivighta ("I 
lu those sad waves, which direful deadly stAuk, 
Tianged coatinaally of cruel Bprvtea, 



That with tlieir piteous cries and yelling ahnghts, 
They made the further shore reaounden wide : 
Amongst Ihe rest of those e&me mefol sights. 
One cursed creatnre he by chance espied, 
JTiat drenched layfuU deep under the garden side. 

De^ was he drenched to tlie utmost chin, 
Yet gaphd still as coveting to drink 
Of the cold liquor which lie waded in : 
And, Btrotching forth liis hand, did often think 
To reacli the fruit which grew upon the brink; 
But both the fruit from hand, aaijioodfrom mouth. 
Did fly aback, and made him vainly Bwinck; 
The whiles he atarv'd with hunger, and with dronU) 
He daily died, yet never throughly dyea couth. (") 

The knight, him seeing labour so in vain, 
Aak'd who he was, and what lie mentit thereby ? 
Who, groaning deep, thus answered him again; 
'■ Moat cursed of all creatures under sky, 
Lo, Tantalus I here tormented he '. 
Of whom high Jove wont whilome feasted be ; 
Lo, here I now for want of food do die ! 
But, if that thou be such as I thee see. 
Of grace I piay thee give to eat and drink to me ! " 

" Nay, nay. tliou greedy Tantalus," quoth he ; 
" Ahide the fortune of thy present fate; 
And nnto all that live in high degree, 
Example ba of mind intemperate. 
To teach them how to use their present state." 
Then gan the cursed wretch aloud to cry. 
Accusing highest Jove and gods ingrate : 
And eko blaspheming Heaven bitterly, 
Aa author of injustice, there to let him die. 

He look'd a littlu further, and espied 
Another wretch, whose carcase deep was drent 
Witliin the river which the same did hide ; 
But both his liflnda, most filthy Icuikut, 




Above the water were on high estent, 
Jndfain'd to math ttieinseleei inceiianilg. 
Yet nothing cle&ner were for such intent, 
But rathai fouler seemed to the eja : 
So lost his labour Tiuii, and idle indoatry. 

The knight him calling, asked who ho wbb ? 
Who, lifting up his head, him answered thoa ; 
■' I I'llate am, I,") the felaeat judge, alas ! 
And most nnjuBt ; that, by unrighteous 
And wicked doom, to Jews despiteous 
Delivered up the X.Drd of Life to die, 
And did acquit a murderer felonous : 
The whilst my hands I wash'd in purity, 
I The whilst my aonl was BoU'd with foul iniquity .* 

Infinite more tormented in lUte pain 
He there beheld, too loDg here to be told : 
Nor Mammon would there let him long remain. 
For terror of the tortures manifold, 
In which the damned souls he did behold. 
But looghly him bespake : " Thou fearful fool. 
Why takeat not of that same fruit of gold ? 
Nor aitteat down on that same silver stool, 
I To rest thy weary person in the shadow coo! ? " 

All which he did to do him deadly fall 
In (rail intemperance tlirougb sinful bait : 
To which if he inclined had at all, 
That dreadful fiend, which did behind him wait, 
Would him have rent in thousand pieces straight ; 
But he was wary wise in all hia way, 
And well perceived hia deceitful sleight, 
Nor Bufierfed Inat hia safety to betray : 
r So goodly did beguile the gnUer of his prey. 



And now he has so long remcuned there. 
That vital power gan wax both weak and 
For want of food and sleep, which two upbi 
hike mighty pillars, this &ail Me olman, 
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That none nithout the same endureu can ; 
For now three dajs of men were full outwrought, 
Bmoe he this haidy enlfiipriae began : 
Therefore great Mammon fairly he besought 
Into the world to guide liim back, as he him brought. 
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The god, though loth, yet was coiistraiu'd t' ohey ; 
For longer time than that no living wight 
Below die earth might Buffered he to stay ; 
So back again liim broaght to Uving light, 
Bnt all Ds soon as his enfeebled sprite 
Gan suck this vital air into liis breast. 
As oTeraome with too exceeding might, 
The life did flit away out of her neat, 
And all hia senses were in deadly fit oppreat. 



^^H (") That house's form vilkiii uas rude and itrong, ix. 

^^ HazUtt, with his fine poetical taste, speaking of the 
two stanzas here following, and the pre-vious one beginning, 
And over all, Sac, Bays, that they are unrivalled for the 
" portentous massivenesB of the forms, the splendid chiaro- 
Bcnro and shadowy horror." — Lectures on the Engliek 
Poets, third edition, p. 77. It is extraordinary that in the 
new " Elegant Extracts " published under hia name, aeven 
lines of the first stanza, beginning at the words, " From 
whose rough -vanlt," are left oat. Their exceeding weight, 
the contrast of the dirt and squalor with the gold, and the 
spider's webe dusking over all, compose chief part of the 
grandeur of the description {as indeed he has just said). 
Hogfljth, by the way, has hit upon the same thought of a 
spider's web for his poor'Bi-box, in the wedding-scene in 
Mary-le-bone church. So do tragedy and comedy meet... 

{'•) N'ill, nM«ll,wfflnQt. 
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{'*] Not EUah <13 earth, &o. 
Upton thinks it not cmlikely that Spenser imagined 
the direful deadly and black frnita which this infernal 
garden bears, &om a like garden which Dante describeE|^Q 
Inferno, canto 13, v. 4 : — ^| 

tNoQ frondi verdi, ma di color fosco, ^^H 

NoQ lami echietti, ma noiloai e'livolll, ^^^| 

Hon prnrn v' eran, mn stecclii con toaco. ^^^| 

(No leaves of green were theirs, but duaky sod , ^^H 

No fair slraiglit boughs, but gnarl'd and tangled all ; ^^H 

No rounded finiita, bat poiaon-bearing thorns.) ^^H 



Dante's gai-den, however, baa no flowers. It is a kuiiutn 
ffrove ; that is to say, made of trees that were once human 
beings, — an aggravation (according to bis customary im- 
proTement upon horrors} of a like solitai-y instance in 

I Virgil, which Spenser has also imitated in his story of 

^^fadabio. book i, canto 2, st. 30. 



(") ITiert mournful cypres) grew 
Among the trees and flowers here mentioned, hehen ia 
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ebony ; coloquiniida, the bitter gourd or apple ; tetra, the 
tetrum sohmwn, or deadly nightshade ; samnitis, Upton 
takes to be the Sabine, or eavine-tree ; and cicuta is the 
hemlock, which Socrates drank when he poured out to his 
friends bis " last philosophy." How beantifully said ia 
that ! But the commentators have shown that it was a 
slip of memory in the poet to make Critias their represen- 
tative on the occasion, — that apostate from bis philosophy 
not liaviji^ heen present, Belamy ia hel ami, i«K teftxA^ 



— a phrase answering to good friend in the old Fre 

writerB. 

{") Tkegnrden of Proserpina thU kiykt. 
The idea of a garden and a golden tree for Proi 
In Claudian, De Eaptu Proserpinte, lib. 2, y. 2! 
Spenser has made the flowers funereal, and added 
" silver aeat," — a strong yet still delicate contraet to 
black flowers, and in cold sympathy with them, 
also a certain fair and lady-like fitness to the posaest 
the arbonr. May I Tenture, with all reverence to Spei 
to express a wish, that he had made a compromise 
the flowers of Claudian, and retained them by th 
the others ? Proserpine was an unwilling bride, 
she became a reconciled wife. She desert'ed to enjoy 
Sicilian flowers; and besides, in possessing a nature 
superior to her position, she would not be without inno- 
cent and cheerful thoughts. Perhaps, however, our " sage 
and serious Spenser " would have answered, that she coald 
see into what was good in these evil flowers, and so get a 
contentment from objects which appeared only melancholy 
to others. It is certainly a high instance of modern 
imagination, this venturing to make a pleasure -garden oi 
of the flowers of pain. 

(") Bill they from hence u-tre loM. 
Upton proposes that, "with a little variation," this 
word sold should be read stold ; " that is," says he, " pro- 
cured by stealth : " — he does not like to say stolen. 
" The wise convey it call." Spenser certainly would have 
jio objection to spell the word in anj waj mo'ai toxv^Q-aieut i 
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and I confess I wish, with Upton, that he had exercised 
his licence in this instance ; though he might have argued 
that the infernal powers are not in the habit of letting 
people have their goods for nothing. In how few of the 
instances that follow did the possession of the golden 
apples turn out well ! Are we sure that it prospered in 
any? For Acontius succeeded with his apple by a trick; 
and after all, as the same commentator observes, it was 
not with a golden apple, but common mortal-looking fruit, 
though gathered in the garden of Yenus. He wrote a 
promise upon it to marry him, and so his mistress read, 
and betrothed herself. The story is in Ovid : Heroides, 
Epist XX. xxi. 

(*') For which the Idcean ladies disagreed. 

"He calls the three goddesses that contended for 
the prize of beauty, boldly but elegantly enough, IdaBan 
Ladies.** — Jobtin. "He calls the Muses and the Graces, 
likewise. Ladies.** — Chubch. " The ladies may be fur- 
ther gratified by Milton's adaptation of their title to the 
celebrated daughters of Hesperus, whom he calls Ladies of 
the Hesperides." — Todd. The ladies of the present 
day, in which so much good poetry and reading have 
revived, will smile at the vindication of a word again 
become common, and so frequent in the old poets and 
romancers. 

(**) Which overhanying, they themselves did steep 

In a black flood, which flowed about it round, &c. 

The tree, observe, grew in the middle oi ^* \J!Dl\^ ^^'ei^ 
garden/* and jet overhung its utmost "bo^und^, %Si3L^\fce^&^ 



itBelf in the black river by whieb it was enoircled. 

are to imagine tbe brancbos witb their fruit Btretoliiiig I 

oyer the garden like one enormous arbour or trellice, and 1 

mixing a certain lustrous Ught with the gloom and the 

fanereal flowers. You walk in the shadow of a 

death. What an excesBive and gorgeous luxury beaidBfl 

the blackness of bell I 

(") And, looking dawn, nam many damned wiglU 

^^^K in thote lad tcavai, ahioh direful deadly atatik. 

^^^V Plvngid contintiaUi/ of emel ipriteg, 

^^^ft That with their piUout ories, &e. 

Tirgil appears to have been tbe first who ventured tol 
find sublimity in a loatbaomo odour, I say " appears," 
because many Greek writers have perished whom 1 
copied, and it ia probable the invention was theirs. A 
greater genius, Dante, followed bim in this as in other 
respects ; and, probably, would have set the example had it 
not been given him. Sackvile followed both ; and the 
rery excess of Spenser's sense of the beautiful and attrac- 
tive would render him fully aware of the capabilities of 
this intensity of the repulsive. Burke notices the subject 
in his treatise On the Sublime and Beautiful. The fol- 
lowing is tbe conclusion of Hs remarks : — " It is one of 
the tests by which the sublimity of an image is to be tried, 
not whether it becomes mean when associated with mean 
ideas, but whether, when united with images of an allowed 
grandeur, the whole composition is supported with dignity. 
Things which are terrible are always great ; but when 
things possess disagreeable qualities, or such as have 
iadeed some degree o£ danger, but oi a. 4a.-ug.6t eaai's <i\eE-. 



come, they are merely odious, as toads and Bpidera." — 
Part the Second, Section the Twenty-first. Both points 
&re easily illastrated. Passing by a foul ditch, yon are 
simply diflguBted, and turn aside : but imagine yourself 
arOBBiDg a moontain, and coming npon a hot and slimy 
valley in which a pestilential vapour ascends &om a city, 
the inhabitants of which have died of the plague and been 
left unbnried ; or fancy the great basin of the Caspian Sea 
deprived of its waters, and the horror which their refuse 
wonld send np over the neigbouring regions. 






("*) He daily died, yet never throughly dy'dn eoutk. 
Die could; he never could thoroughly die. 
horrible ; and, as Swift says of his hanging footon 
"very satisfectory to the beholders." Yet Spenser'i 
lantalns, and hia Pontius Pilate, and indeed the whole of 
this latter part of liis hell, strike us with but a poor sort 
of cruelty compared with any hke number of pages out of 
the tremendous volume of Dante. But the for greater 
part of ont extract, tho sooty golden cave of Mammon, 
itnd the mortal beauty of the garden of Proserpine, with 
its golden fruit hanging in the twilight ; all, in short, 
which Spenser combines his usual luxury with grandeur, 
ate as fine as anything of tho kind which Dante or 
DDO else ever conceived. 



and 



C*! " Z Pilate am" Ac. 
Let it not be supposed that I intend the slightest 
gjuice of levity towards the divine name which has become 
identified with charity. But charity itself will allow us 
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to imagine the astonishment of this Roman Goyemor of 
Jerusalem, conld he have foreseen the destinies of hU 
name. He donbtless thought, that if another age spoke of 
him at all, it would treat him as a good-natored man who 
had to rule over a barbarous people, and make a com- 
promise between his better judgment and their laws and 
prejudices. No name, except Judas's, has received more 
•execration from posterity. Our good-natured poet has 
here put him in the '' loathly lakes '' of Tartarus. 



w >i'>jf»t» > i i>i i ^ ^ ■" 




OF PICTURES FROM SPEN 

SPENBEB CONSISEIIED kS THE POET OF THE PAISTEBS. 

It has been b whim of late years with some tranEcen- 
dental critics, in the excess of the reaction of what ma; 
be called spiritaal poetry against material, to deny utterly 
the old family relationship between poetry and painting. 
They seem to think that, because Darwin absurdly pro- 
notinced nothing to be poetry which could not be painted, 
they had only to avail themselves of the spiritual eupe- 
liority of the art of the poet, and assert the contrary 
extreme. Now, it is granted that the subtlest creations of 
poetry are neither effected by a painter-like process, nor 
limited to his powers of suggestion. The finest idea the 
poet gives yon of anything is by what may be called sleight 
of mind, striking it without particular description on the 
mind of the reader, feeling and all, moral as well ae 
physical, as a face ia atrnck on a mirror. But to fay, 
nevertheless, that the poet does not include the painter in 
his more visible creations, is to deprive him of half his 
privil^es, nay, of half of his very poems. Thousands of 
images start out of the canvas of his pages to laugh at 
the assertion. "Where did the gi-eat Italian painters get 
half of the most bodily details oi flira m^ftsAa \but. ant of 
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tbe poets ? and what becomes of a thonsand landsci 
portraitsj colours, lights and ahades, groupings, e 
iuteational and artistical pictures, in the writings 
the poets Inclusive, the greatest especially ? 

I have taken opportunity of this manifest tn 
introduce under one head a variety of the most heauti 
passages in Spenser, many of which might otherwise 
seemed too small for separate exhibition ; and I am aim 
that the more poetical the reader, the more will he b« 
delighted to see these manifestations of the pictorial side 
of poetry. He will not find them destitute of that subtler 
spirit of the art, which picture cannot express. 

" After reading," said Pope, "a canto of Spenser two 
or three days ago to an old lady, between seventy and 
eighty years of age, she said that I had been showing her 
a gallery of pictures. I don't know how it is, but she smd 
very right. There is something in Spenser that plet^ea 
one as strongly in old age as it did in one's youth. 
I read the Faerie Quecne when I was about twelve, 
with infinite delight ; and I think it gave me as mncb, 
when I read it over about a year or two ago." — Spence'a 
Anecdotes. 

The canto that Popo here speaks of was probably one 
of the most allegoricHl sort, very likely that containing the 
Mask of Cupid. In tUo ono preceding it, there is a pro- 
fessed gallery of pioturcis, supposed to he painted on 
tapestry. But Sponiior'ii alli>|^)ncAl pictures are only his 
most obvious ones : ho Iiim tt pniriiwon of others, many of 
them Btill moi-e exquisilplj' [laiiitod. I think that if ho 
^^M not been a great pOi;(, lie wimlil have. been. 



fainter ; and in that uaso thavc. ie ground for belie' 
hat England would have poaseased, and in the person 
Mm man, her Clande, hor Annibal Garacci, her Correg; 
aer Titian, her Eembrandt, perhaps even her Eaphael. 
iQspect that if Spenser's history were better known, 
Aioald find that he was a passionate student of pictures, 
lunnter of the collections of his friends Essex and Lei- 
eeeter. The tapestry just alluded to he criticiaes with all 
the gusto of a connoisseur, perhaps with an eye to pictures 
in those very collections. In speaking of a Leda, he sa] 
bnrating into an admiration of the imaginary painter, — 

>0 wondrous Bkill and tweet wit of the man. 
That her in daffodiUiet ileepmg made. 
From aeorobing heat lier dainty Umb» to tliadt I 

And then he proceeds with a description full of life an( 
beanty, hnt more proper to be read with the context 
brought forward separately. The colouring implied i 
Aese lines is in the Tery core of the secret of that branc 
rf the art ; and the unpainted part of the tapestry i 
Jescribed with hardly less beauty : 

For, roimd abont, tlie walla y clothed were 
With goodly arraa of great majesty, ' 

Woven with gold and silk bo close and near, i 

That the rich metal lurked privily, , 

Ab fdgaiDg to be hid £rom envious eye, ; 
Yet here, and there, and eveiywhere, nnwaree 
It ahow'd Itself, and ihone ■unmiUngly ; 
Like to a diteolour'd snake, tchoae hidden ertaret 
TTirougk the ifreea graai hii long bright baraith'd back deolartl, 

Spenser should have a new set of commentators, — til 
paintfiTS themaelveB. They might do lor kiBi in their o% 
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art, what Wharton did in his, — trace him among Ids 
brethren. Certainly no works would "illustrate" better 
than Spenser's with engravings from the old masters (I 
should like no better amusement than to hunt him through 
the print-shops !), and from none might a better galleiy 
be painted by new ones. I once wrote an article on the 
subject in a magazine ; and the late Mr. Hilton (I do not 
know whether he saw it) projected such a gallery, among 
his other meritorious endeavours. It did not answer to 
the originals, either in strength or sweetness; but a very 
creditable and pleasing specimen may be seen in the 
National Gallery, — Serena resetted from the Savages by 
Sir Calepine. 

In corroboration of the delight which Spenser took in 
this more visible kind of poetry, it is observable that he 
is never more free from his superfluousness than when 
painting a picture. When he gets into a moral, or intel- 
lectual, or narrative vein, we might often spare him a good 
deal of the flow of it ; but on occasions of sheer poetry 
and painting, he is too happy to wander so much from 
his point. If he is tempted to expatiate, every word is to 
the purpose. Poetry and painting indeed would in Spenser 
be identical, if they could be so ; and they are more so, 
too, than it has latterly been the fashion to allow; for 
painting does not deal in the purely visible. It deals 
also in the suggestive and the allusive, therefore in 
thoughts beyond the visible proof of the canvas ; in inti- 
mations of sound ; in references to past and future. Still 
the medium is a visible one, and is at the mercy of the 
spectator's amount of comprehension. The great privilege 
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'. tlie poet 13, Uiat, using the medium of epeech, he can 
lake his readers poets ; can make them aware and pos— 
ttssed of what he intends, enlarging their comprehension 
y his details, or enlightening it by a word. A painter 
Ught hare the same feeUog as Shakspeare respecting 
ihe moonlight "sleeping" on a bank; but how is he 
lo evince it ? He may go through a train of tha 
pofoondest thoughts in his own mind ; but into what 
ToluminouB fairy circle is he to compress them ? Poetry 
nn paint nhole galleries in a page, while her sister 
ut lequiree heaps of canvas to render a few of her poema 
viable. 

This, however, is what eveiybody knows. Not so, that 
Bpeneer emulated the Raphaels and Titians in a profusion 
of pietnres, many of which are here taken from their 
kwiis. They give the Poet's Poet a claim to a new title, — - 
tbt of Poet of the Painters. The reader has seen what 
^. Hazlitt says of him in connection with Eubens ; bat 
tfie passage adds, what I have delayed quoting till now, 
tti»t"none but Rubens could have painted the fancy of 
Spenser; " adding farther, that Rubens "could not have 
poiated the sontiment, the airy dream that hoverB over 
it." I venture to think that this fine critic on the two 
n'ster arts wrote the first of these aeutences hastily 
hit the truth of the second would have shown him , on 
eflection, with what painters, greater than Rubens, the 
loet ought to have been compared. The great Fleming 
'BS a man of a genius as fine and liberal as his nature 
et who that looks for a moment at the pictures whid 
OBoe, shall say that he would b&^e \xfs^ justified ii 
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^^^ntting his name to them ? Seutimenta and airy dieamiJ 
hover over them all, — say rather, ahide and brood ami 
many, — with such thoughtfalness as the Italian aspMl 
only can match. More enrpriaing is Mr. Coleridge'! 
aBsertion, that Spenser's descriptions are "not, in tin 
true sense of the word, picturesiine ; bnt eompoaed of * 
wondrous series of images, as in dreams." — Lectures{iii 
Bwp.) vol. i. p. 93. If, by true sense of the word, be 
means the acquired sense of piquancy of contrast, or a 
certain departure from the smoothness of beauty in orda 
to enhance it, Spenser certainly is not in the habit of 
putting many thorns in his roses. His bowers of bUss, he 
thought, did not demand it. The gentle beast that Una 
rode would not have cut a very piquant figure in the 
forest scenery of Mr. Gilpin. But if Coleridge means 
KBctureBque in the sense of fitness for picture, and vei) 
striking fitness, then the recollections of the masks, or th< 
particular comparison of Prince Arthur's crest with thi 
almond-tree (which ia the proof he adduces) made bin 
forget the innumerable instances in which the pictoria 
power is exhibited. Nor was Spenser unaware, nay, b 
was deeply sensible of the other feeling of the pioturesqa( 
as may be seen by his sea-gods' beards (when Proten 
kisses Amoret), hia "rank grassy fens," his "weeds ( 
glorious feature," his oaks " half dead," his satyrs, gloom 
lighta, beautiful but unlucky grounds, &c. &c. &c. (for i 
this sense of the word, there are feelings of the inyiBlb! 
corresponding with the stronger forms of the picturesque 
■He has himself noticed the theory in bis Bower of Bits 
id thus anticipated the modem taate ia Va,Tida(ifl.-^6 ^rdsi 



■forest Bceni 
picture sque 
striking fiti 




idea of which is supposed to have originated v 
on; — 

One woolil have thought {so imnningly the rude 
And teamed parts were viogUd wiih fhi fine) 
Thnt Nature had far wantonnees eneueil 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine. 
So, atDving each the other ta undermine, 
Each did the other's work more beautify. 

Bat the reader will judge for himeelf. 
[ hsTe attached to each of the pictures in this Speneer 
*iy the name of the painter of whose genius it 
tnded me ; and I think the connoisseur will allow 
the assignment was easy, and that the painter-poet's 
je of art is equally wide and wonderful. 



I 



CHAEISSA; OR, CHARITY. 

vaoUr : Spiritaal Love. Painter for it, Raphael. 

She was a woman in her fireaheat age, 
Of wondrous beautj and of hoonty rare. 
With goodly grace and comely peraonnge, 
That was on earth not easy to compare ; 
FuU of great lone ; but Cupid's wautou anare 
Ab hell she hated, chaste in work aud will : 
Her neck and breasta were ever open bare. 
That ay thereof her babca might suck their fill ; 
Tlie rest was all in yellow robea arrayed still. 

A inuJtititde of babea about her hung 
Playing their sports, that joy'd her to behold. 
Whom still ahe fed, wliibt they wffce weo.V, 
But thrust them forth still aa tlvey wa.x.6i o\i\ 
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And on her head she wore a tire of gold 
Adom'd with gems and owches wondrous fiiir,* 
Whose passing price uneath f was to be told ; 
And by her side there sate a gentle pair (*•) 
Of turtle doves, she sitting in an ivory chair. 



{^*) And by her side, &c. 

This last couplet brings at once before us all th( 
passionate graces and unsuperfluous treatment of fiapl 
allegorical females. 



HOPE. 

Character : Sweetness without Devotedness, Painter^ Corregg 

With him went Hope in rank, a handsome maid. 
Of cheerful look, and lovely to behold : 
In silken samite she was light array'd, 
And her fair lochs were woven up in gold. ^) 
She alway smiVd ; — and in her hand did hold 
An holy-water sprinkle dipp'd in dew, 
With which she sprinkled favours manifold 
On whom she Hst, and did great liking shew ; 
Great liking unto many^ hut true love to few. 



^) And her fair lochs^ &c. 

What a lovely line is that! and with a beauty 
simple and sweet is the sentiment portrayed in the 



* Owches wondrous fair: Owches are carcanetSy or i-ang 
jewels. 

f l/neath : Scarcely, with diffiiCTilty. 
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' She alway smil'd ! " But almost every 
B of the stanza ie lovely, including the felicitous 
Jiolic image of the 

Holy-water aprinkla dipp'd in dew. 
Gorreggio ia in every colour and dxpreasion uf the 
tare. 



OUPID USURPING THE THRONE OF JUPITER, 
Charactsr: Potency in Weakneii. Paintsi; Raphiri. 
In Satyr's shape Andope he ^^natch'd ; 
^^_ And Ijico a fire, when he Mpne easay'd ; 
^^K A shepherd, when MnemosyiLe he catch'd : 
^^H And like e. serpent to ths Thntcian maid. 
^^V 'While thus ou earth great Jove these pageants piny'd, 
]^^^ The winged hoy did thrnet into his throne ; 
And SGoffing, thus unto his mother said : 
" Xio ! now the heavens ohey to me alone, 
J^^^And taie me for their Jove, whilst Jove to earth is gone." 

MAKEUAGE PROCESSION OF THE THAMES AND 

StEDWAY. 
tractrr: Qaiial Strength, Grace, and Luxury. Painter, Raphael. 
First came great Neptune with his three-forked mace, 
That rules the seas and tnalies them rise or fall ; 
Hit diwy lockt did drop mth brine apaee. 
Under &u diadah imperial .- 
And by las nde Au quern, with ooronal. 
Fair AmpMtrite, most divinely /air, 
Whote imrg ahoaldert v/eren aovered all. 
At mth a robe, aitk her own tilver hair. 
And dedr'ii iF)(li pearls which the Indian sctsIotVm ^tc^ww. 



HieBe marched far afore tha other crew, 
And all the way before them as tfaey went 
Triton his trumpet Hhrill before him blew. 
Fur goodly triumph and great joUiment, 
That made Ch« rochi to roar at they were Tint. 

Or take another part of the proceaaion, with 
and eea-nympliB lieteuing as they went, to 

Then was there heard a most celestial BO&nd 
Of dainty music, which did next ensue 
Before the spouse. That teas Arion, wavm'd , 
Who playing oa liis harp, unto him drew 
The cars and hearts of all that goodly orew : 
That CTen jct the dolphin wMoh him bore 
Through the ^gean seas from pirates' view 
Stood still by him, aatonish'd at his lore, 
And oil the raging seeia for joy forgot to roar. 

So went he playing oa tha ivatery plain. (") 



{"} So went ht, &a. 
This Bweet, placid, and gently progreBsing liu 
of Spenser's happy Bamples of alliteration, 
emphatic ie the information — 

That was Arion, crown 'd. 



SIR GUYON BINDING FUROR. 
iter : Saperhunian Energy and Bage, Painter, MichM 
In his strong anna he etiffly liim embrac'd, 
Who, him gain-striTing, nonglit at all prevail'd ; , 
Then him to ground he cast and rudely hated, 
Aud both his iiands fast bouud behind his baok. 
And both Jus feet in letters to an it<m tBc\s. 



With hundred iron chains he did him bind. 
And hondied knots that him did sore constrain ; 
Yet his great iron teclh he still did grind 
And grimlj gnash, threat'ning rerenge in vain. 
His burning eyet, vihom bloody etreahi did Hain, 
Stared fuU iHde, and thrm forth iparki of fire : 
And mare for rank deapitt, than for great pain. 
Shak'd kii long loaki, ooloar'd like copper aire, (") 
And hit his tawny beard, to ehow kin raging ire. 



{") Oolour'd liie eopper wire. 

A felidty suggested perhaps by the rhyme. It has t 

I the look, however, of a copy &om some painting ; perbi 

' one of Jalio Romano's, 



UNA (OR FAITH IN DISTRESS). 

Oharactfr: Laving and Sorrowful Purity glorified. 

(May I Bay, that I think it would take Raphael aoi 

Correggio nnited to paint this, on account of the exquisite 

ekiaro-scwro ? Or might not the painter of the Magdalen 

hftve it all to himself?) 

Yet bUo, most faithful lady, all this while, ("") 
Forsaken, woeful, tolitary tnaid. 
Far from all people's press, as in esile. 
In wilderness and wasteful deserts stray'd 
To seek her knight, who snbtily betray'd 
Through that late vision which the enchanter w 
Ra4 her abandon'd. She, of nonght afraid, 
Through woods and wastenes* u-idt him daily si 
Xet wished tidings none of him oatQ tei \K(iiMgf\S.. 




Ona day nigh weary of the irlr-'orae way, 
From her unhasty beast sbe did alight, 
And on the grass her datntf limbs did lay 
lit Hecret shadow far from all men's sight: 
From her fair head her fillet she nndight 
And laid her stole aside : her angeVsfaee 
At the great aye of heaven shined bright. 
And made a lumhine in the ahady place : 
Did never mortal eye "behold anch heavenly gmesL 

It fortuned, out of the thickest wood 
A ramping lion msbed suddenly, 
Hunting ftill greedy after savage blood : 
Soon as the royal virgin he did spy, 
With gaping mouth at her ran greedily. 
To linvK at once devonr'd her tender corse ; 
Hut to the prey whenaa he drew more nigh, 
His bloody rage assuaged with remorsei 
And with the sight amaz'd, forgot liis furious force. 

Instead thereof he kiss'd her weary feet. 
And lick'd her lily hand with, fawning tongne, 
As lie her wrongnd innocence did weet. 

10 bow can beauty master the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ! 
Whose yielded pride and proud submissidn. 
Still dreading death when she had marked long, 
Her heart gan melt in great compassion : 
And dri:exling tears did shed for pure afTeation, 

■' The lion, lord ofenery beast iiifieU," 
Quoth she, " his princely puissance doth abate, 
And mighty proud to hnmble weak does yield, 
Forgetful of the hungry rage, which lata 
Him prick'd with pily of my sad estate :— 
But he my lion, and my noble lord. 
How does ho find in cruel heart to hato 
Her, that him lov'd, and ever most ador'd 
_J, fl-egml o/mylife ? Why \\ftn\\ie t»o nhVitt'^T' 
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(*») Yet she, &c. 

Coleridge quotes this stanza as ** a good instance of 
what he means " in the foUowing remarks in his Lectures : 
— " As characteristic of Spenser, I would call your parti- 
I ealar attention in the first ^ to the indescribable sleet- 
! Hess and fluent projections of his verse, very clearly 
distinguishable from the deeper and more inwoven har- 
monies of Shakspeare and Milton." Good, however, as 
the stanza is, and beautiful the second line, it does not 
appear to me so happy an instance of what Coleridge 
speaks of as many which he might have selected. 

The verses marked in the second stanza are one of the 
most favourite quotations from the If airy Queen. 

(*) As the god of my life? &c. 

Pray let not the reader consent to read this first half 
of the line in any manner less marked and peremptory. 
It is a striking instance of the beauty of that '^ acceleration 
and ret-ardation of true verse " which Coleridge speaks of. 
There is to be a hurry on the words as the, and a pas- 
sionate emphasis and passing stop on the word god ; and 
BO of the next three words. 






JUPITEB AND MAIA. 



I 



'aeter: Young and Ihhomhc but Oonadoiie and Senntoua Bern 
Fainter, Oorreggio. 

Behold how goodly my fiur love does lie 

In proud Itumility ! 
Like onto Mttia, nhenas Jove her took 
In Tempe, lying on llieJioKfry grass, 
'Tmixt tleep and wake, after the weary u 
With bathing in the AcidaliaTi brook. 



NIGHT AND THE WITCH DUESSA, 

\-fi BAMSJOy IN THKIB OHABIOI I 



Oharaetur: Drearineu of Scene; Horridneis of Atpect and Wicitd 
Beauty, aide by tide. Painter, Julio Romano. 

Then to her iron waggon she betakes 
And with lier bears the foul weU-favoured witali . 
Through mirkaome air her ready way she makes, 
Her twofold team (of which two bleiik as pitch 
And two were brown, yet each to each unlich'J 
Bid loftly twiin away, nor ever stamp 
UnleBB ehe ohaue'd their etubbom mouths to twit«h ; 
Then, fuaminji tar, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampliTiff tin fine element wojM fiercely ramp. 

So woll llioy sped, Uiat thay be come at length 
Unto the plane whoruna the Piiynim ley 
Devoid of outward sense and native etrength, 
Covor'd with olinrraed cloud from view of day 

* £iuh to each wlvih : '^liiU'We. 




SPEKSEK. 



And Bight of men, Bince bis Inte lucldesB fray. 
His cruel wounds, with cruddj blood congeal'd, 
They binden up so wisely as they may, 

tAnd liajidle softly, till they can he lieol'd. 
Bo lay him in her chariot, dose in night conoeal'd 



And aU the wMte the stood upon the ground. 
The icakeful dogi did never cease to bay ; 
Ai giving warning of the unwonted sound, 
With tehitih her iron wheels did them affray, 
And h«r dark griesly look thtni much dismay. 

inger of death, the gliast.ly owl. 
With dreary shrUIis did also her beurray ; 
And hungry teolves oontinually did howl 
At her abhorred face, bo filthy and ao fool, (,") 

Then turning back in silence soft they stole. 
And brought the heavy corse with easy pace 
To yawning gulf of deep Avernua hole. 
By that same hole, an entrance, dark and bftse, 
With smoke and sulphur hiding all the place, 
I>eGcends to hell : there creature never paea'd 
That back returned without heavenly grace : 
Bat dreadful furies which their chains have brnst, 
And damned spritea aent forth, to make ill men f^baat. 

By that aame way the direful dames do drive 
Their mournful chariot, /H'd wilh rusty blood. ("I 
And down to Pluto's house are come belive : 
Which paaaing through, on every aide them stood 
The trembling ghosts with sad amazed mood. 
Chattering their iron teeth, a/id staring uiide 
With atony eyes ; and all the hellish broad 
Of fiends infernal flock'd on every side, 
t JTo gaxe on earthly iciffht, that with the niyht durst ride. 



^ (") So Jillhj and so foul. 

Why he should say this of Night, except perhaps 
vitb the witch, I canuot saj. W. %«i«msL\a 



w 



to hurt the "abhorred face." Night, it is true, may d? 

reviled, or made grand or lovely, as a poet pleases. There 
is hoth clusaical and poetical warrant for all. But the 
goddess with whom the witch dared to ride {as the poet 
finely says at the cloae) should have been exhibited, it 
would aeem, in a more awfnl, however frightful suise. 

l"') Their mournful chnriot.JiUd uiilh TUity blood. 
There is Bomething wonderfiilly di'eaiy, strange, and 
terrible in thia picture. By " rusty blood " {which is very 
horrid) he must mean the blood half congealing ; altered 
in piitches, like rusty iron. Be this as it may, the word 
"rusty," as Warton observes, "seems to have conveyed 
the idea of somewhat very loathsome and horrible to 
our author." 



" VENUS, IN SEARCH OF OUPID, COMING TO DIANA. 

Character: Contrail of Imjiamio'ied and UnimpoMionid Beauty — 
Gold and Wum cotoura mixed. Painlsr, Titian. 

(Yet I know not whether Annibal Caracei would not 
better suit the demand for poreonal expression in this 
instance. But the recollection of Titian's fanioiis Bath 
of Diana is forced npon us.) 



I Shor 

^^1 Whe 

^^H Aftei 

^^L^ Sitlin 



Sliortlj imto the wnateM woods alia aami 
Wliereaa she found the goddess with her 
After late chace of deir emhrewnd game, 
1 fountain in a lew -, 




Some uf Oiem washing nitli the liqnid dew 
From off their dainty limbs the dns^ sweat 
\iiil soil, which did dclile their lively hue ; 
Olhfirs laj shodcd &om the scorclting heat ; 
I The rest upon her person gave atcenilanve greai. 

She having hung upon a bough on liiglt 
Hei boTC and painted quirer. hod unlnc'd 
Her tilv&r buekingfrom her nimble ikiijh, 
And her lank loioa ungirt and breasts uabrRc'd. 
After her boat the breathing cold to taata ; 
Her golden locks, that late in traases bright 
Kmbraided were for hindering of her haste. 
Now loose about her shoulders lay undight, 
P And leere with iireet ambroiia all hesprinhlrd liglit. 

Soon as she Venus saw behind her back. 
She was oaham'd to be bo loose surpris'd. 
And wak'd half wrath against hor damsels slack. 
That hnd not her thereof before aviz'd, 
But snffor'd her so carelessly disguiz'd 
Be overtaken : ioon Aer gnnitenu loose I.") 
Upgatherittg in Iter botom the eompri:'d, 
WeU lU J(A» might, and to the goddess rose, 
l-WhUa all her nympht did like a garland her iiiahie. 



i") Soon her garments laoas, &o. 
i picture is from Orid ; but the lovely and beftn^3 
Ij Goloared comparison of the garland is Spenser's own. J 




Character: Budding Beauty in miile andfeaialt; Animal Fainon, 
LumiiioM Vemal colovnng. Painter, Titian. 

Iheii cams fair May, thefairtil maid oa gronnd, (") j 
Deck'd all nith daintieB of her Eeason's pride, 
And throwing Jtowers out ofh&r lap around: 
Upon tivo brethien'H BlioiilderB she did ride, 
The Iwins of Leda ; which, on ^tlier side, 
Supported her Ube to their sovereign jiwea .- 
Lord ! how aU ereatvret lauj/h'd when her they epUii,M 
And Uap'd and dano'd as they had ravish'd lean : 
And Oupid't self about her Jiutlered all in grten. 



[") Thtn came, &d. 
Raphael would have deKghted (hut Titian's colot 
would be required} in the lovely and hheral uniformity of 
this picture, — the young goddess May supported aloft; 
the two brethren on each side ; auiinalB and fiowsra below ; 
birds in the air, and Cupid streaming overliGad in his 
green mantle. Imagine the little fellow, with a body of 
Titian's carnation, tumbling in the air, and playfully 
holding tho mantle, which is flying amply behind, rather 
than concealing him. 

This charming stanza beats the elegant but more 
formal invocation to May by Milton, who evidently had it 
in his recollection. Indeed the latter is almost a com- 
pilation from various poets. It is, however, too beautiful 
io be omitted here. 



Now the bright momiag-star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads wtth her 
The floweiy May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowfdip and the pale primtoat. 

Hail boimteoua May, lliat doat inspire 
Mirth, and yoath, and warm deEire ! 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Ttill and dais doth boast thy bleaaing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song. 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

Spenser's "Lord! bow all creatures laugh'd," i 
jtanee of joyous and impulsive espresaion not common 
^^ngliah poets, out of the pale of comedy. They huve 
f in abundance, but not animal spirits. 



fcANGEL, "WITH A PILGBIM AND A FAINTING 
KNIGHT. 



During the while that Guyon did abide 
In Mauunon'B houae, the palmer, whom whilere 
That wanton maid of passage had denied, 
By farther search had passage fonnd elsewhere : 
And being on his way, approached near 
While Guyon lay in trance : when suddenly 
He heard a voice that called loud and clear. 
" Come hither, hilier, come hastily ! " 
I That all the fields resounded with the rueful cry. 

The palmer leant liia ear unto the noise, 
To weet who ca)l'd so impoitonedly ; 
Again he heard a more enforced voice. 
That bade him come in haste. "He bj-iTii-hye 
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His feeble feet directed to the cry ; 
Which to that shady delve him brought at last, 
Where Mammon earst did sun his treasury : 
There the good Guyon he found slumbering £a.st 
In senseless dream ; which sight at first him sore aghast. 

Beside his head there sat a fair young man, (^) 
Of wondrous beauty and of freshest years, 
Whose tender bud to blossom new began, 
And flourish fair above his equal peers ; 
His snowy front, curled with golden hairs. 
Like Phoebus' face adom'd with sunny rays, 
Divinely shone ; and two sharp winged shears, 
Decked with diverse plumes, like painted jays. 
Were fixed at his back to cut his airy ways. 



(**) Beside his head, &c. 

The superhuman beauty of this angel should be 
Raphaers, yet the picture, as a whole, demands Titian ; 
and the painter of Bacchus was not incapable of the most 
imaginative exaltation of countenance. As to the angel's 
body, no one could have painted it like him, — nor the 
beautiful jay's wings; not to mention the contrast between 
the pilgrim's weeds and the knight's armour. See a 
picture of Venus blinding Cupid, beautifully engraved 
by Sir Robert Strange, in which the Oupid has variegated 
wings. 



AURORA AND TITHONUS. 

r : Young and Oenial Bfauty. contrtutai Kich Aye,'- 
p^'mriei fvU of the mixed icurmth and cfiiUaeta nf mom 

The Joyous day gan early to appear, * 
Aiid iair Aoroia bom the dewy bed 
Of aged Tithon gan herself to rear 
With rosy cheeks, for shame as blusliiag red. 
Her golden }ock»,for haute, were looiely alied 
AI'OTit her ears, when Una did her mark 
Climb to her chariot, all with flowers epresid, 
From beBTen high to chace the cheerleEa dark : 
With merry note her loud salutea the monntiiig larli. 



THE BRIDE AT THE ALTAR. 

MWr: Fluthed yet LaJy-Uke Beauty, with ecstatic An 
Tegarding her. Painter, the same. 

Behold, while aha before the altar stands, 
He&iing the holy priest that to her apcaks, 
Ami ileises her inilh his two happy hanth. 
How the red roses fiosh up in her checks t 
And the pure snow, with goodly vermeil stain, 

Like crimson dyod in grain ! 
That cv'n the angels, which coutmually 
Ahont the sacred altar do remain, 
Forget their seryice and about her fly. 
Oft peeping in her face, that seems more fair (") 

The more they on it stare ; 
But her sad eyes, still fastened on. the ground, 
Are governed with goodly modesty, 
That aufiara not one look to gUnce awry, 
Vfbick may let in a. little tho^gjvt THvsouud. 
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C) Oft peeping in her face, &c. 

I cannot think the words peeping and stare the best 
which the poet could have used ; but he is aggravating 
the beauties of his bride in a long epithalamium, and 
sacrificing everything to her superiority. The third line 
is felicitous. 



■k. 



A NYMPH BATHING. 

Oharaeter * Ecstctsy of Conscious and Liucurious Beauty. Painter^ 

the same. ^ 

— Her feir locks, which formerly were bound 
Up in one knot, she low adown did loose, 
Which flowing long and thicks her clothed around. 
And the ivory in golden mantle goum*d ; 
So that fedr spectacle was from him reft, 
Yet that which reft it, no less fair was found : 
80 hid in lochs and waves from looker's theft, 
Nought hut her lovely face she for his looking left 

Withal she lavtghed, and she hlusKd withcU, (^) 
That blushing to her laughter gave more grace, 
And laughter to her blushing. 



{'') Withal she laughSd, &c. 

Perhaps this is the loveliest thing of the kind, mixing 
the sensual with the graceful, that ever was painted. The 
couplet, So hid in locks and waves, &c. would be an exces- 
sive instance of the sweets of alliteration, could we bear to 
miss a particle of it. 



ePENB£B. 



THE CAVE OP DESPAIR. 



lis 



F 

^■v: Savags anil Forlorn Scenery, ocmipied hy Squalid Misery. 
^B Painter, Salvator Rosa. 

Ere long Ihey come where that aame wicked wight 
Hie dweUing has, low in a hollow cave, 
Far underneath a oraggj cliff yptght, 
Dark, dolefnl, dreary, like a greedy grave, 
That BtiU for carrion caroaBBes dolh crave : 
On top whereof ay dwelt the ghastly owl. 
Shrieking his baleful note, which ever drave 
Far from that haunt alt other cheerful fowl, 
all ehont it wand'nsg ghoata did wail and howl t 



Ham 



r: 



And all ahout old itoekt and ilubs of tr/es. 
Whereon nor fruit nor leaf wot ever seen. 
Did hang upon the ragged roekg kneei. 
On which had many wretches hanged been, 
Whose carcasses were eoatterad on the green. 
And thrown about the cliffs. Arrived fJiere, 
That bare -head kuiglit, for dread and dolelnl teen,' 
Would fain have fled, nor durst approachen near, 
it th' other fore'd him atoy and comforted in fear. 

That darkEome cave they enter, ^here they £nd 
Thai cursed man low sitting ok the yroand. 
Miming full sadly in his sullen mind ; 
Hi* gnesly loski, long growen and unbound, 
Duordered hung about his lAoulders round, 
And kid his face through tckich the hollow eyne 
Look'd deadly dull, and stared ai astoun'd ; 
TTJH raw-bone cheeks, through penury and pine, 
.Were shrunk into his Jaws, as he did never dine. 
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His garment nought but mwaj ra^ed clouts. 
With thorns together pinn'd and patched was, 
The Tvhich hia naked sides he wrapp'd afaonts ; 
And liim beside there lay upon Uie grass 
A dreary corse, whose life away did pass, 
All wallow'd in his own yet Inkewamt blood, 
Tliat from liis wound yet welled fresh alas I 
In which a raslj knife fast fixed stood, 
And made an open passage for the gushing flood. 

Still finer than this description are the morbid sophistry 
and the fascinations of terror that follow it in the original ! 
but aa they are leas poetical or pictorial then argumea- 
tative, the extract is limited accordingly. There is b 
tradition that when Sir Philip Sidney read this part of ] 
e Fairy Qwen, he fell into transports of admiration. 



A KNIGHT IN BRIGHT AEMOUE LOOKING INTO 
A GAVE. 
[ Oharacler : A deep effeel of OkUiro-ieuro, making deformity liaiiU. 
Painter, Rembrandt. 
Bat full of fire and greedy bardiment, 
The youtMul knight would not for anght be stay'd, 
But forth, nnto the darksome hole he went; 
And looked in. Hiit glittCTing armour made 
A little glooming ligkt, much like a ehads ; O 
By which he mw the vghj monaler plain. 
Half like a serpent horribly display'd. 
But tb' other half did woman's sliape retain, 
Most loathsome, filtJiy foul, and fall of vile disdaia. 

C) A little glooming light, muck like a shade. 
Spenaer is very fond of this effect, and has repeated); i 
inied it. I am not aware ^a\, uit^^iai'^ uotiee^J 



e him. It is eTidently the original of the paasage ii 



'Where glowing embers through tl 
Teach light to counterfeit a glooir 



fbaerre the pause at the words iookM h 



ICCO SEES EELLENORE DANCING WITH THE 

SATYUS. 

f : Luxunaui Abandonment to Mirik. Painter, Niekolai 
Pougdn. 

— Aftfinrards, close crecpiDg aa he might, 
He in a bush did bide bis fearful head : 
The joOy Batjra, full of freab debglit, 
Came daaeiug forth, and with tbem nimbly led 
Fair Kellenore, with gailanda all bespread, 
■Whom their Maj-lady Uiey had newly made : 
Slie, proud of that new honour which they redd.* 
And of their lovely fellowship full gliid, 
ic'd lively ; and lierface did with a laurel shade. 

The ^y man then in a thicket lay. 

Saw all this goodly sport, and grieved sore, 

Yet durst he not against it do or say, 

But did his heart with hitler thoughts engore 

To Bee Uie tuikiridneas of his Hellcnore. 

All day they danced with great loBtybead, 

And with their homed feet tht green gran wore. 

Tilt lekilei their goats tipoa the broweM/ed, 

U drooping Phabai gan to kide his golden head. 




LAKDSCAPE, 

WITH D&UalLS CONVEYUIO A TVODMSeD BQUIBE C 

Charaoter: Stleet Southern Elegance, vith an 

Arahitectare. Painter, Claude. {Yet "mighty" wood* 
ielong to Mm) 

luto that forest far thej' thence him led, 
Wliere was ilieir dwelliiig, is a pleasant glade 
With moimtainE round aboat environed; 
And mightj woods which did the vallej sbade 
And like a stately theatre it made, 
Spreading itself Into a spacious plain ; 
And in the midst a little river play'd 
AmongEt the pmnj stones, which seem'd to plain 
With gentle murmur, that his course they did restrai 

Beside the same ii dainty place there lay, 
Planted with myrtle trees and laurels green, 
In which the birds sung many a lovely lay 
Of God'a high praise and of their sweet love's teea 
As it an earthly paradise had been ; ^h 

In whose enclosed shadows there was pight ^^^| 
A fair pavilion, scarcely to be seen. ^^H 



THE NYMPHS jIND GRACES DANCING TO A 
SHEPHERD'S PIPE ; on, 
APOTHEOSIS OP A POET'S MISTRESS. 
Character: Nakedness withajit Impadmoy ; Multitudinoui and 
cent Delight ; Exaltation of iha principal Perion from 
itaneet rather than her oten Ideality. Painter, Albano. 
Unto this place whenas tlie elfin knight 
Approach'd. him seemed that tlie mony sound 
Of a shrill pipe he ploying heard on height, 
Aad maiiy feet fast thumsmg ibe Wtlcra piuraiii,-. 



it through Iho woods their echo did rebound : 
He nigher drew, to weet what might it be ; 
There he a troop of ladiea danciiig foand 
Fnll mernlj, and making gladfuj glee, 
And in the midst a shepherd piping he did Bee. 

He durst not enter into the open green, 
Fax dread of them imwarea to be descry "d, 
For brealdjug off their dance, if he were seen ; 
But in the covert of (he wood did bide. 
Beholding all, yet of them unespied ; 
There he did see (that pleased much tiis sight 
That even he himself hia eyes auvicd) 
A hundred nahed maidens lily while, 
AU ranged in a ring, and dancing in delight. 

All they without were ranged hi a ling 
And danced round, but in the midat of them 
Three other ladies did hoili dance and sing, 
The whilst the rest them round about did hem, 
And like a garland did in compass stem ; 
And in the midst of tboaa same three was placed 
Another damsel, as a precious gem 
Amidst a ring moat richly well enchaoed. 
That with her goodly presence al! the leat much graced. 

Those were the Graces, daughters of delight, 
Handmaida of Venus, which are wont (« haunt 
Upon this hill, and daacc tlicre day aad night ; 
Those tliree to men all gif& of grace do graunt, 
And ail that Venus in herself doth vaunt 
Is borrowed of them ; but that ikir one 
That in the midst was placed paravaunt. 
Was she to whom thnt shepherd pip'd alone, 
That made bim pipu so merrily aa never none. 

She waa, to weet, that jolly shepherd's laaa 
Which piped there unto that merry rout ; 
That jolly shepherd which there piped, waa 
-ftmr Colin Clout (who knowa -aat Gcitin.^VCTa.l'^', 
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He pip'd apaoe, whilst they htm danc'd about. ^^| 
Pipe.JoUy shspherd! pipe thoa now apaoe ^^| 

Unto thy love, (hat made thee low to lout; ^^M 

Thy love i» pment thwe teith thte inplatia, ^H 

Thy love ii there advanc'd to be another Grace. (*^ ^^| 

(**) Thy looe u tliere advana'd, &c. ^^| 

And there she remains, dancing in the midst of tf 
Graces for ever, herself a Grace, made one by the ordiil 
auce of the poor but great poet who here addreasea himsel 
under his pastoral title, and justly prides himself on th 
power of conferring immortality on his love. The ape 
strophe is as affecting as it is elevating, and the whd 
scene conceived in the highest possible spirit of van 
wildness and delicacy. j 



A PLUME OF FEATHERS AND AN ALMOND- TREE. 

In this instance, which is the one he addaces in pro 

I of his rematli on the picturesque, the reader must agri 

I with Coleridge, that the description (I mean of the almoU' 

I tree), however charming, is not fit for a picture : it wan 

accessories ; to say nothing of the reference to the ima| 

illastrated, and the feeling of too much minuteness ai 

dosenesa in the very diatance. Who is to paint the tend 

locks " every one," and the whisper of " every litt 

breath ? " 

I Upon the top of all bis lofty crest 

I A bunch of hairs diBcoIour'd diverslj, ^^M 

H With BprinHed pearl and gold full richly dreBI^^^| 

^L Did shake and seem to &an.ca fo'r i^o^^i . ^^H 



H Like to an tUiaond tree, ymounted high, 

■ Oh top oj grettt Selinu all cUone, 

■ WUh bloitoms brave bedeeked daintil;/, 
P WJuut tender loeki dn tremble every one, 

Ateeery little breath tbal under iMtiien is blown. 

^t an exquisite last line \ but the whole stanza is 
Jtion. The word jollity seems to show the plunip- 
of the plume ; what the fop in Moliere calls its 

learUle. — Hola, porteura, holiil La, la, la, la, lit, la. Ja 
qaa ces maranda-la oat deaeeiu de me briaei a force de 

contre les muraillas et Ics paves. 

wWur. — Dame ! c'est que la porte eat etroite. Vous avez 
Dsd que nons soy ona entree jnsqu'ici. 
eariUe. — Je le croiB bien. Voudriez-vouB, faquina, que j'ax- 

rembonpolnt de mea plumes anx incl^mences de la eaisoa 
le, et que j'aflasBe imprinier mee sonliera eo. boue? — Lei 
r« Bidioulei, bc. 7. 

teariUe (to the sedan chainnfln).— Stop, atop! What the 
all this ? Am X to be beaten to pieoes againat the walla and 

rrman. — Why, you see the passage is narrow. You told ue lo 
ju right in- 

oarUle. — Unqueationably. Would you have me expose the 
'in ( of my feathers to the inclemency of the rainy season, and 
e impreaaion of my pumps in the rand ?] 



Jlary shall close with a piece of 
ENCHANTED MUSIC. 
Eftiooni they heard a most melodious sound 
QfaU Ihat might delight a daiMy ear, 
~ ~ f , a( once, might not on Uving ground 
^SaMiH thii paradise, be JiearA eUe<clicre : 
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Eight haxd it was for wight which did it hear 
To weet what maimer music that might be, 
For all that pleasing is to living ear 
Was there consorted in one harmony ; 
BirdSf voices, instruments, winds, waters, M agree. 

The joyous birds, shrouded in cheerful shade. 
Their notes unto the voice attempered sweet : 
TK angelical, soft, trembling voices made 
To th* instruments divine respondence meet ; 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the waters fall ; 
The water* 8 fall, with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to aU, (•) 



('•) I%e gentle warbling wind, &c. 

This exquisite stanza is a specimen of perfect modnlfl^ 
tion, upon the principles noticed in the description d 
Archimago*8 Hermitage, The reader may, perhaps, try 
it upon them. " Compare it," says Upton, ''with Tasso's 
Qierusalemme lAberata, canto 16, st. 12.*' Beaders who 
understand Italian will gladly compare it, and see how bi 
their countryman has surpassed the sweet poet of the 
south. 



V 



MARLOWE. 

BOBN, AOOOBDING TO MALONE, ABOUT 1566,- 

DIBD, 1598. 



eyer there was a bom poet, Marlowe was one. He 
ceiyed things in their spiritual as well as material 
itionsy and impressed them with a corresponding 
city. Bather, he struck them as with something sweet 
I glowing that rushes by ; — perfumes from a censer, — 
Qces of loye and beauty. And he could accumulate 
iges into as deliberate and lofty a grandeur. Chapman 
i of him, that he stood 

Up to the chin in the Pierian flood. 
styton describes him as if inspired by the recollection : — 

Next Marlowe, bathed in the Thespian springs, 
Had in him those brave translunary things, 
That the first poets had ; his raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear : 
For that fine madness stiU he did retain, 
Whioh rightly should possess a poet* s brain, 

t this happy genius appears to have had as unhappy a 
1, which obscnred his judgment. 1\» Tix'^'^fe \isfiL ^^5^- 



vBeaoend to write fastian for the town, in order to rule ow 
it ; sabjected him to the charge of impiety, probably for 
nothing but too scornfully treating irreverent notions of 
the Deity ; and brought him, in the prime of his life, to a 
violent end in a tavern. His plays abound in wilfiil and 
self-worshipping speeches, and every one of them turns 
upon some kind of ascendancy at the expense of other 
people. He was the head of a set of young men from the 
university, the Peeles, Greens, and others, all more or less 
poBsessed of a true poetical vein, who, bringing scholar- 
ship to the theatre, were intoxicated with the new graces 
they threw on the old bombast, carried to their height lis 
vices as well as wit of the town, and were destined to see, 
with indignation and astonishment, their work taken oat 
of their hands, and done better, by the uneducated int«i^ 
leper from Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Marlowe enjoys the singular and (so far) unaccountable 
honour of being the only English wi'iter to whom Shak- 
speai'e seems to have alluded with approbation. In At 
You Like It, Phcebe says, ^^ 

Dead Shepherd I now I know thy eaw of might, — ^^M 
" Who ever lov'd that lov'd not at first sight ? " ^H 

" saw" is in Marlowe's Hero and Leander, a poem 
lot comparable with his plays. 

The ranting part of Marlowe's repntation has been 

biefiy owing to the tragedy of Tarnhmrlaine, a passage in 

Iwhich is laughed at in Henry the Fourth, and has become 

famous. Tambnrlaine cries out to the captive monarchs 

whom be has yoked to his car, — 
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Holla, jp, pampered jades of Asia, 
What ! can ya draw but twenty miles a day. 
And have ao proud a oliariot at jour heels. 
And such a ooaohnum as great Tambuilaine ? 

a follows a picture drawn with real poetry ; — 

ThehoiBO tbat^uuJ; the golden eye of Heaven, 
And blow tki morning from timr notCriU (read n 
Makmg their fieiy g^t abore the cloads. 
Are not so honouj'd in their governor, 
Ab yon, ye slaves, in mighty Tamburlaine. 

k1u8 latterly been thought that a genius Hke Marlowa 
1 have had no hand in a play so bombastic as this 
ing tragedy. Bat besides the weighty and dignified, 
monotonous tone of bis versification in many 
sea (what Ben Jodboti, very exactly as well as finely, 
calls " Marlowe's mighty line "), there are passages in it 
of force and feeling, of which I doubt whether any of his 
contemporaries were capable in so sustained a degree, 
though Green and Peele tad felieitoas aingle lines, and 
occasionally a refined sweetness. Take, for instance, the 
noble verses to be found in the description of Tamburlaine 
himself, which probably suggested to Milton his " Atlan- 
tean shoulders " — " fit to bear mightiest monarchies " — 
ftnd to Beaumont a fine image, wiiich the reader will i 
in his Melancholy : — 

Of stature tall and straightly fiishioned, 

Like hU deeire lift upward and divine. 

So large of hmbs, his jointa so strongly knit. 

Such breadth of shoulders as might mainly bear 

Old Atlas' burthen : — 

Pale of complexion , wrow)ht in kim with imsnon. It 



By " pnasion " we are to aaderstand, not anger, bnt a 
emotions. Peele or Green migiit poBsibly have i 
the beautifnl verse that closes these four lines : 

Kiugs of Argier, Moroccus, luiil of Fesse, 
You that have marched with happy Tambuilaino 
Ab far OS from the frozen place of heaven 
Unto tlie wateri/ morning's ntddy hovmr : — 

bat the following is eorely Marlowe's own : — 

Atprincdy lion* when they route tkemtelvet. 
Stretching ilieir paui» and threatening herds o/beoitt. 
So irt his armour looketh Tambarlni 

and in the following is not only a, hint of the scorufol pari 
of his style, such as commences the extract from the Jea 
of Malta, but the germ of those lofty and harmoniooB 
Wmenolfltures, which have been thought peculiar to Milton 

Su from the eitst imto the farfJieat west 
Shall Tatuburluine extend his puissant arm 
The gallies and those p'Ming briganitines 
That yearly Bail to the Tenetian gulf, 
And hover in the Straits for OhriEtian wreak, 
ShaU lie at anchor in the itle Arant, 
Until the Persian fleet and men of wart, 
SaUixg along th« Oriental tea, 
Havefetch'd about tTie Indian oontinent, 
Even from Persepolit to Mexioo, 
And thenoe unto the Straits ofJubaltdr. 

ilton never surpaBsed the elevation of that close. "Who 
3 but Marlowe is likely to have written the fine passaga 
icted into this volume, under the title of Beauty beyond 
Expression, in which the thought argues as much e:^res- 
sion as the style a confident dignity ? Tnmburlaine vies 
moat likely b joint-stock piece, go\. u'g Siom 'Casi 



best by Marlowe, Nash, sad perfaape half-a-dozen others ; 
ir there are two oonsecntiTe plavs on the Enbject, and the 
heatres of onr own time are not nnacqnainted with this 
•pecies of mannfartnre. 

Bat I am forgetting the p]an of my book. Marlowe, 

ike Spenser, is to be looked upon as a poet who had no 

Datiye precnrsors. As Spenser is to be criticised with an 

eye to his poetic ancestors, who had nothing like the 

Fairy Queen, so is Marlowe with reference to the authors 

of Gorbodtu:. He got nothing from them ; he prepared 

fhd way for the Tersification, the dignity, and the pathos 

of his successors, who have nothing finer of the kind to 

. diow than the death of Edward the Second — not Shak- 

Jpeare himself; — and his imagination, like Spenser's, 

\ lunmted those purely poetic regions of ancient fabling and 

I modem rapture, of beautiful forms and passionate expres- 

f fflons, which they were the first to render the common 

I property of inspiration, and whence their language drew 

"empyreal air.'* Marlowe and Spenser are the first of our 

poets who perceived the beauty of words ; not as apart 

. from their significance, nor upon occasion only, as Chaucer 

did (more marvellous in that than themselves, or than the 

originals firom whom he drew), but as a habit of the poetic 

mood, and as receiving and reflecting beauty through the 

feeling of the ideas. 



THE JEW OF MALTA'S IDEA OP WEALTH. 

So that of OiBS much that return was tnnde, 
And of the third part or the Pereiftn ships, 
There we^ tlie venture sumin'd and Batisfied. 
As for those Sanmites, and the men of Ua, 
That honght m; Spanish oils and winea of Greeoe, ^ ' 
Here have I purs'd their paltry ailverlinga. 
Fie ; what a troable 't is to count IhU traik ! 
Well fare the Arabiana, who bo richly pay 
Tlie things they traffic for with wedge of gold. 
Whereof a man may easily in a day 
Tell that which may maintain him all hia Hfb. 
The needy groom, that never finger'd groat, 
Wonld make a miracle of thus much coin ; 
But he whose ateel-bair'd coffers are eramm'd full. 
And all his life-time hath been tired (read ti-«c-«d), 
Wearying his fingers' ends with telling it. 
Would in his age be loth to labour bo. 
And for a pound to sweat himself to death. 
Give »>« the merchants of the Indian mines, 
That trade in metal of the purest mould ; 
The WealUiy Moor, that in the eastern rodca 
Without control can pink hia riohea up, 
And in his lu>uii« kmp pearl like pebbU-stonet , 
Receive them free, and sell them by the weight ; 
Sagt ofJUry opaU, sapphires, antfthi/aU, 
Jamnthn, hard topaa, grait-grem »mardl4t, 
Beauteota mUfi, iparkliiig diamondt, 
And teld-nen ooiUg stones of so great priet. 
At one of them indifferently rated. 
And of a carat of ihU quantity. 
May time, in peril ofealamty. 
To ramom great kings fr/m oaptisiti/ : 
This is Ihe ware wherein eonsista my wealth ; 
And thus, methinka, should men of judgment frame 
Theit weauB of traffic fcoin tiie. mlip^ 




as tlieir n'eaJtli mcreosetU, so inclose 
Infinite riohtt in a littU room. 
" how Etands the wind ? 

Into what comer peera mj halcyon's bill ? * 
Ha ! to the east ? yes ; Bee how stand the vanea ? 
East and by south. Why then. I hope my ships 
I sent for Egypt and the bordering islea 
Are gotten np by Nilns' winding banlts ; 
Mine argonesfrtmi Alexandria, (*) 
Loaden with spice and lUkt, now widtr tail. 
Are mtoothly gUding dotca btj Oandy ihor» 
To Malta, through our Mediterranean Sea. 



i') " Samnileg " and " niim of Us," and " Spanish oils 
That ia to say, countrymen and contemporaries of old 
Borne, of Arabian Job, and the modern Spanish mercbante ! 
M&rlowe, though ho was a scholar, cared no more for geo< 
graphy and consistent history than Shakspeare. He took 
tiie world as he found it at the theatre, where it was a 
mixture of golden-age innocence, tragioEtl enormity, and 
knowledge snperior to all petty and tmnsitory faotB, 



l| 



(') Mint argosies from Alexandria, &o. 
Note the wonderful sweetness of these four Hnee, 
particalarly the last. The variety of the vowels, the 
delicate alliteration, and the lapse of the two concluding 
Tersee, are equal, as a study, to anything in Spenser. 



■ • My haUjjon's bill : The halcyon is the figure on the vnna. 



■ A VISION OF HELEN. 

' 8ktp<u»e» between tico Oupida, having been tatmaoned from W» 
next world hy drgire of FaxKtut. 



I 
I 



t. Was this (lie face that launck'd a thoutartd ehipi, 
And burnt the topmoat towers of Hiam ? 
Sweet Helen, mnke me immortal with a hies. — 
Her lips snot forth my soul ! eee irhers itflis*. 
Come, Helen, come, give ma my soul Bgajn. 
Here will I dwell, for haaT'n is in tlieae lipa, 
And all ii drone that u not Helena. 
I wiU be Paris ; and for love of tliee, 
Instead of Troy, ehall Wittenberg be aaok'd ; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaua, 
And wear ray colours on my plumed crest : 
Yen, I will wound AchiUae in the bed, 
And then return to Helen for a kias. 
01, thou art fairer than tlie evening air, 
Oladin the beauty of a thousand start; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 
When he uppear'd to hapless Semele ; 
More lovely than tha m.onarch of the sea, 
In wanton Arethusa's eznre arms; 
.And none but thou sholt be my paramour I 



(') Brighter art thou, ic. 



^O 



Macli cannot be said of the five lines here enaiiing ; 
but their retention was necessary to the entire feeling or 
classical association of the speech, if not to a certain 
lingering modulation. 



^ 



MYTHOLOGY AND COURT AMUSEMENTS. 
Oaveiton meditates hoic to govern Edward the Semiul 
I most have wajiton poeta, pleasant mta, 
Maaioians, that mlh tnuokmg of a string 
May draw the pliant king which way I please. 
Music and poetty are his delight : 
Therefore I'll have Italian masks hy night; 
Sweet speechflB, comodiea, and pleasing shows ; 
And in the day when he ahall walk abroad, 
Like sylvan nymphs my pages shall be clad : 
My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawna. 
Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay. 
BoraetimeB a lovely boy in Dian'a shape. 
With hair that giUU the water an it glidei. 
Shall bathe >i'"i in a spring ; and there, hard by, 
One, like Actteon, peeping through the grove, 
Shall by the angry goddess he trajisform'd; 
And running in the likeness of a hart. 
By yelping hounds pull'd down, shall seem to die- 
Such tilings as those best please his Majesty. 



BEAUTY BEYOND EXPEESSION. 
If all the pens that aver poets held ' 

Had fed the feeling of their masters' thoughts. | 
djid ev'ry aweetaess that inspired their hearts, \ 
And minds, and mnses on admired themes; i 
If all the heavenly quintessence they 'stil ' 

From their immortal flowers of poesy, | 

"Wheruin, as in a mirror, we perceive , 

The highest reaches of a human wit : 
If these had made one poem's period, I 

And all oombin'd in beauty's worthiness, 
7et ihouM there houer in llieir restltss heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at tlx IcsC, 
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THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE. 
Ciao» Hna Kith HV a-nd be mg love. 
And tea uiU all Uie pUiuuret prove. 
That kill -nul mdley, grout and field. 
And all Uit eragiji/ MounUuKu yitld. 
Th«ra vin we ait npou the racks, 
And Bee the ehephenlB feed their flucks 
By thaUow rivers, to whote/aUt 
Malodioiu hirdt sitii/ miidriyitU. 
Th«re nill I maJie tbue beds of roses. 
With a thousand fragrant pusies ; 
A ci^i of fiiiwara aad a kirtle 
Emhroider'd oil with leaves of mTTtle ; 
A gown mjide of tha finest wool. 
Which &om aor prettj lambs we poll : 
Shppers hn'd choicelj For the cold, 
"With buckles of the purest gold ; 
A belt of etiaw, and iyy bods, 
With eoral clasps, and amber stada. 

The ikephtrd tu-aim skalt dana and ling 
Feyr thf delijkt each M<iy mormng ; 
And if theae pleasmes may thee move, 
Tiun tict o'ich iru, and he my love. 

This soLg is introduced, not so mach for ita ] 
excellence (thoagh it is quite what a poet would ti 
the occaaion), as because it is one of those happy ombi 
menta of a thought which all the world thinka at bc 
time or other ; nnd which therefore takes wonderfally v 
them when somebody nttera it. The " golden buckles " 
and "amber stnds " are not to be considered as a contra- 
diction to the rest of the imagery ; for we are to suppos 
it a gentlewoman to whom the invitation is addressed, a 
m'lJl whom her bridegroom pio'poaftR U> %(i K&i '^Iw? 
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hepiierd and shepherdess, at once realizing the sweets 
i lowliness and the advantages of wealth. A charming 
ancy! and realized too sometimes; though Sir Walter 
Staleigh conld not let it alone, bat must needs refute it in 
lome excellent verses, too good for ihe occasion. Sir 
VTalter, a great bnt^rilful man (in some respects like 
tfarlowe himself, and a true poet too — I wish he had 
mtten more poetry), could pass and ultimately lose his 
ife in search of El Dorados, — whole countries made of 
^old, — but doubted whether an innocent young lady 
jid gentleman, or so, should aim at establishing a bit of 
Lrcadia. 

There are so many copies of this once-popular produc- 
ion, all different, and none quite consistent, owing, no 
onbt, to oral repetitions and the licence of musical setting 
for no copy of it is to be found coeval with its produc- 
ion), that, after studious comparison of several, I have 
xercised a certain discretion in the one here printed, and 
mitted also an ill-managed repetition of the burden : 
—not, of course, with the addition of a syllable. Such 
eaders, therefore, as it may concern, are warned not to 
ake the present copy for granted, at the expense of the 
»thers ; but to compare them all^ and make his choice. 



SIIAKSPEABE. 

BOHN, lfi64— DIED, 1616. 



^^thal 



:srEAiiE is here in Mb purely poetical creations, apnrt 
mucli as it is possible far such a thinker and humanist 
to be) from thought and humacitj. There is nothing 
wanting either to the imagination or fancy of Shakspeare, 
The one is lofty, rich, affecting, palpable, subtle ; the 
other full of grace, playfulness, and variety. He ia equal 
to the greatest poets in grandeur of imagination ; to all in 
diversity of it ; to all in fancy ; to all in everything else, 
except in a certain primueval intensity, such ae Dante's 
and Chaucer's ; and in naiTative poetry, which (to judge 
from Vi-niis and Adonis, and the Rape of Lucrcce) ha 
certainly does not appear to have had a call to write. Ho 
informed it with reflection. It has been supposs^ 
,t when Milton spoke of Shakspeare as ^H 



Fanvy'a dkild 
Watbiing his native wood-notes wild. 



^H^souie 



the genealogy did him injustice. But the critical distinc- 
tion between Fancy and Imagination was hardly deter- 
'Soined tdl of late. Collins himself, in his Ode 07i the 
ical Character, uses the wot4 Eiluc-^ Vi \a\Vi^ VwAk, 
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nWorJs, " 

iteLto 

iW the woi 
learuiii^ 
b,«om, 

Milton' I 

Ifefact, 



1 



I 



oren when speaking of Milton ; and so did Miiton, I eonJ 

«eive, when speaking of Shakspeare. The propriety of tl 

ffoiJs, " native wood-notea wild," ia not BO clear. 1 tak( 

L to have been hastily said by a learned man 

Bnt Shakspeare, though he had not a college 

ntion, was as learned as any man, in tho highest sense 

leword, by a scholarly intuition. He had the spirit of 

learning. He was aware of the education he wanted, and 

by some means or other supplied it. He conld antieipaf 

Milton's own Greek and Latin : 

Tortiye and errant from his course of gcowtli 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine — 
A piideucj BO ros7, &c. 

I& fact, if Shakspeare'a poetry has any fault, it is that of 
being too learned ; too over-informed with thought and 
allnaion. His wood-notes wild surpass Haydn and 1 
His wild roses were aU twenty times double. He thinks 
twenty timea to another man's once, and makes all 1 
serious characters talk as well as he could himself,— 
a superabundance of wit and intelligence. He knen^ 
however, that fairies must have a language of their own^ 
and hence, j-erhaps, bis poetry never runs in a more 
purely piotical vein than when he is speaking in their 
persona; — I mean it is less mixed up with those heaps 
of comments and reflections which, however the will 
or metaphysical critic may think them suitable on ; 
occasions, or succeed in persuading us not to wii 
absent, by reason of their stimulancy to one's 
Bct^vitj, are assuredly neitkei ai.wQ.'sa ^xo'^ftt- 'V'^ ^ 
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still less to narrative poetry ; nor yet so opposed to flU 
idiosyncrasy on the writer's part as Mr. Coleridge Trod4 
have us believe. It is pretty manifest, on the contrary, 
that the over-informing intellect which Shakspeare thnB 
carried into all his writings, must have been a personal 
as well as literary peculiarity ; and as the events he speaks 
of are sometimes more interesting in their nature than 
even a superabundance of his comments can make them, 
readers may be pardoned in sometimes wishing that he 
had let them speak a little more briefly for themselves. 1 
Most people would prefer Ariosto's and Chaucer's narra- 
tive poetry to his; the Oriselda, for instance, and the 
story of Isabel, — to the Rape of Lucrece, The intense 
passion is enough. The misery is enough. We do not 
want even the divinest talk about what Nature herself 
tends to petrify into silence. Curce ingentes stupent. 
Our divine poet had not quite outlived the times 
when it was thought proper for a writer to say every- 
thing that came into his head. He was a student of 
Chaucer ; he beheld the living fame of Spenser ; and his 
fellow-dramatists did not help to restrain him. The 
players told Ben Jonson that Shakspeare never blotted- 
a line ; and Ben says he was thought invidious for ob- 
serving that he wished he had blotted a thousand. He 
sometimes, he says, required stopping. (AUqtiando suffia- 
minandus erat.) Was this meant to apply to his con- 
versation as well as writing ? Did he manifest a like 
exuberance in company ? Perhaps he would have done so, 
but for modesty and self-knowledge. To keep his elo- 
quence altogether within bounda vf aa \iatfli3 ^^^"eXJalQ ; and 
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'ho could have wished it hud been ? Would that he had 
aA a Boswell a hundred times as voluminous as Dr. Jolin- 
on's to take all down ! Bacon's Essays woald hav».| 
eemed Uke a drop ont of his ocean. He would hara 
wallowed dozens of Hobbeses by anticipation, like larl 
or bis sapper. 

If Shakspeare, instead of proving himself the greatest 
»et in the world, had written nothing but the fanciful 
icenea in this volume, he would still have obtained a high 
md singnlar reputation, — that of Poet of the Fairies. 
For he may be said to have invented the Fairies ; that is 
lO Bay, he was the first that turned them to poetical 
Lccotmt ; that bore them from clownish neighbourhoodB 
Q riehest soils of fancy and imagiuatiou. 



adl 

"I 



I 



WHOLE STORY OF THE TEMPEST 




The whole story of the Tempest is really contained inl 
this scene : — 

Mira. I pray you, 

(For stiU 'lis beating in my mind,) your 
For raiBing this Be&<atarm ? 

Pro. Know thua far forth 

By acddent most strangQ, bountifal furtuiii;, 
Now my dear Indy, hath min< 
BroiJglit to this shore: and by my prescience 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most anspicious star ; whose uiftiieMK 
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If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. Here cease more questionB ; 
Thou art inclin'd to sleep ; 'tis a good dulness, 
And give it way ; — I know thou canst not choose.— 

[Miranda sUipi* 
Come away, servant, come ; I am ready now ; 
Approach, my Ariel ; come. 

Enter Ariel. 

Art, All hail, great master ! grave sir, hail I I dime 
To answer thy best pleasure, be 't to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl'd clouds : to thy strong bidding task 
Ariel, and all his quality. 

Pro, Hast thou, spirit, 

Perform'd to point the tempest that I bade thee f 

Ari. To every article. 
I boarded the Mng's ship ; now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
Iflam*d amazement. Sometimes I 'd divide, 
And bum in many places ; on the top-mast, 
The yards, and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 
Theji meet and join : Jove's lightnings, the precursors 
0* the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not : the fire, and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seem'd to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble ; 
Yea, his dread trident shake. 

Pro. My brave spirit ! 

Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason ? 

Ari. Not a soul 

But felt a fever of the mad, and play'd 
Some tricks of desperation : all, but mariners, 
Plung'd in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel, 
ITien all a-fire with me : the king's son, Ferdinand, 
With hair up- staring (then like reeds, not hair), 
Was the first man that leap'd ; cried, " Hell is empty^ 
And all the devils are here," 
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Pro. Whj, t!iat 'a my spirit ! 

But v/aa not tim nigh shore? 

-dH. Close hy, my master. 

Pro. But are they, ArieJ, safe ? 

4n. Not a hair periali'd ; 

On tiieii BDstaiiung garments not a blemish, 
Bnt fresher than before ; tmd aa thou bad'st me, 
In troops I have diapers'd them 'bout the isle : 
The king's son have I landed by himself; ^^H 

Whom I left cooling of the air mth sighs, ^^^H 

In an odd angle of the isle, and sitting, <^^^| 

His arms in thU sad knot. 4^^H 

Pro. Of the king's ship, ^^^| 

The mariners, aaj how thou liast diapos'd, ^^^| 

And all the rest o' the fleet? ^^^| 

Ari. Safely in harbour -^^^ 

Is the king's sMp ; in the deep nook, where onita 
Thou call'dst me vp at midnight tofftoh deio 
From th« still-vexed BerTooothet, there she's hid , 
The mariners all under hatches stow'd; 
'Whom, with a charm join'd to tbcir sutTor'd labour, 
I liave left asleep -, and for the rest o' the ileet, 
WLich I dispersed, thej all have met again ; 
And are upon the Mediterranean Hote, 
Bound sadly home for Naples : 
Supposing that they saw the king's ship wreck'd, 
And his great person perish. 

Pro. Ariel, thy charge 

Eiactlj is perfonn'd ; but tliere's more work ; 
What ia the time o' the day ? 

Ari. Past tlie mid season. 

Pro. At least two glasses. The time 'twixt sis and now 
Must by us both be spent most preciously. 

Ari. Is there more toil? Since thou dost give me pains. 
Let mo remember tliee what thou hast prom is 'd. 
Which is not yet perform 'd me. 

Pro. How now ? moody ? 

^dOut is 't thou canst demand ? ^^h 

^^Biri, My hbertj. ^^^H 

^^Vro, Be£ae the time bo out ? no moie, ^^^M 
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Ari. I pray thee 

Remember, I have done Uiee worthy Bervice ; 
Told thee no lies, mnde no miatukingB, aerv'd 
Witliout or gnidgB or grumblinga ; Uiou didst promise 
To bate me a full j-ear. 

Pro. Dost tliou forget 

From wLat a torment I did free thee? 

Ari. No. 

Pro. Than dost ; and thini'at 
It much to trmd the oone of tlie salt deep ; 
To ran vpon ihe sharp unnd of the north ; 
To do me business in the veins of the eartb, 
When it is bak'd with frost. 

Ari. I do not, eir. 

Pro. Thou liest, malignant thing ! Haat thoa forgot ' 
The foul witch Syoorax, who, with age and envy. 
Was grown iato a hoop ? Host thon forget her ? 

Pro. Thou hast : where waa she born ? speak ; t dl] 

Ari. Sir, in Argier. 

Pro. 0, was she BO ? I muat, 

Once in a mont)i, recoitnt what thon hast been. 
Which thon forget'at. This damn'd witch. Syoorax, 
For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries ttrrihU 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 
Thoa know'at, waa banieli'd ; for one thing she did, 
They would not take her life. la not thia true ? 

Ari. Ay, air. 

Pro. Tliia blue-eyed hag wtia hither bronght with chi 
And here was left by the sailors. Tlion, my slave, 
As thon report'at thyself, wna then her servant : 
And, for thon waat a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr'd eommandi, 
Befdiung her grand heata, ahe did confine thee 
By help of her more potent ministers. 
And in her most unmitigabto rage, 
Into a cloven pine : withia whioli rift 
Impriaon'd, thou didat painfully remain 
A dozen years ; within which space ahe died, 
And left thee there ; where t\iovi diist veat Ihy gcoana, | 



^^"•/mI hi mUl-tcheeU ttrihe : Tlien was this island 
■ (Save for the son that she did litter here, 

■^ freckled u/help, kag-bom) not hooouicd with 
^ tuman shape. 

-4ri. Yea : Caliban her son. 

fro. Dull thipg. I say bo ; lie, that Caliban. 
^^om now I keep in aerviee. Thou beat kuow'at 
"l»at torment I did find thee in ; i/iy groans 
*^ makf wotvei hoiH, and penetralo the breaats 
^' ever angij bears ; it waa a tflnnent 
^ lay upon the danm'd, which Sycorax 
yp'^d Dot again undo ; it was mine art, 
J^hen I arriv'd, and lieard thee, that made gape 
■^*>e pine and lat thee out, 

-4ri, I thank thee, master. 

fro. It thou mora murmnr'st, I will rend an oak, 
?^d peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 

•Ion hast howl'd away twelve winters. 

Ari, Pardon, master t 

■*■ will be correspondent to command, 
Ajid do my spiriting gently. 

Pro, Do so ; and after two days 

' will discharge thee. 

Ari, That's my noble master! 

'%'liat shall I do ? say what : what shall I do '? 

Pro. Go make thyself like to a nympli o' tlie sea ; 
£e snbject to no sight but mine ; invisible 
To every eyeball else. Oo, take tliia slmpe, 
And hither come in't : hence, with diligence. \Jixi 

Awake, dear heart, awake '. thou hast sU'i t well : 
Awake! 

Mira. The strangeness of your story put 
Heaviness in me. 

Pro. Shake it off: come oi 

We'll visit Caliban, my slave, who neve 
Yields us kind answer. 

Mira. Tis a villain, si 

I do not love to look on. 

Pro. 
We camiot miaa him : he does make o\it ftie, 
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Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 
That profit us. What ho ! slave ! Caliban ! 
Thou earth thou ! speak. 

Cali, {within.) There's wood enough within. 

Pro. Come forth, I say : there's other business for thee 
Come forth, thou tortoise ! when ? 



Re-enter Ariel, like a water-nympK 

Fine apparition ! my quaint Ariel ! 
Hark in thine ear. 
Ari. My lord, it shall be done. 

[Exit. 
Pro. Thou poispnous slave, got by the devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dam, come forth ! 



Enter Caliban. 

Cali. As wicked dew as e'er my mother brush* d 
With raven's feather from unwholesome fen 
Drop on you both ! a south-west blow on ye. 
And blister you all o'er ! 

Pro. For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have cramps. 
Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up ; urchins 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 
All exercise on thee : thou shalt be pinch'd 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more stinging 
Than bees that made them. 

Cali. I must eat my dinner ! 

This island's mine, by Sycorax, my mother, 
Which thou tak'st from me. When thou camest first, 
Thou strokedst me, and madest much of me ; wouldst give me 
Water with berries in't ; and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less. 
That bum by day and night : and then I lov'd thee, 
And show'd thee all the qualities o' the isle, 
The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place, and fertile ; 
Cursed he I that did so ! All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, li^U ou^omN 



Ilralain bU the subjects lliat you have, 
^"lich first wa3 mine own king ; and here yon sty me 
& this liard rock, whDea you do keep from me 
_ le test ot the island. 
' Pro, Thon most lying slave, 

m Btripes maj move, not kiadneBa. — I have us'd tliee, 
S3 thou art, with human care : and lodg'd thee 
ine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The hooour of my child. 

Oali. Oho, ho! would it had been done ! 
Hon didst prevent me ; I had peopled else 
Hu's iaie with Calibans. 

Abhoired slave, 
Which any print of goodness will not take, 
Eeiug capable of all iU ! I pitied thae. 
Took pains to make iltee epeak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other ; when thou didst not. savage, 
Know thine own meaning, bat woiildst gabble, like 
A thing most brutish, I endow'd thy pni'posea 
With words that made them knoivc ; but thy vile race, 
Tliough thou didst learn, had tliat in't which good natures 
Could not abide to be with ; therefore wast thon 
Deservedly confin'd into this rock, 
Who hodBt deserved more than a prison. 

Colt, You taught mo languogo ; and my profit on't 
Is. / know how to curie : the red plague rid you, 
For learning me your language ! 

Pro, Hag-seed, henee ! 

Fetch us in fuel ; and be quick, thou wcrt beat, 
To answer other buaineas. Shrug'st Ihou, mahco ? 
If thou negleot'at, or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps ; 
Fill all thy bonea with aohoa ; make thco roar, 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 

Oali. No, 'pray thee ! 

I must obey : his art is of such power, [AdiJt. 
It would control my dam's goci, Sotcbos, 
md make a vassal of him. 

So, slave ; heuce ! 
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Re-tnter Ab1£l invisihU, playing ajid tinging 
foUawing him. 



Come unto these yellow Bonds, 

And then take lianda ; 
Court'sied when you have, and kiti'd 

(The wild waves whifit), 
Foot it featly here and there; 
And, sweet sprites, the burden hear. 

Hark, hark ! 
IBurden. Bowgh, wowgh. [Disperudlf)'] 

The watch-doga bark : 
[Bur. Bowgh, wowgh. {Disperudly)] 

Hark, hark ! I hear 
The strain of strutting chantiolere 
Cry, Cook-a-doodle-doo ! 
Per. "Where should thia muBio be ? i' the air, or Hhe e, 
It BOtmds no more ; — and sure it waits upon 
Some god of the island. Sitting on a bank. 
Weeping agtun the king my father's wreck. 
This music ertpt by me upon the icalrra ; 
Allaying both their ftiry and my passion 
With its sweet air; thence I have foUow'd it. 
Or it hath drawn me rather — But 'tis gone — 
No, it begins again. 

Abiei. sings. 
FaUfathomfive thy father Uet ; 
Of hin boHM are coral mads ; 
Tlioie are pearU that mere hit eyei ; 

IfotJmtg of Mm that dolhfade, 
Sut doth mffitr a ua-ehangt 
Into something rioh and strange. 
Sea-nymphi hourly ring his knell; 
Mark I itoie I hear them, — ding, dong, belL 
[Burdtm. Ding- 
Fer. The ditty does remember my drowned father, 
Thit it no mortal husineis, niir no tovnd 



fSHAESPEARE. 
Pro. The fcinged curtains of Uiine eye advance, (') 
*od say what then seeat yond ! 

-S/iVa. "What ia 't ? a spirit ? 

Lord, how it looka ahont l Believe me, sk, 
** carries a brayo form : — but 't ia a spirit. 

Pro. No, wench ; it eats and sleeps, and hath such eeasi 
As wa haTe, — such. Tbis ffollant, whioli thou secst. 
Was in the wreck : and but he's Bomethiiig stain'd 
With grief, that's beauty's canker, thou might'st call him 
A goodly persOQ : he hath lost his fellows, 
Atid strays about to find tliem. 

Mira. I might call bim 

A thing divine ; for nothing natural 
t ever saw eo noble. 

Pro. It goes on, [Atiih. 

As my soul prompts it: — Spirit, fine spirit ! I'll free thee 
"Within two days for this. 

Fer. Moat sure, the goddess 

On whom these airs attend ] — Vouchsafe, my prayer 
May know if you remain npoa this island ; 
And that you wiU some good instruction give, 
How I may bear me here. My prime request, 
"Which I do last pronounce, is, O. you wander ! 
If joubomaid, or no? 

Mira. No wonder, sir ; 

But certainly a maid. 

FtT. My language ! UeaTens I 

I am the best of them that speak Uiis speech. 
Were 1 but where 't is spoken. 
^^K^ro. How! the best? 

^^Bkat wert thou, if the King of Naples heard thee ? 
^^H^i))-. A single thing, as I am now, that wonders 
^^^ hear thee speak of Naples. He does hear me ; 
And, that he does, I weep : mytelf am Naples ; (*) 
Who with mine eyes, ne'er since at ebb, beheld 
The king my father wreck'd. 
Mira. Alack for mercy ! 

Fer. Yes, feith, and all his lords ; the Dake of Milan. 
And bis brava eon, being twain. 



w 

p 



The Duke of Milan. 
And his more brarer danghter, could control tliee, 
If now 'twere fit to do 't. — At the first sight [^AniU. 
I'hmj have ckang'd eyea ! — DeEcate Ariel, 
111 Bet tliee free for tide ! 



(') The fringed curtaini of thine eye advance. 
Why Shakspeare should have condescended to the 
elaborate nothingness, not to say nonsense of this msta- 
phor (for what is meant hy advancing "curtains?"), I 
cannot conceive ; that Ib to say, if he did condescend ; for 
it looks very like the interpolation of some pompons, 
declamatory player. Pope has put it into his treatise on 
the Bathos. 

to Myself am NapUa. 
This is a very summary and kingly style. Shakspeare 
IS fond of it, "How now, France?" says King John 
to ICing Philip. " Pm dying, Egypt?" says Antony to 
Cleopatra. 



MACBETH AND THE WITCHES. 

This scons fortunately comprises & Bummary of the 
ibole subsequent history of Macbeth. 

J. dark Cave. In the viiildU, a Oauldroa boiling. TliundtnU 
Enter three Wit 
l»t Wi. Thrice the brinded cat hath n 
Znd Wi. Thrice ; and ouco the hedge-pig whin'd. 
Brd. Wi. Harper cries ;^"Iis time, WsiiKtfi. 
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Ill Wi. Round atiout tlie cauldron go ; 
In the poiaoa'd entntils. throw 
Toad, that under a cold sinnf 
D'ti/i and nighu hast thirl'j-oHe 
Steelier' d veaom tleeping got, 
Boil thon firet i' the charmod pot ! 
Ail. Dottblf, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fire, burn ; and, aauldrtiii, babble. 

iiid Wi. Fillet of a fenny snake, 

Xq the cauldron boil and bake : 
£je of newt, and toe of frog. 
Wool of bat, and tongae of dog. 
Adder's fork, and blind^worm's Eting 
Iiiznrd's leg, and owlet's wing. 
For a charm of powerful ti-ouhlo, 
Like a hell-broth boU and liubblo. 
All. Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fii'Oi bum : and, cauldron, bubble, 

If I ll'i. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf ; 

Wiuhet' mummg ; maw, and j/ulf. 
Of the ravin'd mlt-ica tliark : 
Boot of hemlock, digg'd i' the dark ; 
Livar of blaspliendiig Jtic ; 
Gall of goat, and shpa of yew, 
SlU'er'd in the moon'i edipue ; 
NoieofTurk, and Tartar'/ liptj 
Finger of birth-ntrangled babe, 
Ditch-drlivefd by a drab. 
Make the gruel thick andelab ; 
Add thereto a tiger's chawdrou. 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 
AU. Double, double, toil and trouble. 
Fire bum : and, cauldron, bubble. 
Snd K'i. Cool it with a baboon's blood. 

Then the charm is firm and good. 



Filter Heo4IB and the other three Witches, 
Ilee. O, well done ! I commend your paina ; 
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And aaw abont the cauldron sing, 
Like elves and fyries in a ring, 
Eocbajiting all that 700 put in. 
(Music and a Song, " Black spirita," dc.J 
SniJ Wi. Bfi theprKkuigo/my tiantbi. 
Something wicked Ihii way coma. 
Open, locks, whcwTer knocks. 

Enler Macbeth. 

Mob. How mw, 'jou sfcret, blaek, and midnight hag* 
Whatis'tyondo? 

All. A deed without a name. 

Mae. I conjure you, by that which yon profssa 
iHowo'er you come to know it}, answer me : 
Though you nntie the winds, and let Iheni^At 
.■\gaintt the dhiirchet : though the yeasty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation np ; 
Tliough bladed com be lodg'd, and trees blown down ; 
Though castles topple on their warders' heads ; 
I'hough pnlaccs and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the ti 
Of nature's geraiins tumble aU together, 
1''ven till destruction sicken, answer me 
To wlittt I ask you, 

lit Wi. Speak. 

and Wi. Demand. 

Zfd Wi. Well answer. 

lit Wi. Say, if thou'dst rather hear it from our montb^ I 
Or from oar roasters' ? 

Idae. Call them, let me see then 

ll( WI. Pour in »oip'» blood, that hatk eaten 
Hff nine farrow; greats that's tweaten 
Prom tlie nairierer'i gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 

Alt. Come, high or low; 

Thysolf. nnd office, deftly show. 

Tlmiider. Ah Apparition of an armed Head ri 
dfaif, Tell me, tho« unknown. So-fCT,— 
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He hnousg Ihy lhii<gM,i 
Hear hia speech, bnt say tliou nonglit. 

App, Maobeth ! Macbelbl Uucbethl beirare Macdiitf; 
Beware the Thune of Fife. — DUtniii me ; — Enough. 

[Descfmli. 
Mac. Wlate'er Ihou art, for thy good caution tlianks ; 
Thou hast Imrp'd iny fear aiight : — But one word more ; — 

111 Wi. Ht tciU not he eommaiided : Here's another, 
More potent thou the first. 

Thunder. Ah Apparition o/a bloody Child rvstt- (*) 

Ajip. Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! — 

Mac. Had I three ears, I'd lienr ti 

App. Be bloody, bold, and reiolutej laugh to scorn 
The power of man. for none of woman bom 
ShaJl liana Macbeth. [Pesceiitli. 

Man. Then live, Macduff; what neisd I feur of thea ? 
But yet I'll make assurance doubij sme, 
And take a bond of &te : thou shalt not live ; 
That I maj tell pate-hearted fear it lies. 
Aad ilffp in iipite of thunder. — Wbat is thiE? 

Thunder. An Apparition of a Chili croieited, i. 

That rises like the issae of a king ; 

And wears npon his babj-brow tlie round 

And top of sovereignty ? 

All. Listen, but speak not 

App. Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conEpirers a 
Blacbelb shall never vanquish'd be, until 
Great Binuun wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. 






That will never be ; 
impress tlie forest ; bid the tree 
nlix his earth-bound root? Sweet bodements! 
fiebeUiouB head, rise never, till the wood 
Of Bimam rise, and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
ShaW Uve tiie lease of nature, pay lua\)i:eal\ 



To Aaa md moctal etuttm. — Yet 117 htatt 
Thnbt to knoir one thing : Tdl me (^j*>mr sit 
Cn tdl M> nneh), shall Butqno's teem ever 
Bcign in the kiiigdam? 

Alt. Seek to knoir no more. 

Mae. I will b« BStiBfied : deny me this. 
And *a eternal curse &11 on jon ! Let me know — 
'niiT dnla that caoldron f and vhat noise is this " 

IHautboyi. i 

lit Wi. ^owi 

2m1 Wi. Show ; 

3rd Wi. Show ! 

AU. Show his eyes and grieve his heart. 
Come like shadows, so depart 

^At Kings appear, and pius over the tbige in order ; the last vtfA a 
glass in hit hand: Banquo /oJhiring. 

Mac. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; don u '. 
Th'j crown does tear mine eyebiUU: — And thy hair, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first ; — 
A third is like the former. — Filthy hags ! 
Why do you show me tliis ? a fourth ? Start, eyes ! 
Wliat 1 iviU the line atretfih out to the erack of doom ? 
.\jiiither yet ? — A seventh ? I'll see no more : 
And yet tlie eighth appears, who bears a glass 
Which shows me many more ; and some I see, 
Tliflt twofold bolls and treble sceptres carry : 
Horrible sight I — Ay, now, I see, 'tia true ; 
Fur the hlood-bolter'd Banqiio tmilei upon me. 
And points at them for his. — What, is this so? 
lit Wi. Ay, sir, all this is so:^Bnt why 

Stands Macbeth thus amazedlyV 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites, 

And shuw the best of our delights ; 

I'll cliarm the air to give a sound, 

While you perform your antique round ; 

That this great king may kindly say. 

Our duties did his welcome pay. 
(Mutio. The Witohei daiiM, and dotiUKIi 
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Hoc. Where are they? Gon<!?^r.et tlits pernicioua lioiu; j 
Stand »ye accuraed in the calendar ! — 



I iTu; 



Eater Lenox, 
/.*n. What's your grtice's will? 

Mae, Saw jon the weird sisters? 
Ltn. No, my lord. 

Mue. Came tliey uot by you? 

Len. No, indeed, my Inrd, 

Mne. Infected be tlie ur whereon they ride ; 
And domn'd all those that trust them! — I did heai' 
The galloping of horse; who wast came by? 

'Tia two or three, ray lord, that bring yoTi word, 
Uaeduff is fled to England. 

Mae. Fled to England! 

Len, Ay, mj good lord. 

Mae. Time, thou anlicipat'st my dread exploits: 
flighty purpose never is o'urlook, 
UulesB the deed go with it; From this moment, 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done : 
Hie eastle of MacdnfT I will surprise ; 
Sei/e npoa Fife; give to the edge o' the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate soiiIb 

trace him in liis line. No boasting like a fool ; 
as deed I'll io before this purpose cool ; 

I vioTt tighu .' (')— Where are these gentlemen ? 
bring me where they are. 

[Sieeunt. , 



I') Appariliori of a bloody Child. 
i idea of a "bloody chiUI," and of his being more 
t than the armed head, and oue of the masters of tlie 
witches, IB very dieadfal. So is that of the child crowned, 
with a tree ia his Iiand. Thej im^eraouate, it ia true, 



w 
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^ 



certain resultB of the war, the deatructiou of MQcdolTs 
cliildren, and the Baccession of Banquo's ; but the imngi- 
uiitiuii does not make these reflections at first ; and the 
dreadfulness still remains, of potent demons speaking id 
the shapes of children. 

Cj Eut no more lighu. 
What ft world of horrors is io this little familiiir 



^riiraa 



THE QUARREL OF OBERON AND TITANIA. 

A Fairy Drama. 



I have ventured to give the extract this title, hecauau 
it not only contains the whole story of the fairy part of the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, but by the omission of a few 
lines, and the transposition of one small passage (for which 
I beg the reader's indulgence), it actually forma a separate 
little play. It is nearly such in the greater play ; and its 
isolation was easily, and not at all injuriously effected, 
by the separation of tho Weaver from hia brother 
mechanicals. 



Obtr. Ill met by moonlight, proud Titania. 
7%t. Wiat, jealous Oberon ! Fairies, skip hence ; 
> I have fbrswom Mb bed and company. 

Ober. Tarry, rash wanton ; am not I thy lord ? 
lit. Then I must be thj lady ; but I know 
WLim thou hast stol'n away bam. E^rj-^am^ 



imtB cut in the ground. 
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m& aLape c>f CDiin sat all day 
Playing oa pipes of oora, and versing love 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here, 
Go%ae from thefurthett sleep of India, ('J 
Bat that, forsooth, the boimcing Amazou, 
Year bnsJdii'd mistress ojid your 
To Theseus must be wedded ; and you c< 
To give their bed joy and prosperity ? 

Ober. How canst thoa thns, for alinmp, Titnuin, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, 
Knowing I know thy love to Theseus ? 
Didst thon not lead him through tlie i;Utnmeriiig night 
From Perigenia, whom he raviahfd ? 
And make him with fair ^gle break liis fiiJtli, 
With Ariadne, and Antiopa? 

Tit. These are the forgeries of jealousy : 
And never since the middle Bummer's spricg, 
Met we on hill, in dole, forest, or mead. 
By paved fountain, or by rushy brook. 
Or on the beached maigent of the sea, 
To dance our ringlets to the lehiatUng iiinil, 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport. 
Therefore the winds, piping to u 
As in revenge, have suck'd up from the sen 
Contagious fc^ ; which falling on the land. 
Have every pelting river made so proud, 
That they have overborne their continents ; 
The ox hath therefore stretch'd his yoku i 
The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green ci 
Hath rotted, ere hig youtli attain'd a henrd : 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field. 
And crows are &tted with the murrain flock ; 
The nine men's morria * is filled up with mud ; 
And the quaint ma;ies in Qie wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undistinguishithle ; 
The human mortah want their winter hero ; 
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No night is now with h)*ran or earol bleat : 
Therefore the moon, the govemesa of floods 
Pale in her anger, tetuhea all the air. 
That rheumatic diseases do abound. — 
And thorongh this distemperature, wo see 
The BeasonB alter ; hoary -ksadedfroatt 
Fall in the fresh lof of Iha erimtan rote , 
And on old Hyenis' chin, and icy crown. 
An odorous cliaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set. The spring, the si 
The chilling autumii, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liTeriea : and the mazed world, 
By tlieir increase, now knows not wliich ia whic 
And this same progeny of evil comes 
From our debate, from our dissensioa : 
We are their parents and original. 

Obtr. Do you amend it then ; it lies in you : 
■Why should Titania cross her Oberon ? 
I do hut beg a little changeling boy. 
To be my henchman, * 

Tit. Set your heart at rest ; 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a vot'ress of my order ; 
And, ill the ipidd Indian air, by night, 
Full often hath she gossip'd by my side ; 
And sat with me on Neptune's yellow sands, 
Marking the embarked traders on tlie flood ; 
When we hare lauglied to see the sails conceive 
And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind ; 
Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait, 
Following (her womb then rich with my young squire) 
Would imitate ; and soil upon the land, '< 

To fetch me trifles and retnm again, 
As £rom a voyage, rich with merchandise. 
But she, being mortal, of that boy did die , 
And, for her sake, I do rear up her boy ; 
And, foe her sake, I ivill not part with liim, 

Ober. How long wittiin this wood intend you stay? 
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TU. PerchJance till after Theseus* wedding-day. 
If yon will patiently dance in onr round, 
And see our moonlight revels, go with us ; 
If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 

Ober, Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 

TU. Not for thy fairy kingdom. — Fairies, away : 
We shall chide downright, if I longer stay. 

[Exeunt Titamia and her train. 

Oher. Well, go thy way : tiiou shalt not from this grove, 
Till I torment thee for this injury. — 
My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou remember*st 
Since once I sat upon a profnontoryj 
A nd heard a mermaid^ on a dolphin* 8 hackf 
Lettering such dulcet and harmonious breathy 
That the rude sea grew civil at Tier song ; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres^ 
To hear the sea-maid^ s music. 

Puch, I remember. 

Oher. That very time I saw (but thou couldst not). 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd : a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west ; * 
And loos'd his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
A sit should pierce a hundred thousand hearts: 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
QuencKd in the chaste beams of the watery moon . 
And the imperial votaress passed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 
It fell upon a little western flower, — 
Before, milk-white ; now purple with love's wound, 
And maidens call it Love-in-idleness, f 
Fetch me that flower : the herb I show'd thee once : 



* At a fair vestal throned by the west. — An allusion to Queen 
Elizabeth. See in the Rev. Mr. Halpin's remarks on this passage, 
published by the Shakspeare Society, a most ingenious speculation 
on the hidden meaning of it, as a bit of secret court history. 

f Love-in-idleness : The heart's-ease. 
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The juice of it on Bleeping eyelidB laid. 
Will loako or man or woman madly dot 
Upon tbe next live creature that it sees, 
rotch rae this herb : and be thon here again, 
Ere the Uviatfian ean mim a league. 

Puok. rUpul a girdle round about the earth 
In/ortg minutes. 

Ober. Having once this juice. 

I'll watch Titania when she is asleep. 
And drop tlie liquor of it in her eyea ; 
The next thing then she waking looks npon. 
(Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or buU, 
On meddling monkey, or on buay ape.) 
She shall pursue it with the loul of love. 
And ere I take this charm off from her si^ht, 
(As I cau take it with another herb,) 
111 make her render up her page to luo. 

[F.xit ObeuoKi^ 

Another pun of the Wood. 
Enter TrcAnu. and her train. 
Tit. Come, now a roundel, and a feiry aoag : 
Then,/or the thirdpart of a minute, heuce ; 
Some to kill cankers in tlie musk-rote buds ; 
Some, war uith reremicefor their leathern wings. 
To make my rmttU elves' coats ; and some, keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wooden 
At our quaint gpiritt : Sing me now asleep : 
Then to yonr offices, and let me rest. 

SONG. 
lif Fai. You spotted snakes, ivitlt double tc 
Thorny hedge-hogs, be u 
Newta and blind' worms, do no wrong ; 
Come not near our fairy queen. 
Qhorus. Pliilomel, with melody. 

Sing in our sweet lullaby : 
LdJa, lulla,luUa\iyaoila,WaaA\i\a.\>i-. 
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Nerer hwm, nor spell, nor ohorm, 
Come our lovely lady nigli ; 
So. good night — with lullaby. 
■ind Fai. Weaving spiders, come not here : 

Hence, yon long-legged Bpinners, hence ; 
Beetles black, approacli not ni 
Worm, nor snail, do n 
Chonu. Philomel, with melody, &a. 
IH Fai. Hence, amty ; now all ia well : 
One, aloof, etand sentinel. 

[Ej^eunt FAiniES. Tita.ma ileejn. 

Enter Obebon. 
Ober, What thou seest when thou doat wake, 

[Squeenst lhe_flou:er on TiiASu'a eyelid*. 
Do it for thy true love take ; 
Love and languish for his soke : 
Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar with bristled liair, 
In ihy eye thut shdl appear 
Wlien thou wak'st, it is tliy dear ; 
Wake, when some vile thin 



filler Bottom, tinging ; Puck having dap( on h 

I 



ol. The ousel-cock, so black of hue, 
WilJi orange -tawny biU, 
The throstle with his note so true, 
Tho wren with little quill— 



litiat attgel icakesme/rom my Jlowery bed? 
I pray thee, gentle mortal, aing again 
Mine ear is maoh enamour'd of thy n 
80 is mine eye enthrallod to thy shape ; 
And tliy^iir virluet force perforce doth n: 
On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee. 
Hot. Methinks. raiatreas, you should have Utile n 
mud jet, to any the truth, reaaou and loT6^ 
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now-a-days. The more the pity that some honest neighbours will 
not make them friends. Nay, I can gleek * npon occasion. 
Tit. Thou art as wise as thou art beaatifbl. 
Bot. Not so, neither ; but if I had wit enough to get out of this 
wood, I have enoogh to serve mine own turn. 

Tit. Out of this ^ood do not desire to go ; 

Thou shalt remain here, whether thou wilt or no. 

I am a spirit of no common rate ; 

The summer still doth tend upon my state. 

And I do love thee ; therefore go with me ; 

I'll give thee fedries to attend on thee ; 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep. 

And sing, while tliou on pressed flowers dost sleep : 

And I will purge thy mortal grossness so. 

That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. — 

Peas-blossom ! Cobweb ! Moth ! and Mustard-seed ! 

Enter four Fairies. 

Ist Fai. Ready. 

2nd Fai. And I. 

3rrf Fai. And I. 

4kth Fai. Where shall we go ? 

Tit. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes : 
Feed him with apricots and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green Jigs, and mulberries : 
The honey -bags steal from the humble-bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs. 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm* s eyes. 
To have my love to bed, and to arise : 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies. 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes: 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

1st. Fai. Hail, mortal ! 

2nd Fai. Hail ! 

3rrf Fai. HaU ! 

Uh Fai. Hail! 



♦ Qleekz 'BoaVet. 
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I cry your worship's meroj, Uesrtily. — I beseecli your 

Cob. Cobweb. 

Bot. I shall d&iaie you of more acquaintajice, good Mai 
ibweb. If I cut tiiy finger J nhall make bold jeitk you. Your 
Hue, honest gentleman ? 

Peai. Peas-bloHsont. 

Bot. I pray you commend me to Mistress Squash, y 
id to Master Peaacod, your father. Good Master Feas-bloBsom, I 
all desire you of more aoiuaintance too. Your name, I beseech 

Mut. Mustard-aeed, 

Bot. Qood Master Mnstard-seed, I know your patience welL 
kat game couardly, giant-lihe ox-bcef h'llh devoured many a yentlemi 
'your home. J promise you your kiudred hath made my eyes wat 
e now. I desire you more acquaintance, good Master Mus- 
rd-aeed. 



Obkros enters unseen. 
Tit. Come, sit thee down upon this fiowery bed, 



^^H While I thy amiable olwehs do coy, 
^^^F And sti<^ mnsk-rosea in thy sleek smooth headi 
And kiti thy fair large ears, m</ gmllejny. 

Bot. Where's Peas-blossom? 

I*tat. Ready. 

Bot. Scratch my lieaj, Peaa-bloBSom. Where's Monsieur Cobweb? 

Oob. Beady. 

£ot. Monsieur Cobweb, good monsieur, get your weapona 
inr hand, and kill me a red-Mpjied Jivtnlile-bee on the lop of a 
iitUe ; and, good monsieur, bring me the honey-bag. Do not frH 
nirttlf loo much in the (tcd'oii, monsieur ; imd, good 
we a care the honey-bag break not ; / urould he loth to have you 
lerjloun leitk a koiiey'liay, signior. — 'Where's Monsieur Mtistard- 
led? 

Mtut. Ready. 

Sot. Give me your neif,* Monsieur Mustard-seed. Piny you, 



r 

^ Bo 
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!. Notliing, good luonsieiir, but to help Cavalero Cobweb U \ 
acretoh. I must to the barbere, monsieur; for methinka I n 
maii-eUftui kainj about (fta faoe ; and I am such a tender asa, if mj 
liaii' do but tiolde nie I must scratch. 

Til, What, wilt tliou hear some music, my sweet love ? 

Sot. I Iiave a reasonable good ear iu luuaic : let us have tin MniH 
nml the bonet. 

Tit. Or say, aweet love, what thou dasirest to eat. 

Bat. Truly a peck of provender. I could mnnch your good dij 
oatt. Methinke I have a great deaira to a bottle of hay. Good hay, 
sweet hay, hath no feUow. 

Tit. I have a venturoua fairy, that shaU seek the squirrel's hoard, 
and fetch tliee new nuts. 

Bot. I liad rathei' have a handful or two of JrM jiBoa ; — but, I 
pray you, let none of your people stir me ; I have an exposition if 

Iatoep come upon me. 
k Tit. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 

I Fairies, begone, and be nU ivaya away. 

I So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 

I Gently entwist ;^the female ivy bo 

EnriuRB thi harhy fingers of tlie elm. 
I Oh, how I love thee ! How I dote on thee I 

I [ They tUep. 



Obehon advanvei. Enter Pui 



Ober. Welcome, good, Robin. Seest tliou tliis sweet eight? 
Her dotage now I do begin to pity ; 
For meeting her of late behind the wood. 
Seeking sweet savours for tlus liateful fool, 
I did upbraid her, and fall ont with her l 
For she bis hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant Sowers ; 
And that same dew, which sometime on the buda 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearU, 
Stood now within the pretty flowrets' eyes, 
Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail. 
Wlicn I had, at my pleasure, tannted her. 
And she, in mild tones, begg'd my patience, 
I then did ask of her lier changeling child ; 
Whitsb Btmigbt she gave me, anihei iaji^ »miA 
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I^TTo bear liira to my bower in fairy iond. 

And now I kave the boy, I will undo 

Thi» hateful imperfection of her eyes. 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed scalp 

From off the head of IMh Athenian swain) 

That he awaking when the others do, 

May all to Athena back again repair, 

And thinV no more of this night's accidenlfl, 

Bui OK Omjierea vtxutioa of a dream.'' 

But first, I will release the fairy qneen. 
Be 83 thoti wert «-ont fo be ; 
^^H [Tauchiny her ei/ei wick mi kerb. 

^^H See as tliou wert wout to see; 
^^H Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower 
^^F Hath such force and blessed power. 
I' Now, my Titania ; wake you, my sweet queen. 
Tit. My Oheroa! what visiotts iiave I seen ! 

Methouglit I was enamonred of an asa. 
Ober. There lies your love. 



15ft 



TU. 



Hot 









O, how mine eyes do loath his visage now ! 

Obfr. Silence a while. Robin, take off this head, — 
Titania, music call ; and strike more dead 
Than common sleep, of all these five the souse. 

Z7f. Muaiol ho! musio! such aa chormeth sleep. 

I'ai'k. Now, when thou wak'st, with thine own fool's eyes peep. ■ 

Oher. Sound, mnaio ! [Still miwit',] Come, my queen, i 
hands with me, 
A lid roch the ground icJiereon these sleepers be. 
Now Ihou and I aw new in amity. 
And ivill, to-morrow midnight, solemnly 
Dance in Duke Theseus' house triumpliantly. 
And bless it to all Mr posterity : 
Tliere shall the pairs of faithfol lovers be 
Wedded, witli Theseus, oil in jollity. 

Puck. Fairy king, attend and mai'k : 
I do hear the morning lark. 



Oh(f. Then, my queen, in ailence sad.' 
Trip Vie after the night's shade. 
We tlie globe can compass b< 
Swifter than tlia wandering n: 

. Come, my lord, and in our flight 
Tell me how it come, tliie night. 
That I sleeping here was found 
Witii these mortals on the ground. 




1« 
T. 
Tl 
(') Come from tke/urtkeit steep of India. 
ShnkBpeare anderstood the charm of remotfiiai inl 
irj-, aa he did everything else. Oberon has teenl 
dancing on the sunny steeps looking towards Cathay, 1 
where the 

- Chineses drive 
Their cany waggons light. 





^^^V^ diilAb.atji.'i.BB. IfflV 


^^1 Now it ia the time of night 1 


^H That tka gravel, all gaping wid*, ^^^m 


^H Every one Ut> forth his spHte. ^^^H 


^^B In the churohicat) palhi to glide i ^^^^H 


^B And we fairies, that do nm ^^^H 


^H Bj the triple Hecate's team. ^^^^| 


^B From the presenoe of the Him, ^^^^| 


^M Following darkness like a dream, ^^^^| 


^M Now are frolic ; not a monse ^^^^| 


■ Shall distnrb this hallow'd house ; ^^^H 


H I am sent, with broom before. ^^^^| 


■ To sweep the dost behind the door. ^^^^H 


1 Enter Oberon and Titanta, mth their train. i 


1 Ober. Throngh this house give glimmBriiig light. 


1 By the dead and drowsy ^re: || 


[ Evety elf and &iry sprite, 1 


' Hop as light ai birds from brier; J 


And this ditty after me ] 


' Bing and dance it trippingly. \ 


1 Tita. First rehearse this song by rote : 


To each word a, warbling note, J 


Hand in hand, with fairy grace, I 


'Will we sing and bless this place. 1 


SONO AND DaNDE. 1 


Ofier. Now. until tlie break of day, 1 


Through this house each fairy stray. fl 


To the best bride-bed wiU we. ■ 


'Which by us shall blessed be ; ^| 


And the ifiBue there create ^M 


Ever shall be fortunate. ^M 


Ba shall all the couples three ^M 


Ever true in loving be ; ^H 


And the blots of Nature's hand ^H 


Shall not in their issue etand ; ^H 


Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar, ^^M 


Nor mark prodigious, sach a^ a» ^^H 


Despised in nativity, ^^H 


Shall upon their children be. ^^H 



SHAKSPEABB. 

With this field-dew consecrate, 
Eveiy fitiiy take his gait ; 
And each several chamber blesc^ 
Through this palace with sweet pc 
E'er ebaJl it in eafet; rest, 
And the owner of it bleat. 

Trip away ; 

Make no stay ; 
Meet mo all by break of day. 



^^V (') Koic the hungry lion roan. 

^^P Upon the songs of Puck and Obcron, Coleridge 
exclaims, " Tory Anacreon in perfectness, proportion, and 
spotaneity ! So far it is Greek ; bat then add. Oh ! wLai 
wealth, what wild ranging, and yet what compression and 
condensation of EiigUah fancy ! In truth, there ia nothing 
in Anacreon more perfect than these thirty lines, or half 

^_, JO rich and imaginative. They form a specklees diamond." 

^^^~IAterai-y Remains, vol. ii. p. 114. 



LOVERS AND MUSIC. 



IiOHEKzo and jBBsioA, awaiting the return iume qf PoRTiik ani 
Nkkibsa, diaeoum nf muiia, and then wtleome trirt it the briit 
and her itttenilant. 

Lor. The moon shines bright, /it tueh a night at t/iu, {•) 

yVhen the tweet wind did gently kins tht treei. 

And they did make no noise — in such a night 

XrcaloB, methiiAB. mounted the Trcijan walls, 
I And eigh'd Ha laul towardi the Orecian tente, (') 
1 Where Creatid lay that iiiijht. 





Im. 



Did TluBbe fearfully o'ei'trjp the dew, 
^nd sale the lioii'e thadotii ere himself, (") 
And ran diEmay'd awiiy. 

Lor. In tuoh a viglit 

Stood Dido with a willow in tier Land (") 
XJpoa the wild sca-bauka, and wav'd her loTe 
To came again to Carthage, 

Jea. In »uch a nii/ht 

Uedea gather'd the enchanted herba (") 
That did renew old ,£son. 

Lor. In audi a uigkt 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew ; 
And with ou imtlmft love did run from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. 

i/n. And in sunk a night 

Did young Lorenzo ewcar he lov'd her well; 
Stealing her suul with many tows of faith. 
And ne'er a true one. 

Jior. And in such a iiiykl 

Did pretty Jessica, like a httle shrew, 
Blander her love, and he forgave it her. 

rJes. I would out-night you, did nobody come 
it, hark, I hear the footing uf n miu>. 
iu 
fit 



Enl£T SlEl'Hi 



10 fast m Bilence of the uight? 



Lor. Who comes 

Steph. A friend. 

Lor. A friend! what Mend? your naine, I pray you, fnend? 1 

Steph, Stephana is my name : and I bring tt-ord 
Uy mistresa wiU, before the break of day, 
Be here at Behnont : she dotli stray about 
By holy crosses, where she kiieelsi and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Lor. Who oomes with her? 

8tepk. None but a holy hermit and her maid. 

Lor. Sweet soul, lot's in, aiid tliere expeot their cooiinn- 
And yet no matter : — why should we go in ? 
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My Mond Stephibio, signify, I pray yoii, 
Within Uie house, your mistress is at hand ; 
And bring your music forth into the air, — 

[Exit SxEPiTAMO. 
Ho\B gweel the nwonU-jhl sleep* upon Ihii bank ! 
Here will we dt, and let the BoundB of innmc 
Creep into oar ears ; soft ttillneta, and the night, 
Become th« touchet of tweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica: Look, how the floor of heaven 
la thick inlaid with patines * of bright gold ; 
There's not the amalleat orh which thou behold'st, ("J 
But in hia motion like on angel tingn. 
Still quiritig to tlie young-eyed aherubimi: 
Such harmont/ it in immortal touU; 
Bat, ttihiUt thii muddy vatitre of decay 
Both ffToetlg close ue in, ive caratot hear it. 

Enter Musioianb, 

Gome, ho ! Eind wako Diana with a hynm ; 

"With sweetest touches pierce yoar mistress' ear. 

And draw her home with music. [JMuii 

Jes. I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 

Lor. The reason is, your spiriti are attentirfi : 
For do bat note a wild and wanton herd, 
A race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad boundi, — bellowing and neighing loud. 
Which is the hot condition of tJieir blood ; 
If they but iiear, perchance, a tmmpet sound, 
Or any air ol' music touch thejr ears, 
Yon BhaK perceive them make a mutnol stand — 
Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze 
By the sweet power of music. Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus dreir trees, stones, and floods. 



» 



t* Patina (Patine, Palene, Ital.) have been generally understood 
aean plates of gold or silver used in the Catholic service. A new 
and interesting commentator, however {the Kev. Mr. Hunter), is of 
n thnt the proper word is jialterus. 



^V Sues Qoaght HO Btockish, hai'd, and Ml of rage, 
W But music for the time dotU chuDge hia nature. 
' 2^ man that hath no mtaio in Mituetf, 

^er II not mov'il with concord of smeet toumU, 

Ii fit far tfeaaoia, ttratagems, and spoils : 

The tnationi of hU spirit are duU an night, 

And ftu affectioni darh as Erebug: 
I Let no taeh man be tnitted. — Mark the mnsic. 

PBRter PoBTiA and Nbrissa, at a dittanitt. 
Pot. That light we see is burning in my haJI; 
Hotefar that little eandU throws it» beams ! 
So ahines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Ner. "When the moon shone, we did not see the candle. 
For. So doth the greater glory dim the less ; 
A substitute shines brightly as a king, 
Dntil & king he by ; and then hui slate 
Empties itielf, as doth aji inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Music ! hark ! 
A'er. It is your muHJo, madam, of the house. 
For. Nothing is good, I see, without respect ; 
Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by day. 
Ner. Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam. 
For. The orow doth sing us sweetly as the lark. 
When ueither is attended ; and, I think, 
The uightiiigale, if she should slag by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
How many things by season season'd are 
To their right praise, and true perfection ! 
Feaoe, hoa! the moon sleeps tdth Endi/mion, 
And leould nof be amiik'd! \Masio ceases. 

Lor. That ia the voice, 

Or I am rauoh decoiv'd, of Portia. 

For. He knows me, as the blind man knows the cuckoo 
By the bad voice. 

Lor. Dear lady, welcome home, ("J 



isi 



I 



(^ /n i,ich a night a> thin. &e. 
All the stories liere alluded to, — Troilua and Creaffld 
PyramuB aod Thisbe, Dido and ^neas, Jason and Med 
are in Chaucer's Legends of Good Women. It is pleaBsntl 
to sea our great poet so full of bis predecessor. He caimot \ 
help, however, inyenUng particulars not to bo found in h 
original. 



{') And sii/k'd Ml lotU, &o. 
" The day go'th &st, and after that oame eve. 
And yet came not Troilua to Oretoid : 
He looketh forth by hedge, by tree, by greve (grove), T 
And far hia head over tlie icall he laid." 

— ^Clarke's Ohaacer, vol. ii. p. IELH 



(') A nd sine Ike lion's shadoie. 
Thisbe in Chaucer does not sou the shadow before she \ 
sees the beast (a fino idea !] ; noi does she in Ovid. 
both poets, it is a honees seen by taoonlight, 

" With bloody mouth, of strangling of a heaat." 
Cede lecena bourn Hpomontea oblita rictus. 
^1 — Metam. lib. P 



^^r (*°) Stood Dido with a willow in her haitd. 

The willow, a symbol of being forsaken, ia not ibH 
Chaucer. It looks as if Shakspoore had seen it in a | 
picture, where it would bo more necessary than in t 



(") Medea gntker'd the enohanled lierha. 
Shakspeare has here gone from Chaucer to Gower. 
IVarton, ia his ObserxatiovA on tlie Foem Queene, ^ 
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p. 361^ edit. 1807> has noticed a passage in Gower's story^ 
fall of imagination. The poet is speaking of Medea going 
out upon the business noticed by Shakspeare : 

Thus it fell upon a night, 

When there was nought but starrie light, 

She was yanish'd right as she list, 

That no wight but herself wist, 

And that was at midnight tide. — 

The world teas still on every side. 

With open head and foot all hare; 

Her hair too spread, she gan to fare ; 

Upon her clothes girt she was, 

And speechless, upon the grass, 

She glode* forth, as an adder doth. 

C*) Therms not the smallest orb. 

The " warbler of wood-notes wild " has here manifestly 
joined with Plato and other learned spirits to suggest to 
Milton his own account of the Music of the Spheres, 
-which every reader of taste, I think, must agree with 
Mr. Enight in thinking ''less perfect in sentiment and 
harmony." — Pictorial Shakspeare, vol. ii. p. 448. The 
best thing in it is what is observed by Warton : that the 
listening to the spheres is the recreation of the Genius of 
the Wood (the speaker) after his day's duty, '' when the 
world is locked up in sleep and silence." 

Then listen I 
To the celestial Sirens' harmony. 
That sit upon the nine infolded spheres, 
And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 



* Glode, is glided. If Chaucer's contemporary had written often 
thus, his name would have been as famous. 
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And torn the adamontLae spindle round, 
On wliich the iatea of gods and men is wound. 
Buoh Bwect cumpolsioa doth :n music lie 
To lull the daughters of Necessity. 
Juii keep unsteady Nature in her law. 
And the low world in meaeor'd molion Jraw 
After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould, with gross uupurged ear. 

A rcades, v. £ 



^H^ The best account I remember to have read of the 
^^Tlnflie of the Spheres ia in the History of Music tj 
Hawkins. 

(") Dear lady, welcome Iiome. 
Never was a sweeter or more fitting and bridal elegance 
than in the whole of this scene, in which gladness and 
seriousnesB prettily struggle, each alternately yielding pre- 
dominance to the other. The lovers are at once in heaven 
and earth. The new bride is "drawn home" with tha 
soul of love in the shape of music ; and to keep her giddy 
spirits down, she preached that little womanly sermon 
npon a good deed shining in a "naughty world." The 
whole play is, in one sense of the word, the most pio- 
turesqae in feeling of all Shakspeare's, The sharp and 
malignant beard of the Jew (hinlself not nnreconciled to 
OS by the affections) conies harmlessly against the soft 
cheek of love. 



ANTONY AND THE CLOUDS. 
Ant. £ros, tliouyetbehold'st me? 
Ero». Ay, noble lord. 
Ant. Sometimes vie lee a cloud that 
A vapour aometime like a bear, or lion, 
A. towei'd dtadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue •promonloTy, 
With trees upo»'t that nod unto the world, 
And rnock our eye» with air ; thou hast s( 
They are blank Yetper't piujeantn. 
Eroi. Ay, my lord. 

Ant. That which is now a horse, eren with a thought 
^nie rack diilhnnt ; ajid makes it indistinct. 
At water ii in tcater. 
Ero$. It do6B, my lord. 
Ant. My good knave, BroH, now thy captain is 
^^^Evea Buoh a body: — here I am, — Antony — 
^^Hlt Gumot hold this viaible ehape. 



TOUNG WAKaiOBS. 



HaUfpvt. My consitt Vemon I welcome, hy my soul ! 

Sir Midiard Vernon. Pray God, my news be worth aweloom«,4 

lord. 
le Earl of Westmoreland, Ecven thousand strong, 
ing hifherwards ; with him. Prince John. 
oL No harm: What n ' 
fT*r, And furiier, I have learn' d,— 

« king himself in person is Bet forth, 
Or hitherwards intended speedily. 
With strong and mighty preparation. 

SoC. He shall be welcome too. Where is his son. 
The nimble-footed mad-cap Prince of Wales, 
And hia comrades, that daff'd the world aiide. 
And bid it pail .* 
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Ver> AUfwrniiKd, M in arms, 
AUplunCd like estridges that wing the wind: 
Bated like eagles having lately bath*d ; 
Glittering in golden coats, like images ; 
As full of spirit as the month of May 
And gorgeous as the sun at Midsummer; 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
I saw young Harry, — with his beaver on. 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, — 
Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropped down from the clouds. 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

Hot No more, no more ; worse than the sun in March, 
This praise doth nourish agues. Let them come ; 
They come like sacrifices in their trim. 
And to the fire-eyed maid of smoky war, 
All hot, and bleeding, wiU we offer them; 
The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit, 
Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire, 
To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh. 
And yet not ours : — Come, let me take my horse. 
Who is to bear me, like a thunder-bolt. 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales; 
Harry to Harry shall, hot (query not /) Tiorse to horse, (**) 
Meet, and ne'er part, till one drop down a corse. 



(**) Harry to Harry shaU, hot horse to horse, 

I cannot help thinking that the word hot in this line 
ought to be noU " Hot horse to horse " is not a very 
obvious mode of speech, and it is too obyious an image. 
The horses undoubtedly would be hot enough. But does 
not Hotspur mean to say that the usual shock of horses 
will not he sufficient fox the extremity of his encounter 



^^le 
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Prince of Walee ? — their own bodies are to I 
Eihed togetlier, and not merely the horsoa : 

Hany to Harry siiall, not horse to horse: 
closely does he intend that their combat shall hug. 






IMOGEN IN BED. 

(fBOU OIUBELtNU.) 






p. dartd by Imogen's huiband lo make trial of her JiditiH 

hide* in fur chamber in order to bring away pretmded profA, 

againil it.) 

hno. (reading in bed.) Who's there? my w 

Lady. Please jon, madam. 

Into. What hour is it ? 

Lady. Almost midojght. madam. 

Imo. I have read three hoiira theii : 
Fold down the leaf where I have left r — to bed : 
Take not away tlie taper ; leave it burning ; 
And if thoa canst awake by four o' the clock, 
I prithee, call me. Sleep hath Beized me wholly. 

{Eitit Lady. 
To your protection I commend 
~ fairiei, and the tempten of the n 
ird me, I beseech ye .' 

[Sleejis. lAoaiao, from lie Iruiik. 

laeh. Tlie crickets stng. and man's o'er-labour'd bi 
itself by rest ; our Tarquin thna 
Did softly press the rushes, ere he waken'd 
The chastity he wounded. — Cytherea, 
How bravely thoit becom'H thy bed 1 fresh Uly ! 
And whiter than the sheets ! that I might toucii! 
But kiss ; one kiss! — Rubies unparagou'd, 
Eow dearly they do't — 'Tin Ixt hrcathinq tluit 



w 




Pmfmm Om Aamhtr tkmi.-—a«Jbim4 o 

Bern toieardt htr; attd ttoald undtr-pe*p htr ILla, 

To iM tA* tatiotad lyAtt, note canopied 

Undtr tkott mtdom, mhUe latd asturt, lac'd 

WUk blue qfjunven't own tint. But my design! 

To note tiie chamber. — I will write all down; 

Sach and such pictnies : — tliere the window : such 

The adomment of her bed : — tbe-arras, figures, 

Wbj, anch and Bach : — And the contents a' the stoiy,— 

Ah, bat Bome natni&l notes abont her bodj 

Above ten thousand meaner moveablea 

"Would testify, to enrich mine inventory. 

O sleep, tbon ape of Death, lie doll upon her ! 

And be her sense but as a monument. 

Thus in B chapel lying I — Come o^ come off : 

[Take* of her ira 
As tOippery as the Qordian knot was hard ! 
Tis mine, and this will witness outwardly. 
As strongly as the conscience does within. 
To (he madding of her lord. Oh her left bretut 
A mole aiitque-tpolted, lUts the crimioa dropi 
T the bottom of a eoictlip. Here's a voucher, 
Stronger than evET law could make : this secret 
Will force him think I have pick'd the lock, and ta'ei: 
The treaauie of her honour. No more. — Towhatend? J 
Why should I write this down that's riveted, 
Screw'd, to my memory ? She hath been reading late 
The tale of Tereus ; here the leafs tum'd down, 
Where Philomel gave up.^I have enough : — 
To the tmnk again, aiid shut the spring of it. 
Swrift, swift, you dragons of the night, diat dawning 
May bare the raven's eye ! I lodge in fear; 
Though this a heavenly angd, hell U here. 

■ [Cltiok Btfiltei. ' 

One, two, three, — Time, time ! 

\Goee into the trunk. The temt oiotn 



BEN.JONSON. 

BOEK, 1574,— DIED, 1637. 



If Ben Jonson had not tried to do half wLat he did. 
wonld have had a greater fame. His will and ambition 
hurt him, as they always hurt genius when set in front of 
it. Lasting reputation of power is only to be obtained by 
power itself; and this, in poetry, is the roBult not bo 
much, if at all, of the love of the power, as of the powi 
■ of love, — the love of truth and heaaty,— great and potei 
I things they, — not the love of self, which is generally 
I Tery little thing. The " supposed rugged old bard," no 
1 withstanding his huffing and arrogance, had elegance, fee] 
ing, imagination, great fancy ; but by straining to make 
them aU greater than they were, bringing in the ancieni 
I to help him, and aiming to iiiclade the lowest farce (pei 
hups by way of outdoing the universality of Shakspeare), 
' ha became as gross in his pretensions as drink had made 
Mta in person. His jealous irritability and assumption 
tired out the gentlest and most generous of hia contompo- 
raries — men who otherwise reaUy liked him (and he them}j 
— Decker for one; and he has ended in appearing 





P4mtnke, the rfJiEir b^ nre 

Mrieos indMd, lad Bot tB£: 

irideb if naifaB lor ito mlJ : <he 

cenie uid ibe poetic EL, _ _ . - . ^ . -uch 

I Jiarthalotnne Fair), si% eiwrabie. TLey seem to talk 

r UlkJng ulce, like drunkards. And thoogb his famous 

KM, b«^DDing, " Still to be neat, still to be ^est, " Ma 

y worded, I never could adnure them. I 

iHH imj)lied in their very refinement. 
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r all, perhaps it is idle to wish a writer hiid been 
arwise than he was, especially if he is an original in his 
', and worthy of admiration. His faults bo may have 
D nnable to mend, and they may not have been without 
ir use, even to his merits. If Ben had not heen Ben, 
Epicure Mammon might not have talked in so high a 
6. We should have missed, perhaps, sometbing of the 
ess and altitude of his expectations — of his 

Guma ot Paradise and eaufern nir. 
Let it not he omitted, that Milton went to the maBquea 
, odea of Ben Jonson for some of the elegancies even 
liiB dignified muse. See Warton's edition of his Minor 
ims, passim. Our extracts shall commence with one of 
I odes, combining classic elegance with a tone of 
eling, and a music like a serenade. 



TO CYNTHIA;— THE MOON. 

Queen and HuntreEs, chaste and fait, 

Now the Btm is laid asleep, 
Seated in tk^ liher etuiir. 

State in wonted noniier keep, 
HespemH entreats thy Ii(jht, 
Ooddesi, emceUendj/ bright. 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 

Dare itself to interpose ; 
Cynthia's shining orb was made 
Heav'n to clear, when day did dote. 
BlsBE us then with wished sight. 
Goddess, excellently bright. 



BEN JON SON. 

Lbj thy bow of peart apart, 

And thy aryattil shining quiver ; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Spiwe to Ireatlie, how short aoevtr: 
Tltou, that mak'st a day of night, 
Goddesa, eKcellentlj bright. 



THE LOVE-MAKING OP LUXURY. 

Vblpone makei love to Oelia 

Volp. See, behold. 

What thou art queen of; not in expectation, 
Ab I feed others, but poBsess'd and orown'd. 
See liere, a rope of pearl ; and each, more orient 
Than that the brave Egyptian queen caroused : 
Dissolve and drink IJiem. See, a carbuncle. 
May put out both the eyes of our St. Mark ; 
A diamond would have bought Lolia Paulina, 
When ilie came in like star-light, kid iiiilh jeuielg, 
niat mere the spoih of provinces ; tato tliese 
And wear and lose thorn ; yet remains an ear-ring 
1o purchase them again, and this whole state. 
A gem but worth a private patrimony, 
Ib nothing : we will eat such at a meal. 
The heads of parrots, tongues of nightingales. 
The braisB of peacocks, and of ostriches. 
Shall be our food : and, oould v:» get the phcemx. 
Though natvre lost her hind, $}ie were our dish. 

Gel. Good sir, these things might move a mind afl 
With such dehghts ; but I, whose innocence 
Is all I can think wealthy, or worth th' enjoying. 
And which, once lost, I have nought to lose beyond: 
Cannot be token with these sensual baits : 
If you have conscience 

Volp. 'Tis the beggar's virtual 

If thoii hftd wisdom, heai me, Celia.. 
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ly batha aLaJl be the juice of July flowers. 
Spirit of rosea and of violets, 
The milk of imiconiB. and panthers' breatli 
Gather'd in begs, and mixt with Cretan wines. 
Our drink shall be prepared gold and amber : 
Which we will take until my roof whirl round 
With the vertigo : and my dwarf Bhall dancc, 
My ennuoh stng, njy fool make up the antic ; 
Whilet we. in changed shapes, act Ovid's tales : 
Thou, like Europa now, and I like Jove ; 
Then I like Mars, and thou like Erjcino ; 
So of the rest, till we have quite mn through 
And wearied all the fiiblos of the gods. 



TOWERING SENSUALITY. 

Sir Epioitre Mammon, expecting to obtain the Phitonophti's Stone, 
TU>ti in the anticipation of enjoyment. 

P Enter MiMiiON and SuaLY. 

Mam. Come on, sir. Now, you set your foot nn alic 
In Novo Orbe : here's the rich Peru : 
And there within, sir, are the golden mines, 
Great Solomon's Ophir ! he waa tailing to 't 
Three years ; hut tee have reached it in ten moiitht. 
Tlua is the day wherein, to all my friends. 
I wiH pronounce the happy words, Bs Rioii, — ■ 

Where is my Subtle there '! Within ! 
Enter FiCE, 

Do we succeed? la oar day oome? andholdsttl' 

Faee. The evening will set red upon you, sir ; 
You have colour for it, crimson : the red ferment 
Has done his office ; three hours hence prepare you 

r !^ M»fKy«Cti0B. 



GBN JOKSOX. 



Mam. PerdnHX. m; Siuly. 
Af(iuii I a&j to thee. bIoH'I. Be Bicti. 
Tltis day tlioD shalt have ingots : and to-fnomtw 
GiEif Jlardf tha iiffrtml. — Is it, my Zephyraa, right?— 

Tlion'rt sure tlioa saw'st it bl>>od ? 

Face. Both bLuod and spirit, sir. 

Mam. I will have all my beds blown np, not sUlTi 
Davm t* too hard. 

My mists 

m hare of perfome, vapoured Txiut tlie room 
To lose onrselTea in : and my batba, like pits, 
To fall into ; bom whence we will come forth 
And Toll u« dr;/ in goMamer and roiet. 
Is it arriv'd at mby ? 

And my flatterer* ' 
Shall be the pure and gravett o/diviHa. — 

And they shall fan me with ten estrich tails 

Apiece, made in a plnme to gather wind. 

We will be brare, Pnffe, now we have the med'cine. 

My inial shall all come in in Indian thxlU, 

Dishes of agate, set in gold, and studded 

With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and mbies. 

The tongues of carps, dormice, and camels' heela, 

Boil'd in the spirit of eoI and dit$oiv'd pearl, 

Apicins' diet 'gunst the epiJepsy. 

And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber, 

Headed witli diamond and carbiincle. 

My foot-boy shall eat pheasants, calver'd salmons, 

Knots, godwits. lampreys : 1 myself will have 

The beards of barbels serv'd instead of salads ; 

Oil'd muHhrooms ; and the swelling, unctuous paps 

Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, 

Dreit with an exquisite and poignant tauee. 

For which I'll say unto tny cook, - There's yold ; 

Oo forth, and lie a knight." 

Face. Sir, I'M go look 

A littia, how it heightena. 



BBS joiraoK. r 

Mam. Do, — My ahirla 

I'll have of tflfleta-sarsnet, soft and light 
Ah cobwebs ; and far all 1117 other ndmenl,, 
It slioU be euch aa might provoke the Persian, 
Wero he to teach the world riot anew : 
Mj gloves of fishes Bud birds' sldas, perfiini'd 
With gume u/paradUs and eatltm air. 

Sur. And do jou think to have tho stono with tliiH? 

Mam. No ; I do tbink t' have all this nltii the *iani 

8ur. Why, I have heard he must be hninir /r,ii/i. 
A pious, holy, aad religious man. 
One free from mortal sin, a very virgin. 

Mam. That makes it, Fir; heijso; but I huv it. 



THE WITCH. 

R the Pastoral Frajment, entitled " The Sii'l SIttplui'U." 
Aiken. Enow ye the wiUib's dell '.' 

SoatUoch. No more than I do know the wnlktt of ludl. 
Aiken. Within a gloomy dimble she doth dwul). 
Down in n pit o'ei^nwn with brakes and briers, 
Oliw by the ndru of a ihaken abbey, 
Tom with an earthquake down anta the 'jround,— 
'Mongst graves and grots, near an old cliamuMioiiRe, 
Where you shall find her sitting in her form. 
As fearful and melancholic as Uiat 
She is abont : vrillt caterpillars' kells, 
And knotty cobwebs, rounded in with spells 
Then ehe steals forth to reliaf in the fogs, 
And rotten mists, upon the fens and bogs, 
Dnien to the dr-imied landi of Lineolmkirt. 
To make ewes cast thdi lambs, swine eat tlieir fariiiw. 
And houseirives' tun not work, nor the milk ohuru ! 
Writhe ckililren'e mrUU, and suck their hrealli in bIi'ci', 
Oet rials of their blood \ and w\i«e tt\e w.'^ i 



Casta up his Rliia; ooze, eearcli for a weed 
To open locks wiUi, and to rivet charms. 
Planted about her in the wicked feat 
Of all her iniacliiefa ; which are manifold, 

John. I wonder anoh a story could be told 
Of her dire deeda. 

Qeorgt. I thought a witch's hauks 
Had inclosed nothing but tlie menj pranks 



Of« 
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Scarlet. 7eB, her malice more. 

Snath. Ab it wonld quioltly appear had we the store 
Of his coUectB. 

George. Ay, tliia Rood learned man 

Can apeak her right. 

Scar. He knowa her shifta and haunts 

Aiken. And aU her wiles and tuma. Thevenom'd plants 
Wherewith she killa ! where the sad mandrake grows, 
Whose groans are deatbfitl ; and dead-nimibing night- 
shade, 
The stnpefying hemlock, adder's tongae, 
And martagan : the shrieks of luckless owls 
We hear, and croaking night-erows in the air! 
Oreen-bellied snakes, Uue fire-drakes in the sky, 
And giddy flitter-mice with leather wings ! 
The scaly beeUea, with their habergeons, 
ITial make a humming murmur as theijfly '. 
There in the stocks of trees white fairiet dwell. 
And ipan-long dve* that dance about a pool. 
With each a little changeling in their armi ! 
The airy spirits play with felling stars, 
And mount the spheres of fire to kisa the moon I 
While she sits reading by the glow-worm'a light, 
Or rotten iiood, o'er viMch the Korm hiUh crept, 
Tlic baneful schedule of her nooent charms. 



F 
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A MEETING OP WITCHES. 



1 THE FUBPOSK OS B 
BBI^JOINO AH ETIL S 



From ilia Masque qf Qaeent. 
rm. The owl it nbroad, the bat and the toad. 
And to U the Bat-a-yaorniPiin : 
The ant and the mole hoih tit in a holt. 

And the fi'og pteps oat of tke fountain : 
Tha dogs they do bay and the timhrels play, 

The spindle ia now a-tnrning : 
The moon it is red and the staj^ are lied, 
Bat ail the ahj is a-hurning. 



^^^gUari. I h&Te been sU day looking after 

^^^K A raven feeding upon a, qaart«r ; 

^^V And soon OS shetum'd her beak to the south, 

^^™ I Bnutch'd thia morsel ont of her mouth. 

and Hag. I have been gathering wolves' hairs, 

The mad dog's foam and the adder's ears ! 
The sparging o£a dead man's eyes, 
And all since tha evening Htar did rise. 

Snf Htig. I, last night, lay aU alone 

On tlie ground to hear the mandrake groan : 

And pluck'd him np, though ho grew full law. 
And as I had done, the cock did crow. 

■ H'l-J- And I liava been choosing out this skull 
From chamel-hoTises tliat were full : 
From private grots and public pits ; 
And frighted a te.rtnnoia ofUe mita. 

Jkffag- Under a cradle I did creep. 

By day; and when the child was asleep 
Atnigbt.Ianck'd the breath; and rose, 
' d plnck'd the andding nnwftt'j 'jh^-waw. 



BEX J0N80S. 

. I had a dtgger : what did I with that ? 
KiUd an iij/nn( to knve hU/it. 

I sciBtch'd out t!i« eyes of tlie owl before. 
I tore the bat's wing ; what would you have m 
?. Yen, I have brought to help our vow^ 
Homed poppy, cypreaa- boughs, 
The fig-troe wild that grows on tombs. 
And juice that &cini the larch- tree comes, 
The bamlisk'a blood and the viper's akiit ; 
And now our orgies let ns begin. 

You fiends and furies, if yel any be 

Worse than ouraelTes, you that have quak'd to see 

Theae knots untied {x!ie unties them) 

Exhale earth's rottenest vapours. 

And strike a bUndness Clirough these blazing tapers. 

I. Deep. O deep we Iny thee to aloep ; 
We ieave thee drink by, if thou chance to be dry ; 
Both milk and blood, the dew and the flood ; 
We breatlie in thy bed, at the foot and the head; 
And when thou dost wake. Dame Earth shall qunkf 
Such a birth to make, ni i* the Blue Drake. 

I Datne. Stay ! rU our channs do notliiag win 
Upon Uie night ; our labour dies, 
Otir magic feature nill not rise. 
Nor yet the storm t We must ispeat 
More direful voices far, and heat 
The groTiJid with vipen, till it sireiil. 

': Blanker yu in, mid blaoker come out : 
At thy going down, we give thee a shout. 

Hoo! 
At thy rising again thou shalt have two ; 
And if thou dost what we'd have thee do. 
Thou ahalt have three, thou eholt have fotuj 
Hoo 1 bax V hail hw>V 



A cloud of pitch, a spur and a switch. 

To haste him awaj, and & wliirlwind pkj, 

Before and after, viitA thunder for laughter 

And itorm* of joy, of the roaring boy, 

His head of a drake, his taU of a snake. 

I (A had and btatitiful matio is hennl, ami the tViiahea 



A CATCH OF SATYRS. 

ntut bills hit Saiyri awaken a couple of Sylitaiu, wlio lutm fall 
aileep while they should have kept tcatch. 

Buz, quoth the Una fly, 

Hum, quoth lie hea ; 
Biiz and hum they cry. 

And fio do we, 
lu his ear, in his ndse, 

Thiia, do you see? 
He ate the dormonse; 



Else 



La he. 



" It is impossible that anything could better expre 
than this, either the wild and practical joking of the satyrs, 
or the action of the thing described, or the quaintness and 
fitness of the images, or the melody and even the harmony, 
the intercourse, of the musical words, one with another. 
None hat a boon companion with a very masical ear could 
have written it. It was not for nothing that Ben lived 
in the time of the fine old English composers, Bull and 
Ford, or pai-took his canai-y with his ' lov'd Alphonso,' ns 
he calls him, the Signor Ferrabosco." — A Jar of Honc^ 
from Mount Hybin, in Almworth's Magazine, No. 
f. 86. 




Poetry of the highest order and of the loTelieBt cbai 
abounds in Beanmont and Fletcher, but ao mixed up witk 
inconBiatent, and too often, alas ! revolting matter, that, 
apart from passages which do not enter into the plan of this 
book. I had no alternative but either to confine the 
extracts to the small number which ensue, or to bring 
together a heap of the smallest quotations, — two or three 
lines at a time. I thought to have got a good deal mora 
out of the Faithful Shepherdesa, which I had not read for 
many jears ; hut on renewing my acquaintance with it, I 
found that the same unaccountable fascination with the evil 
times which hod spoilt these two fine poets in their 
other plays, had followed its author, beyond what I had 
supposed, even into the regions of Arcadia. 

Mr. Hazlitt, who loved eometimea to relieve bis mis- 
trast by a fit of pastoral worship, pronounces the Faithful 

fpherdess to be "a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
ae no crude surfeit i-eigns." I wish I could think so. 



BEACMONT AND FLETCHEE. 



i 



Tliere are both Lot and cold dishes iu it, which I woi 
q.nit at any time to go and dine with the honest iovera of 
||All&it Ramsay, whose Gentle Shepherd, though of ituother 
L far inferior class of poetry, I take upon the whole to 

ipletest pastoral drama that ever was written. 

. It is a pity that EeaumoDt and Fletcher had not been 

■ bom earher, and in the neighbourhood of Sbakspeare, and 

Wome his plajmates. The wholesome company of the 

jlienile yeoman (bke a greater Sondford) might have 

ifled the refined spirits of the young gentlemen, and 

id their Hippoerene from becoming ditch-water. Even 

i, they seem different men when writing in their own 

P^rBons, and following the taste of the town. Compare, 

«>» example, Boaiimont's exquisite verses on Melancholy 

l*'ere printed) with any one of their plays ; or Fletcher's 

^es entitled An Honest Man's Fortune with the play of 

^e same name, to which it is appended. The difference 

S 60 great, and indeed is discernible to such an equal 

degree in the poetry which startles you in the plays them- 

^Jres (as if two different souls were writing one passage), 

that it appears on accountable, except on some principle 

SuterioT to their town life, and to education itself. Little 

is inown of either of their families, except that there were 

cumerous poets in both ; hut Fletcher's father was that 

Dean of Peterborough (afterwards Bishop of London) who 

behaved with such onfeeling impertinence to the Queen of 

8cots in her last moments, and who is said (as became 

such a man) to have died of chagrin because Elizabeth 

was angry at his marrying a second time. Was poetry 

sucli a " drag " with " both their houses " that the friends 
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Uieir respect for it ? or was Fletcher's mother 
angel of a woman — eome seqaestered Maranda of the 
with whose spirit the " earth " of the Dean her huataiJ 
but iD accorded ? 

Every devout lover of poetry mast have experienced the 
wish of Coleridge, that Beanmont and Fletcher had writtsn 
"poems instead of tragedies," Imagine as volimunoasi 
set of the one as they have given us of the other ? It 
woald have been to sequestered real life what Spenser wsa 
to the laud of Faery, — a retreat beyond all groves and 
gardens, a region of medicinal sweets of thought and feel- 
ing. Nor would plenty of fable have been wanting. Wh»t 
a lose ! And this, — their birthright with posterity — these 
extraordinary men sold for the mess of the loathsome 
pottage of the praise and profligacy of the court of 
James I. 

But let ns blush to find fault with them, even for bucIi 
a descent from their height, while listening to their diviner 
moods. 



MELANCHOLY. 



Hence, all you vniu deliglits, 
Ab short ae axu the njglits 

"Wherein you spend yonr foUy ; 
There's nought in this life aweet, 



BEiUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

Welcome, folded arms and fixed eyes ; 
A sigh that, piercing t fnortifies; 
A look that' » /attend to tlie ground; 
A toagiie chaUi'd up icithoiU a eoand. 

Fountabi-headi andpatldeis grova, 

Plaoes which pale paaeion loves ; (') 

Moonlight wallia, when all the fowls 

Are warmly hona'd saye bata and owIb : 

A midniglit bell, a parting groan, 

These are the sounda wa/eerf upon : 

Then atretch out bone* in a still gloomy vaUey : 

Nothing so dainty aiceet m lovebj Melanckol^, (*) 



1^) Places ichich pale passion loves. 
' Beaumont, wbile writing this verse, perhaps the finest 
ithe poem, probably had in his memory that of Marlowe, 
s description of Tamburlaino : J 

Pale of complexion, wrought iu him with paasion. ^M 

{') Lowly Melancholy, 

Tradition has giyen these verses to Beaumont, though 

ley appeared for the first time in a play of Fletcher's after 

the death of his friend. In all probability Beaumont 

had partly sketched the play, and left the verses to 

inserted. 

I cannot help thintdng that & couplet has been 
Hfter the words "bata and owls." It is true the 
verses ending with those words might be made to beloni 
to the preceding four, as among the things " welcomed ; " 
but the junction would be forced, and the modulation 
iujured. They may remain, too, where they are, as com- 
))imn^ to suggest the "soundB" ^iii(ilitti.6TQaW'iwK\!^9-a- 






^^CJi 



AND FLETCHER. 



[b Upon ; " fonntain-heads " being audible, 
wliispering, and tbe " moonlight walks " being att 
by the booting "owl." They also modulate beautifollj 
tbis cnso. Yet these intimations themselves ap{ 
little fotced ; wbereus, Bappoeing a couplet to 
there would be a distinct reference to melancholy sij/ 
well as sounds. 

Tbe conclusion is divine. Indeed the whole pi 
Uazlitt says, is "tbe perfection of tbis kind of 
Orpheus might have bung it, like a pearl, in the 
Proserpina. It has naturally been thought to 
suggested the Penseroso to Milton, and is mori 
worthy to have done so ; for fine as that is, it is still finer. 
It is tbe concentration of a hundred melancholies. Sir 
Walter Scott, in one of his biographical works, hardly wilh 
the accustomed gallantry and good-nature of tbe great 
novelist, contrasted it with the " melo-dramatic " ahBtrac- 
tions of Mrs. Eadclyffe (then hving). He might surely, 
with more justice, have opposed it to tbe diflTusenese and 
Lventional phraseology of " novels in verse." 



Here be grapea whoac luHy blood 

Is the learned poet's good; 

Sweeter yet did never crown 

The head of Bacohua; aula rnore brown 

Than tlie BquitreVa teeth that crack (hem j 



BEAOMOXT AKn FLETCHER. 

For these blaok-eyed Dryope 

Hatli oftentimes comiQaaded me 

'With my clatpM hn«e to olimb : 

See how well the Itisty time 

Hath dech'd their ruing oheeki in red, 

Sach as oa your lips is spread. 

Here be berries for a queen, 

Some be red — some be green; (•) 

These are of that hiscious meat 

The great god Fan himself doth eat J 

All these, and what the woods can yield. 

The hanging motmtain or the field, 

I freely offer ; ajid ere long 

Will bring you more, more sweet and strong ; 

Till when, humbly leave I talte, 

Lest the great Paji do a,wake. 

That sleeping lien in a deep gladt. 

Under a broad beech's shade : (*) I 

I must go, I must run, 

Swifter than the fiery sun. 



(^ Sotne be red — some be green. 
This verse calls to mind a beautiful one of Cbancer, in j 
a deacription of a grove in spring : — 

Pin which were oakes great, straight b3 a line, 
Under the which the gi-ass, bo fresh of hue, 
Was newly spmng. and an eight foot or nine 
Ev-e-ry tree well from his fellow grew, 
Witii hnmohes broad, laden with leaves new. 
That Bprangen out against the sunny sheen, 
i« veri/ red, and tome a glad light green. 

— The Flower and the Leaf. 



^ wan Sand, ol' repeating it. 



BKAPMONT AUD FLKTOHKB. 

i'l 2'lial nUfjiing lift. &e, 
wM not to be waked too apon -with impunitj*. 

Oi OifUi, ai TUfioi'. TO fiii>a(i#3[iivuv, oi Bifus dni/ir 
EiliMEir riv nSi-a liloitaiHs- ^ /ikp dir* aypac 
Tovfoa xuiuawt b/tirafnTar tin-i 2i n-ucfiui- 
Xai e\ ill fpifiiiif yoXd irori pivi caE^qrai. 

— Theocritus, Wyi/, i, v If, 

No, flheplierd. do : we must not pipe at noon : 
We must Seax Pan, who sleeps after the chase, 
Betdy to Btart in snappish bitterness 
With quivering noBtriJ. 

■What a true picture of the half-goat divinity 1 



A SPOT FOR LOVE-TALES. 

Here be all new delighls, cool strecims and wella : 
Arbours o'ergrown with woodbines ; caves and dells. 
Choose where thou wilt, whilst I dt b; and sing, 
Or gather rushes, to make many a ring 
For thy long fingers ; tell thee tales of love ; 
How the pale Phcebe, hunting in a giDve, 
First saw the boy Endymion, /rom uhotc eytt 
She look eUmalJire that nevtrdiet; 
Hou) she conveyed hint softly in a deep, 
HU templei boanil with popptj. lo the ntsep 
Head of old Latmiin, where the stoopi eueh night. 
Gilding the moTintain with her brotlier'a light, 
To iiis her f/^ecteit. 



BGAttMONT J 



See, ihfl day beginH to break, 
And the light ihoott like a streak 
Of tJiitlf Jire. The wiiid bloica cold 
While the morning doth unfold. 



^ 



I have departed from my plaa for once, to iutrodace 
this very small extract, partly for the sake of its beauty, 
partly to show the stadent that great poets do not eoiiBne 
their pleasant descriptiODs to images or feelings pleasing 
in the commoner sense of the word, but include such as, 
while seeming to contradict, harmonize with them, upon 
principles of truth, and of a genial aod strenuous sympathy. 
The " sabtle streak of fire " is obvioualy beautiful, but the 
addition of the cold wind is a truth welcomo to those oi 
who have strength as well as delicacy of apprehension, 
rather, that healthy delicacy which arises from the strength. 
Sweet and wholesome, and to be welcomed, is the chill 
breath of morning. There is a fine epithet for this kind of 
dawn in the older Marston's Antonio and Mdida: — 

Is not yon gleam the tlivdilering morn, that flakes 
With aUver tincture the eaat verge of heaven ? 



THE POWER OF LOVE. 

Eeai, ye ladies that despise 
Wliat tlie miahty Love haa done ; 

Feai examples and be wise : 
FBii Calisto was a nun ', 



the ^ 



BEACnONT AUD rLETCBEB. 

Lcda. Baling on the stream 
To doeeive the hopes of man. 

F.ort iwoovnttng but a dream. 
Dated on a tUver itean ; 

Drum, in « linuten tower, 

Whtrt no for* triur, lovtd a ahoKtr. (') 

Hear, je ladies that are ooy. 

What the auglity Love can do. 
Fear the ^fitramiets of the boy .- 

The chaste moon he makes to woo : 
Veata, kindling boly fires, 

Circled round about with spies, 
Never dreaming looae deidres. 

Doting at the altar dies ; 
lliott in a thort luiur, higher 
lit ean buUiI, nod oaot mart fire. 



See Iio>\' extremes meet, and passion wri'tea as 
oa, in tlieBG repetitions of a word : 

Where no love was, lov'd a aliower. 
[ So, still more emphatically, in the instance afterwards 
Fear thejiercenas of the boy — 

, than which nothing can be finer. Wonder and earnesti 
I conspire to stamp the iteration of the sound. 
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INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 

Sung to Music; the Emperor Yai.entinian sitting by, tick, in a ehair. 

Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, — 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince ; fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers ; give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumhers ; — easy, sweet, (•) 
And as a purling stream, thou son of night, 
Pass hy his troubled senses : — sing his pain. 
Like hollow murmuring wind, or sUver rain ; 
Into this prince gently, oh, gently slide. 
And kiss him into slumbers like a bride ! 



(*) Easy, sweet. 

In rhymes like night and sweet, the fine ears of oui 
ancestors discerned a harmony to which we have been 
nnaccnstomed. They perceived the double e, which is in 
the vowel i, — night nah-eet. There is an instance in a 
passage in the Midsvmmer Night's Dream, extracted at 
page 156, where the word bees, as well as mulberries and 
dewberries, is made to rhyme with eyes, arise, &c. Indeed, 
in such words as mulberries the practice is still retained, 
and e and i considered corresponding sounds in the 
fainter terminations of polysyllables '.-—free, company, — 
fly, company. 

Was ever the last line of this invocation surpassed ? 
But it is all in the finest tone of mingled softness and 
earnestness. The verses are pro\)a\Ay "EY^XaJcl^x" ^» ^<^\aa^ 
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repeated a passage of it in his poem entitled An Honest 
Man's Fortune : — 

Ok, man ! thou image of thy Maker*s good. 
What canst thou fear, when breath*d into thy blood 
His Spirit is that built thee ? What dull sense 
Makes thee suspect, in need, that Proyidence 
WJio made the morning, and who plac*d the light 
Guide to thy labours ; who call*d up the ni^t, 
And bid her fall upon thee Uke sweet shower$ 
Tn hollow murmurs to lock op thy powers? 

O fn sic omnid / 



MIDDLETON, DECKER, AND WEBSTER. 



When about to speak of these and other extraordinary 
men of the days of Shakspeare, the Marstons, Eowleys, 
Massingers, Draytons, &c., including those noticed already, 
I wasted a good deal of time in trying to find out how it 
was that, possessing, as most of them did, such a pure 
vein of poetry, and sometimes saying as fine things as 
himself, they wrote so much that is not worth reading, 
sometimes not tit to be read. I might have considered 
that, either from self-love, or necessity, or both, too much 
writing is the fault of all ages and of every author. Even 
Homer, says Horace, sometimes nods. How many odes 
might not Horace himself have spared us ! How many 
of his latter books, Virgil! What theology, Dante and 
Milton ! What romances, Cervantes ! ' What comedies, 
Ariosto ! What tragedies, Dryden ! What heaps of words, 
Chaucer and Spenser ! What Iliads, Pope ! 

Shakspeare's contemporaries, however, appear to have 
been a singularlj careless race o{ men, com'g^.x^^ ^^^>^ 
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Irimself. ConU tiiej biTe l^en reodered so b; ttut Terf 
Baperiority of birlli aDil edocatJoD nliicb threw tbem apon ' 
the tovii, in the first instaDce, with greater confidence, bis 
humbler proBpects lendermg him more cantioos ? Or did 
their excess of wit and fancy require a connter-perfectioD 
of judgment, ench as he only possessed ? Chapman and 
Drayton, though their pens were among the profosest smi 
most nneqaal, seem to have been pmdetit men in condnri: 
so in all probability were Ford and Webster ; but none of 
these had the animal spirits of the others. Shakspeu« 
had animal spirits, wit, fancy, judgment, pmdence in 
money matters, understanding like Bacon, feeling like 
IChaucer, mirth like Rabelais, dignity like Milton ! WhtX 
^m man ! Has anybody discovered the reason why he never 
noticed a living contemporary, and but one who nas dead? 
and this too in an age of great men, and when they 
were in the habit of acknowledging the pretensions of one 
another. It couJd not have been jealousy, or formality, or 
inability to perceive merits which his own indaded; and 
one can almost us httle believe it possible to have been 
owing to a fear of disconcerting 'his aristocratic friends, for 
they too were among the eulogizera : neither can it be 
attributed to his having so mooted all points, as to end in 
l^iaring for none ; for in so great and wise a nature, good 
*1a.tme must surely survive ovorything, both as a pleasure 
and a duty, I have made up my mind to think that his 
theatrical managership was the cause. It naturally pro- 
duced a dislike of pronouncing judgments and incurring 
responsibilities. And yet he was not always a manager; 
^102" were all hia literaiy ineni^ ijiW-^vrev^^. I think it 
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^^■ribable, from the style, thut Le nTut« tbe sonnet in whtol^^l 
^^^BBer is eulogized : — ^^M 

^^^t If music and sweet poHrj agree, &c. . ^^H 

C'tet this is doabtfol ; and Spenser was not one of hia 



) this is donbtfol ; and Spenser 
dnniatic fellowe. Did he see too mnuy faults in them 
all to praise them ! ! Certainly the one gi'eat difference 
between him and tliem, nest to superiority of genius, ia 
the prevailing relevancy of all he wrote ; its freedom, how- 
ever saperabnndant, from inconsistency and caprice. But 
coold be find nothing to praise ? Nothing in the whole 
contemporary drama ? Nothing in all the effnsiona of his 
friends and brother clabhiats of the " Mermaid " and the 
"Triple TuD?" 

I take Webster and Decker to have been the ti 
greatest of the Shakspeai'e men, for unstudied genius, 
, next alter Beanmont and Fletcher ; and in some respects 
they surpassed them. Beaumont and Fletcher have no 
BQch terror as Webster, nor any such piece of hearty, 
good, affecting human clay as Decker's " Old Signior 
Orlando Friscobaldo." Is there auy such man even in 
Shakspeare ? — any such exaltation of that most delightful 
of all things, bonhomie ? Webster sometimes overdoes his 
terror ; nay, often. He not only riota, ho debauches in it ; 
•nd Decker, full of heaiT. and delicacy as he is, 
qaaUfied to teach refinement to the refined, condescends 
an astounding coarseness. Beaumont and Fletcher's good 
company saved them from that, in words. In spirit they 
are full of it. But Decker never mixes up (at least not as 
far as I can remember) any auch revolting and impossible 
contradictions in the same uh&TOCtQT a% t\ii^^ &j:^. l^<£^\^!st 
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ling tlii'Jii. 1 :^ 
, and yoa I ; 
BTOte tbsl ' 



^^^be he bring a doubt on his yirtnea by exaggerating 
^^Ke believes heartily in what be does believe, 
^Pvne biiii iu coiisequenco. It was ho that wrote that 

character, tbe piety of which has been pronounced equal to j 

its boldness : — 

Tlie best of wen 

fcThat e'er wore ciirUi aliout liim was a sufferer ; 
A soft, meek, pnticnt, humble, tranquil epirit ; 
The first true geuUemaa that ever breath 'd. 
is universal sympathy enabled him to strike out that 
audacious and happy simile, " untameable ns Jliea," whicli 
Homer would have admired, though it is fit to maka 
poetasters shudder. The poetaster, had Decker ofl'ered to 
make him a present of it, would have been afraid of being 
taken for a fly himself. Images are either grand in them- 
selves, or for the thought and feeling that accompany 
them. This has all the greatness of Nature's " eqnal eye." 
You may sec how truly Decker felt it to be of this kind, 
by the company in which he has placed it ; and there is a 
consummation of propriety in its wildness, for he is speak- 

I'"" of lunatics : — 
There are of mad man, as there are of tame. 
All humour'd not alike. We have here some 
So apish and fantastic, will play with a featlier ; 
And though 't would grieve a soul to see God's image 



So blemish'd and defaced, yet do tliey act 
guch antic and such pretty luoacles. 
That, spite of sorrow, they will make yoa smile. 
Others again we have HAb Iiinir/ri/ Uona, 
Fierce m mid hidlt, untameable as iliee. 



L Middleton partakes of the poetry and sweetness of 
Decker, but not to the same height ; and he talks more at 
r&ndoui. Yon hardly know tAisAi to 'CQ.'e}&& (A Skwi dvalon 
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i of some of bis plays. But lio has more 
1 there is one character of bis (De Flores in the 
t/haniieUng ") which, for effect at once tragical, probable, ■ 
^poetical, surpasses anytbing I know of in the drama 
^domestic Ufe. Middleton has the bononi' of having 
aished part of the witch poetry to Macbeth, and of being 
oined with it also in the powerful and beautiful maeic 
locbe. 

Lfrom Massinger, Ford, and the others (as far as I 
) met with tbem, and apart from the connexion of 
inger'a name with Decker), I could find nothing to 
:t of a nature to suit this particular volume, and of 
] height with its contents. It is proper to state, bow- 
■, that I have only glancod through their works : for 
igh no easily daunted reader, I never read an entire '' 
J'eitber of Ford or Massinger. They repel me with the 
irentional tendencies of their style, and their unnatural 
plots and cbiiracters. Ford, however, is elegant and 
thoughtful ; and Massinger has passion, though (as far as 
I know) not in a generous shape. With these two wiiters 
began that prosaical part of the corruption of dramatic 
style {merging passionate language into conventional) 
which came to its head in Shirley. 

Doiiuia. What nmgio hath trannformd mtfrom myself} I 
\Vhtn U nty virgin pride ! how liave I lost 
ify botuUd frendo/n ! vhat new _fire hums up 
My scoroh'd entrails 1 1 what nnUniiwu desires 
hvade, and lake pouanon of my soul ? 

^Mnssinger'a Rentgado, 
liat. To this union 

The good of both Uie Chorch and Coramon wealth 
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Purhiim. To this unity, a mystery 
Of ProTidenoe points out a greater blessiug 
For both these nations, than ooi hnatEia wisdom. 
Can tarck into. King Henry hath a dftaght«r. 
The Princess Margaret. / need not urgt, i^. 

—Ford's Perkin Warhtd 



I 

^n^nfh these passages are the fii-st I came to, on dlj 
into tlieir norks. One might faiioy oneself reading 
or the Grecian Daughter, instead of men who had breathed 
the air of the days of Shakspeare. 

Masaiuger was joint author with Decker, of the play 
from which the scene of the lady and the angel is taken; 
bat nobody who knows the style of the two men can donU 
for a moment to which it belongs. I have, therefore, 
without hesitation assigned it according to the opinion 

^K^^pressed by ^Ir. Lamb. 

^^H See. The moon's a gallant ; see how biisk she rides 
^V^ Stad. Here's a rich evening, Hecate. 

ffec. Ay, is 't not. wenches, 

To take a journey of five thousand miles? 

Hec. O 't will be precious I 

Heard you the owl yet ? 

Stiid. Briefly in tlie copse, 

Aa we came Ihrotigh now. 

Hec. 'T is liigli time fur uh then. 

Stad. Tliere ivcu a bat hang at nt;/ lips three 
As we came throngh the wooda, and drank her fill 
Old Puckle saw her. 



FLIGHT OF WITCHES. 

FUld. Enter HeciVte, Stadlin, Hoppo, and otJifr WilAu 
Firestone in the bachgrouad. 
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Yon axe/i/rlunati: atill ; 
~fSavery icreteh-oal Itghu upon your ikmil^er. 
And 1100$ you like a pigeon. Are you furnished 
■e yoQ yonr omtineDts ? 



AU. 



Prepare to flight then ; 



. ilunghill worti t 



VBee. 

ft overtake yoQ swiftly. 

~ ' Hie thee, Hecate ; 

■ diall be up betimes. 
~~ 1*11 reach you quickly. 

[Extmit all the Witolm except IIkoaTI 
Fire. They are all going a-birding to-night ; tlmy tiilk of fowli 1' 
th' BIT that flj by day ; I am sure they "11 be a company of foul sluts 
there to-night : if we hare not mortality after 't, I '11 bo hftnjpid, for 
_l tt ev are able to putrefy it, to infect a whole region, Slio spioii n 

Bae. What, Firestone, onr sweet son? 
: A little aweeter than some of you, a 

BB'b. How much hast here ? 

Nineteen, and all l>riivr. plump oiiM 
I lizards and three serpentine eggs. 

Hec. Dear and sweet boy ! what herbs haat thou '! 

Fire. I have some marmartia aad raandcagon. 

Htc. Marmaritin and mandragora, tbou wouldst Hay. 

Fire. Here 'b panax too — I thank thee — my pan noheii I 'm m 
with kneeling down to cut 'em. 

Hec. And selago, 

Hedge-hyaop too : how near he goes my cuttings t 
Were they all crept by moonlight ? 

fire. Every blade ot 'um, 

Or I'm a moou-calf, mother. 

Heo. Hie thee home with them : 

Iiook well to the house lo-night ; I 'm for aloft. 

Fire. Aloft, quoth you ? I would you would break your neok 
once, that I might have all qakkly ! \_Aiide.'\ Hark, hark, mothar I 
thoy are above the steeple already, /i^in^ oper J/' 
of Ruiwiax*. 

Hee. They're they indeed. Help, help i 



SOXG ABOVE. 



Hit. I eame, I eome. I cone, I 
THdi an Uie speed I m^. 
Where's Sudfin? 

[Fotof <iAor^.] Heie. 

Hk. l^Hiere'sPaelde? 

[Tour a^oof.] Here. 

And Hoppo too. and Hellwam too ; 
We lack but jou, we lack but yon ; 
Come awaj, make np the cooni. 

Hee. I will bnt 'noint and then I monnt. 

\A spirit like a cat deaomk 
[Voice above^ There 's one comes down to fetch his dnes, 

A kiss, a coU, a sip of blood ; 
And why thou stay'st so long, I mnse. 
Since the air 's so sweet and good ? 
Hec. O, art thou come ? what news, what news ? 

Spirit. All goes still to our delight. 
Either come or else refuse. 

Ilec. Now I 'm furnished for the flight. 

Fire. Hark, hark, the cat rings a brave treble in her own 
language ! 

Ilec. [going up.] Now I go, now I fly, 

Malkin my sweet spirit and L 
O what a dainty pleasure 7 is 
To ride in the air 
When the moon shines fairy 
And sing and dance, and toy and kiss ! 
Over woods, high rocks, and mountains, 
Over seas, our mistress' fountains ; 
Over steeples, towers, and turrets, 
Wo fly by night, 'mongst troops of spirits : 
No ring of bells to our ear sounds ; 
No howls o£ -woVvea, no -g^^^^ qJI\vss\mcl^% 



a hreoch. 
Or Canada's llirost our height can reach. 
^oice abm'f.1 No ring of bells, *c. 
Firir. WeU, mother, I tliaiik yoar IdiidnaSB : joa moat be gambol- 
[ i' th' air, and leavs me to wiiDc here, like a fuol and a mortal. 



■ THE CHEISTIAN LADY AND THE ANGEL. 

In Akoel. in Ihe r/uiie of a Pii'je, aUeiids on Dorothea. 

Dot. Hj book and taper. 

^Ang. Here, most holy mistress, 

■ Dor^ Thy voice sends forth such mnaio, that I never 
^as ravish'd mth a more celestial soond. 
Were every servant in the world like thee, 
So full of goudnesa, angels would come down 
To dwell with UB : thy name is Asgelo, 
And like that name thou art. Get thee to rest ; 
■• Tbj youth with too much watching is opprest. 

■ A«g. No, my dear lady ; I could weary stars, 
K.And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 
(v3y my hite watching, but to wait on you. 

WA*>t at your prayen you kn4el htfore ilw altar, 
Methinkt I'm tinging icUk lome quira in kciivm. 
So bleit I ]u>lil me in your company; 
Therefore, my most lov'd mistreas, do not bid 
^- Your boy, bo serviceable, to get hence ; 
^Ff or then you break ku heart. 
W Dor. Be nigh me stiU then. 

Ja golden letters down I '11 set that day 
WUch gave thee to me. Little did I hope 
To meet such worlds of comfort in tliyself. 
This litUe, pretty body, when I, coming 
^orth of the temple, heard my boggar-boy, 

:t-iiiceil, godly beggnr-boy, urave an alms, 
h with glad band I gave, with \\k,V.^ b&nd.'i — 



I 
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And when I took thee home, my most uhaEte boBom 
Uethought was filld with no Jwt wanton fire, 
Bat wiUi a holy flame, mountiiig dnce higher, 
On wingg of eherabima, than it did before. 

Ang. Proud am /, t!uit my lad'j'i modat eyt 
80 lik»» to poor a tfrvimt. 

l)or. X have offei'd 

EandAilB of gold but to behold thy parents. 
I wonld leave kingdomB, were I queen of some, 
To dwell with th; good father : for, the Bon 
Bewitcbinft me so deeply nith bis presence, 
He that begot him must do it ten times more. 
I pray Ibeo, my sweet hoy, ahow me thy parents ; 
Be not asham'j. 

Aug. I am not : I did never 

Know who my mother waa ; but by yon palace, 
FiJl'd with bright heavenly courts, I dare assure yon. 
And pawn these eyes upon it, and this hand, 
My father is in heaven ; and, pretty mistress, 
If your illustrious hour-glass spend his sand 
No worse than yet it doea, npon my life. 
You and I both shall meet my father there. 
And be Hhall bid you welcome ! 

Dor. blessed day ! 

Wc all long to be there, but lose the way. 



HEA is exeetiled ; and the AsoEi.vitiU Theophilus, Ihe Judge 
ttuU aavdemned her. 

Theoph. (alone). This Christian slat was well, 

A pretty one ; but let auoh horror follow 
The next I feed with torments, that when Home 
Shall hear it, her foundation at ths sound 
May fael an earthquake. How now? [Mims.) 

Anij. Axe you amazed, sir ? 

So great a Homan spirit, and doth it tremble ? 

Theoph. How cam'st thou in ? to whom thy busineaa ^ 

Ang. To you. 
I had B mistress, late aent ^wmce \.y -jwv 




Kin. 
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'Upon a hloody errand ; you eutrealcd 
That, when dve come into that blessed gELtden 
Whither she knew she went, and where, now happy, 
Skefeedi upon all joy. she would eend to joq 
Some of that garden fruit aud flowers ; which here, 
To have her promise sav'd. are brought by me. 

Thfoph, Cannot I see tliis garden? 

Aiiff. Yea, if the master 

■Will give you entrance. [f/e vanishei. 

Tlimph. 'T is a tempting fruit, 

And the most bright- clieek'd child I ever view'd : 
Sweet- ameUiug, goodly fruit. What flowera are these? 

Cioclesiaa'a gardens, the most beauteous 
[Compar'd with these are weeds : is it not Febiniaiy, 

second day she died? frost, ice, and snow 
Sang on the beard of winter ? where b the sun 
That gilds this summer ? pretty, sweet boy, say. 
In what country shall a man fhid tliia garden ? — 
Uy delicate boy,— gone ! vanish'd ! within there. 
Jnlian&B! Oetal 

Both. My lord. 

Thtoph. Are my gates shut ? 

6eta. And gufirded. 

'I'lieoph. Saw you Dot 

Jul. Where? 

Tlieoph. Here he enter'd, a young lad ; 

lousand blessings danv'd upon kui esea ; 

Ih-fac'd glorioui thing, that brought ihit baaket. 
Otla. No, sir. 

Theoph. Away ! but be in reach, if my voice calls you. 
— Deuebh. 



LADIES DANCING. 

A fine sweet earthquake, gently mov'd 
By the soft wind of whispering silks. 
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APRIL AND WOMEN'S TEARS. 

Trust not a woman when she cries, 
For she'll pump water from her eyes 
With a wet finger, and in faster showers 
Than April when he rains downjlowert, 

— ^Deoebb. 



DEATH. 
There 's a lean fellow beats all conquerors. 



-■Id. 



PATIENCE. 

Duke. What comfort do you find in being so calm ? 
Candida. That which green wounds receive from sovereign haim* 
Patience, my lord ! why, *t is the soul of peace ; 
Of all the virtues *t is nearest kin to heaven ; 
It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e'er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit. 
The first true gentleman that ever breath' d. 
The stock of patience then cannot be poor ; 
AU it desires, it has ; what award more ? 
It is the greatest enemy to law 
That can be, for it doth embrace all wrongs. 
And so chains up lawyers and women's tongues : 
*Tis the perpetual prisoner's liberty ^ 
His walks and orchards : *t is the bond-slave's freedom, 
And makes liirn seem proud of his iron chain. 
As though he wore it more iox «t«A.^ ^X^swdl ^\!c\si\ 
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is tlie beggars' nilisiu, aiid tints sings, — 
AltLongli their bodies be^, tlieir bouIs are kings. 
O my dread liege ! it is the sap of bliss, 
Bears ns aloft, maket men and aiigda kiii : 
And last of all, to end n Louaehold strife, 
/( u the honey 'gainst a vaapiah ii'ifi. 



I had a doubt whether to put this exquiaite passage 
> the present volume, or to reserve it for one of Contom- 
tive poeti-y; but the imagination, which few will not 
ik predominant in it, together with a. groat admiration 
,he sentimeutB, of the thoughtful, good-natured nlterna- 
I of jest and earnest, and of the sweetness of the versifi- 
Lon, increased by a certain wild mixture of rhyme and 
ok verse, determined me to indulge the impulse. Per- 
>8 Decker, who had experienced the worst troubles of 
rerty, not excepting loss of liberty, drew hia patient man 
m himself, half jesting over the portrait, in order to 
oncile his praises of the virtue in the abstract with a 
idest sense of it in his own person. To the strain in it 
[I " higher mood," I cannot but append what Mr. Hazlitt 
1 said in his Lectures on the Literature of. the Age of 
isabetk (Templeman's edition, p. 21). " There have 
m persons who, being sceptics as to the divine mission 
Christ, have taken an unaccountable prejudice to his 
jtrines, and have been disposed to deny the merit of hi& 
iracter ; but this was not the feeling of the great men in 
i age of Elizabeth (whatever might be their behef), one 
whom says of him, with a boldness equal to its piety, 
he best of men,' " &e. (Here the lecturer quotes the 
$@8 alluded to* and adds,} " This was honeetold Deckers, 
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tad tho lines ooght to emtalm bis memor; to et&j mm 
wlio has ■ sense eitb«i of religion, or philosophy, in 
hnmnnitj, or tme genioe." 
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A IVICKED DEEAM. 

Vittoria CoromhoHa. To pass away the time PU tell your gi 
A dream I hod last night. 

JlraehloHo. Most wishedly. 

Vit. Cor. A foolish idle dream. 
Methoaglit I nalk'd, about the mid of sight. 
Into a chiurchjard, where a goodly yew-treo 
Spread her large root in ground. Under that jew. 
As I Bat Eadly leaning on a grave 
Checquer'd with crass-sticks, there came stealing in 
Your duchess and my hushand ; one of them 
A pickaxe bore, th' other a rusty spade, 
And in rough terms they 'gan to challenge me 
Abo at thia jew. 

Brack. Tiiattree? 

lit. Cot. This harmless yew. 

They told me my intent was to root up 
Ihat well-known yew, and plant i' th' stead of it 
A wither'd blackthorn ; and for that they vow'd 
To bury me alive. My husband straight 
"With pickaxe 'gan to dig ; and your fell dudiesa 
With iliovd, like a fury, voided out 
Tlie earth, and soatlered bones : Lord, how, tnelhoaght, 
I trembled, and yet for all this terror 
I conld not pray — 

FUimineo (OiiiU). No ; the devil was in your dream. 

Vit. Cor. Wlien to my rescne there arose, methonght, 
A whirlwind, ttkioh let fall a maigi/ arm 
Jkim (hat strong plant ; 



HIDDLETOK, 



AND WEItSTER. 



And both icere tlnuk dead by that soared y^ii; 
In that bate ihaUoie grave irkUk w/u their dm. 

Flamineo (ande). Exc^mtdenll theltath taught hlin inn 
To make away hu dueheis and her huilnmd. 



NATURAL DEATn, 

O thou Boft BBtural death, that art joiat twin 
To sweetest slninber ! an roitgh-bearded vimiet 
Start! on Ihij mild departure; the dull owl 
Beats not against thy casement ; the hoarse wolf 
Scents not thy carrion : pity uiindi thy cone, 
Whilst horror waila on princes. 



FUNERiiL DIRGE, 

{Sung by a Mother oner her Son.) 

Call for the robin redbreast and tlie wren, 
Since o'er thady groves they hover. 
And with leavea offlowera do cover 
"Die friendless bodies ofunburied men. 
Call unto hia funeral dole 
The anl, tht field-mouse, and the mole. 
To raise him hilloclia tkat shall keep kim urni 
And when gay tombs are robb'd anstain no h 
But keep the wolf far thence, that's foe to mi 
For with his nails he '11 dig them np again. 



-Id. 



" I never enw," says Lamb, " anything like this dirge,' j 
except the ditty which reminds Ferdinand of his drowned 
ilitLer in the Tempest. That ia ot ^he ■«s.\st,'«%!usc^\ ■«» 
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this is of the earth, earthy. Both have that intenseness 
of feeling which seems to resolve itself into the elements 
which it contemplates." — Dramatic Specimens, Moxon*8 
edition, vol. i. p. 251. 

DISSIMULATION. 

Be not cuimiiig ; 
For those whose faces do belie their hearts 
Are witches ere they arrive at twenty years, 
And give the devil sack. 

— ^Wbbsteb. 



BEAUTEOUS MORAL EXAMPLE. 

Her I hold 
My honourable pattern ; one whose mind 
Appears more like a ceremonious chapel. 
Full of sweet music, than a thronging presence. 



UNLOVELINESS OF FROWNING. 

Cupid sets a crown 
Upon those lovely tresses ; 

O spoil not with a frown 
What he so sweetly dresses ! 



^/i. 



MILTON. 

HORN, 1608,— DIED, 1674. 



It is difficult to know what to do with some of the finost J 
passages in Milton's great poem. To treat the objection- 
able points of their story as mythological, might be thought I 
irreverent to opinion ; and to look upon them in the light J 
in which he at first wished us to regurcl them (for he is f 
onderstood to have changed his own opinions of it), ic 
volves so much irreverence towards the gi'eatest of beiugs 
that it is painful to seem to give them countenance. The J 
difficulty is increased in a volume of the present kind,] 
which is intended to _give the reader no perplexity, except I 
to know what to admii'e most, I have, theretbre, tliought 1 
it best to confine the extrii£ts from Paradise Lost to J 
Qnconnected passages ; and the entire ones to those poemB'] 
which he wrote when a happy youth, undegenerated into I 
superstition. The former will still include his noblest J 
flights of imagination : the rest are ever fresh, true, audi 
delightful. 

Milton was a very great poet, second only (if second] 
to the very greatest, such as Dante oaift'tia.V's^a.xft-, tsc^^ 






llko lill great poets, equal to them in particular instaiieffl^ 
He Imd no pretenEions to Shakspeare's universality ; hia nit 
is di-cary ; and (in general) he had not the faith in things 
Uiat Homer and Dante had, apart from the intervention of 
words. He could not let them speak for themselves witJi- 
out helping tliem with his learning. In all be did, aft«r 
a certain period of youth (not to speak it iiTevereatly), 
something of the schoolmaster is visible; and a gloomy 
religious creed removes bim still farther from the univers*! 
gratitude and delight of mankind. He is understood, 
however, as I have just intimated, to have given this Dp 
before he died. He had then run the circle of liiti kuon- 

idge, and probably come round to the wiser, more cbeerfol, 

id more poetical bebefs of his childhood. 
In this respect, Allegro and Penseroso are the happiest 
of bia productions : and in none is the poetical habit of 
mind more abundantly visible. They ought to precede 
the Lycidiis (not unhurt with theology) in the modem 
editions of hia works, aa they did in the collection of minor 
poems made by himself. Paradise Lost is a study for 
imagination and elaborate musical structure. Take almost 
any passage, and a lecture might he read from it on con- 
trasts and pauses, and other parts of metrical harmony; 
while almost every word has its higher [Hjetical meaning 
and intensity ; but all is accompanied with a certain oppres- 
siveness of ambitious and conscious power. In the Alkgro 
and Penseroso, &c., he is in better spirits with all about 
him ; his eyes had not grown dim, nor hia soul been forced 
inwards by disappointment into a proud self-esteem, which 
he na,TTO^yly escaped mectrag m.\« *^l-^o^'imj. Ha loves 
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lire, not for the power he can get out of it, hut for the 
ifiure it affords Ijim ; he is at peace with town as well 
in country, with comts and cathedral -windows ; goes to 
I play and laughs ; to the village-greeu and dances ; 
[ his study 13 placed, not in the Old Jewry, but in an 
f tower, from whence he good-naturedly hopes that his 
—I heg pardon, hia " lamp " (for he was a scholar 
I the first, though not a Puritan) — may he " seen " by 
His mirth, it is true, is not excessively merry. 
18, as Warton says, the " dignity of mirth ; " but it is 
, and that is all that is to be desired. The mode is 
e dictated by the mode of others ; nor would it he 
interesting if it were. The more a, man is himself the 
i-ided he add a variation to the stock of comfort, 
I not of sullenness. Milton was horn in a time of great 
6 was hred to be one of the changers ; and in 
\ order of events, and the working of good out of ill, we 
^ bound to he grateful to what was of a mixed nature in 
self, without arrogating for him that exemption from 
mixture which belongs to no man. But upon the 
same principle on which nature herself loves joy better 
than grief, health than disease, and a general amount of 
welfare thau the reverse (urging men towards it where it 
does not ])revail, and making many a form of discontent 
itself but a mode of pleasure and self-esteem}, so Milton's 
great poem never has heen, and never can he popular 
(sectarianism apart) compared with his minor ones ; nor 
does it, in the very highest sense of popularity, deserve to 
be. It does not work out the very piety it proposes ; and 
tJie fietj which it does propose wants the highest pietj of 
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an intelligible charity and reUance. Hence a secre 
ference for his minor poems among many of the true 
selectest admirers of Paradise Lost, — perhaps with a 
do not admire power in any shape above truth in the 
hence Warton's fond edition of them^ delightful : 
luxurious heap of notes and parallel passages ; and 
the pleasure of being able to extract the finest of 
without misgiving, into a volume like the present. 



SATAN'S RECOVERY FROM HIS DOWNFALI 

He scarce had ceas'd, when the superior Fiend 
Was moving toward the shore, his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and vound, 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optick glotss the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesole. 
Or in Valdamo, to discry new lands. 
Rivers or mountains in her spotty ghhe. 
His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand, 
He walk'd with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marie, not like those steps 
On Heaven's azure ; and the torrid clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire : 
Natliless he so endur'd, till on the beach 
Of that inflamed sea he stood, and call'd 
His legions, angel forms, who lay entranc'd 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades. 
High over-arcKd, embower ; or scatter'd sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce wm^s Otvow «rav^ 
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Hath vix'd the Ited-Sea coast, whose waves o'ert 
Butiru and hi» Memphian ehivatrg. 
While with perfidious hatred they pursued 
The sojoumei'B of Gosheu, wlio beheld 
From the safe shore their lloatiug carcasses 
And broken chariot wheels ; so thick beBtrown, 
Abject and lost lay these, coveting the flood 
Under amazement of their hideoaB change. 
H» ealTd lo loud that all the hollow deep 
0/Bell resounded. " Princes, Potentates, 
Warriors, the flowar of Heaven, once yours, now 
If snch ELstonishment as this can seize 
Eternal spirita ; or have ye chosen tiiis place 
After the toil of battle to repose 
Your wearied virtue, for the ease you. find 
To slumber here, as in the voles of Heaven ? 
Or in this abjeet postuie have ye sworn 
To adore the conqueror? who now beliolds 
Cherub and Seraph rolling in the flood, 
With scatter'd arms and ensigns ; till anon 
His swift pursuers fcom heaven-gates discern 
The advantage, and descending, tread us down, 
Thns drooping, or with linked thuuderbolta 
Tranafis na to tlie bottom of this gulf. 
Awake! ariu! or be /or eeer fiilleH ! " 



THE FALLKN ANGELS GATHERED AGAIN TO WAH. 

All these and more came Socking ; but with looks 
Downcast and damp; yet such wherein appear'd, 

■ Obscure, some glimpse of joy, to have found their chief 
Not in despair ; to have fonnd tliemselves not lost 
In loss itself; which on his caonteu&uce cast 
Like doubtful hue : but he, his wonted pride 
I Soon recollecting, with high words, tliat bore 

Semblance of worth, not substance, gently rais'd 
Their Bunting courage, and dispell'd their fears. 



Thai (tnif^lit caiiimaDdB, Ihat at lli« n^iltke sound 

Of tTump«ls load and clarions lie nprew'd 

His imK^ity standari: that praod hononi' claim'd 

Aaazel as liU right, a themb tall ; 

^Vho forthwith from the glittering stalT nDrnird 

The imperial ensign : whJich, full high advnoc'd. 

Shone Uke tt meteor ttrtaming to the viad. 

With gems and goiden lustre rich emblaz'd. 

Seraphic anns and trophies ; all the ichUe 

Simoroaa metal hloain^ martial iQUlidt : 

At which tha univeraal host up-sent 

A $hoal, that tore HdCi etmeave, and ityonil 

Frighted tite rei-fii of Chao* and old Night. 

All in a moment tkniagh Ik^ gloemi weie seen 

Ten thousand banners rise into the air 

IVith orient eolonr* ma-ving : n-itli them rose 

A forest huge of spenrs ; and thronging helms 

Appear'd, and serried shields, in thick army 

Of depth inuneasurable : anon they move 

la perfect phaltin,e to the Dorian mood 

OfJtutM and to/t reorders ; luah at raii'd 

To height of Hobteit temper heroti old 

ArmiHg to battle ; and iitttend ofraga 

Deliberate vahur breath'd. firm and uHmov'd 

With draad of death to flight or foul retreat ; 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chasa 

Angnieh, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain. 

From mortal, or immortal minds. Thus they 

Breathing united force, mth fixed thought, 

Mov'd on in lilence to loft pipes, that charm'd 

Their painfal itepi o'er the burnt *oU: and now 

Advanc'd ia view they stand, a honid front 

Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in guise 

Of warriors old with order'd apear and shield; 

Awaiting what command their mighty chief 

Had to impose : he through the armed files 

Darts his experienc'd eje, and soon traveree 

The whole battahon views ; t]ieir order due ; 

TAeir vitages and *tatur« ax oj goAi ; 
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a ieir narolwr last lie Hums. And now hia heart 
Sistends ivit]i pride, a:id hardening in hia strength, 

. Uet sach embodied force, aa nam'd with theae 
' Could merit more than that small infantry 
Warr'd on by cranea; though all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra with the horoio race were join'd 
That fought at Thebca and lUum, on each side 
d with aiuxiliar gods : and what resounds 
Id foble or romance of Ullier'a son 
Jiegirt tcith BritUh and Armorick kniijht* ; 
And all who since, baptUeil or infidel, 
Joiuted III Aipramont, or Montaltiaa, 

r Morocco, or Trebismid, 
Or whom Biserta sent from Ahick shore, 

Whet Cliarlemmn u-ilh all hin peernge fell 
jSy Fontarnhbia. TIius fur tlieae beyond 
Compare of mortal prowess, yet observ'd 
.Their dread commander : he, above the rest 
Xa shape and gestore proudly eminent. 
Stood like a totcer : hia form had yet not lost 
AU hvr original hrightneis ; nor appettr'd 
Ltii than arch-angel rutH'd, and the exceu 
■Of glory ohtaur'd : at ivhen tlie sun, new risen, 

!( through the horixonttd tiUitg air 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon. 
In dim eoUpie, disastrous twiiighl sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
'perplexes vtonarchs. Darken'd so, yet shone 
'Above them all tbe arch-angel : bat his face 

~ tears of thunder hid intrenah'd; and cnre 

n his faded cheek ; but under brows 
W danntless courage, and couaider&te pride, 

Wailing revfrnjf. 



VULCAN. 

Nor was his name unheard, or unador'd 
Id ancient Greene : — and in Ausonian land 
Hfen ooll'd him Muk-ihcr ; and how he fell 
From heaven, Ihey fabled, thrown by angiy Jove 
NA<W oVr tfit eryMtal baltlemmU. From mora 
To noon h«/dl;—Jrom noon to lUwy toe, 
A mnmei't day ; and leith the Kttiag tun 
fhoptjrom tha zenith likt afaUwg ttar. 



HK FALLEN ANGELS HEARD RISING FROM COUNOT 
Their rising all at once was ob the sound 



SATAN ON THE WING FOR EARTH. 

Mcantrhile the adTeraoiy of God and moo, 
Sntan, with thoughts inflnni'd of highest design. 
Puts on Bwift wings, and toward the gates of hell 
Explores his sohtary flight : sometimes 
He scours the right-hand coast, sometimeB lihe laftil 
Now shavea with level wing the deep ; tlien ei 
Up to the fiery concave towering high. 
Ai when far off at sra ajiett denBiied 
Hangs in tlia clouds, hy equinoctial winds 
Close sailing Iroia Sen^sia, m Uia ialea 
tf TeiTiate and Tiiote, ^^len 



[MILTOS, 
Tlieir spicy drugs ; they, oa the trading flood. 
Through the ivide Etiiiopian to the Cape, 
Hy stemming nightly towards the pole : So seem'd 
Far off the flying Rend. 
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HE MEETING OF SATAN AND DEATH. 



_ The other shape, 

1/iluipe it might he eall'd Hint thape had none 
DitCiTigviihablB in mamhtr, joint, or Umh ; 
Of lubitattce might be eall'd that thaiiow leem'il. 
For each seemed either : black it etood an Nighe, 
Fierce at tea Furiet, terrible at HeU., 
And shook a dreadful dart ; what leem'd his head 
TTie Uktneis of a kingly erown had on. 
Satan was now nt liand, and from bis sent 
The monster moeiag omeard came as fail 
With hcrrid strides ; Hell trembled as he strode. 
The ondannted Fiend what this might be admir'd, 
Adi/iir'd, notfear'd; God and Ma Son except. 
Created thing nought valued lie, nor slinun'd ; 
Anit witli disdainful look thus first began :— 

" Whence and what art thou, execrable shape I 
Tliat dar'st, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy misereatad float athwart my way 
To yonder gates ? tlirongh them I mean to pass. 
That be assur'd. witJiout leave asked uf thee : 
Retire, or taste thy folly : and learn by proof. 
Hell-bom ! not to contend with Spirits of Heaven." 

To ^om the Goblin, full of WTath, replied : — 
■' Art thoti that Traitor-angel : art thou ho 
Who fiTEt broke peace in Heaven, and faith, til] then 
Unbroken : and in proud rebclhous arms 

r him the third part of Heaven's sons 
ir'd against llie IIiKheft ; for which botli thou 
3 they, outcast from God, are here condemn'd 
« eternal days in. woe Biid.'suA^ 



And reckon' fit tliou t1i3'seU with Spirits of Heavi 
Flell'iloomed '. und brenth'at defiance here aai er- r 
Where I reign king, and to enrage Ihee more. 
Thy king and lord ? Back to Qxy pnoiahment, 
False fugitive ! and to thy speed add n-iiigs. 
Lest with ei whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, or with one stroke of tLis dart, 
Strange horror seize thee, and pangs nnfelt before 

So spoke the grisly Terror, and in shape 
So iptaking and to threatening, grew ttn-faltl 
More dreadful and d^orin. On the Other dde 
Incens'd with ind^uation, Satan stood 
Untenifed, and like a wnuU burn'd, 
Thiujirea tha length qf Ophiuehta h»g« 
In iht aretie tky, and from hii horrid hair 
Shike* patilence and war. Each at the head 
Levelled his deadly aim ; their fotal hands 
No $eco)id stToke iiiUnd; and such a frown 
Each cast at the other, m when tito black eloiid' 
M'ith Heavfn'$ artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Oatpian, thai stand front to front. 
Hovering a ipaee, tiU windi the eignal blaa 
To join thMr dark tnoounter in mid air : 
So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Oreiii darker at their frowa ,- so match'd thej stond 
For never but onoe more was either hke 
To meet ho great a foe : and now great deeds 
Had been achiev'd, whereof all hell had rung. 
Had not the snaky Sorceress that sat 
Fast hy hell -gate, and kept the fatal key, 
Risen, and with hideous outcry rnah'd between. 



t 
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Hmicu, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blaolteBt midnight bom 

In Stygian cave forloi-n, 

'Maagit horrid thapes, and shrieh, tuid siijhu iiahi 

Find out Home unuuuth cell, 

Where brooding Dai'kneas spreads his jealuua wii 

And the night-raTen sings : 

There under ebon shitdee, and low brow'd racks 

As ragged as thy lock^, 

In dai'k Ciniineria.ii desert ever dwell. 

But come, thon goddess Mr and tree, 

In heaven yclept Enplirosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth ; 

Whom lovely Venna at a birth, 

With two siBter Graces more, 

To ivy-eromned Bacchus bore : 

Or whether (as some sager sin^ |') 

The frolio wind, that breatlvea the spring. 

Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

At ht met her onoe a Maying, 

There on beds of violets blue 

And fresh-blown rosea wash'd in dew, 

Fill'd her with lliee, a daughter fair. 

So buxom, blithe and debonair. 

Haste llice, Nympli, and bring niUi thee 

Jest and yontliful Jolhty, 

Quips and Cranka, and wanton Wiles, I'j 

Nods and Becks and ureathed Smilei 

Such an hittg on Heiie'g cheefi. 

And kmi to live in diiiijiU tUek ; 

Spi>rt tliat wrinkled Care derideB, 

Attd LaughUr AuIifLiiu botli Ku t^.Ui. 



■^ 



'indl, 
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ii, lu you •/•!. 
Oa tht light faittiutie tot ; 
And in thy right hand lead with tbee 
The mnuittain-nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And, if I ^ve thee hoDonr doe, 
Mirth, admit me of tbj crew, 
To live with her, and live with thae, 
In iinreprovBd pleasures free ; 
To hear the lark begin hia flight, 
And singing, itartis the dull night. 
From kii watch-tower in the xkiu. 
Till the dappled daivn doth rise : 
Then to come tn ipite of narrow. 
And at my windoui bid good ntoi'i'ou>, 
Through the sweetbrier, or the ■ 
Or the twisted eglantine : 
While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of itarkneit thitt. 
And to the stack or ths bam-door 
Stoutly ttratt kii damtt before : 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Oheerly rouse the slumbering mora. 
Prom the side of some hoar hill, 
ThroQgh the high wood echoing shrill ; 
Sometimes walking, nul uiiieen. 
By hedgerow elms, on hillooks greeii. 
Bight against the eastera gate 
Where the great Sim begins his slate, 
Bobed in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries diglit ; 
While the ploughmau, near at liaud 
WhUtlei o'er thefttrrowtd land. 
And the milkmaid nngelh blitht, 
And the mower lelitU hie iinjthe. 
And every shepherd tells his tale (*( 
tinder the hawthorn in the dale. 
Stmight mine eye hath caught new pleasui'e 
"Whilst (lie landskip round it nieaanres ; 
auBsel lamia, and fallows gray, 
Where the ni\ib\iTi^ ftoc\a &(i vfcswj -, 
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Moimtaius, on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest ; 

Meadows trim with daieieB pied. 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. 

Toictrt and battUmenU it leet 

Boiom'd high in tiffted Ireei, 

Wbere perhaps tome beauty Uii, 

The oynoBure of aeigbbooring eyes. (*) 

Hard by, a cottage chmnmj smoket 

From bittevBt tmo aged oahs : 

Where Coi^don and Thyrais, mot, 

Are at their aavoury dinner aot 

Of herbs, and other countrj' laeeses, 

Which the ueat-handed Phillis dremtis ; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves 

"With Theatyhs to bind the sheaves; 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 

Sometimes, ultb secure delight, 

The apland hamlets will invite, 

Whtn the merry bells ring round. 

And the jocnnd rebccka sound 

To mdn§ a youth and mdnS a maid, 

DaiidJig in Iks ohequer'd ikade ; 

And young and old come forth to plaj 

On a sonsliine holiday. 

Tilt the live-long day-hght fuL 

Then to the spicy nnt-brown ale, 

With stories f«ld of many a feat. 

How &ery Mab the junkets eat ; 

She waa pinch'd. and pull'd, slie said. 

And he, by friars' lantern led ; 

TeUs how tlie drudging Goblin sweat. 

To earn his crenm-bo«l duly sot. 

When in one ntght. ere glimpse of mom, 

His shadowj- flail had tlirash'd tlie com, 

That ten dsy-lalwurew could not end ; 

Then liei him dvirn the lubber Jiend, 

And BtreWi'd out nil the chimney's length 

Bathi at the fire hia kair^ Uren^th ; 
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And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 

By whispering winds soon lulVd asleep 

Tower'd cities please us then, 

And the busy hum ofmeUy 

Where throngs of knights and barons hold, 

In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence, (^) and judge the prize 

Of wit, or arms, wliile both contend 

To win her grace, whom aU commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear 

In saflron robe, with taper clear ; 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With masque and antique pageantry ; 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 

On summer eves by haunted stream. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson's learned sock be on, (^) 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy's child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever against eating cares. 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs^ 

Married to immortal verse, 

Sttch as the meeting soul may pierce^ 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running^ 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony ; 

That Orpheus* self may heave his head 

From golden slumbers on a bed 

Of heap'd Elysian flowers and hear 

Such strains as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

His half regained Eurydice, 

These delights if thou canst give, 

Mirth, witih th^ee 1 mean, to live. 
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Milton sliowa hia early foiiilueaa for the Italian j 
mguage, by taking li'om it the titles of these poems. - 
** Allegro is the mirtLl'iil (man), unci II I'enserow the | 
lelancholy (pensive rather, or thoughtful). Thesu two I 
oems are aupposeil, with good reason, to have been ] 
nitten at Horton in Buckingham shire, where hia parents I 
rere residing at the time of their composition. I mention J 
hia circumstance, first because it is pleasant to know when I 
loetry is written in poetical places, and next for the sake 1 
if snch readers as may hajjpen to know the spot. 



Ct {Some mgce nii'y.' 
Ben Jouson, in one of his Masks, "Because," says J 
iVarburton, "those who give to Mirth sncii gross com-B 
lanions as Eating and Drinldug, are the less sage mytho- 
ogists." 

(') Quips ami Cranks, nad ua«ton Tf'iJ.a, 
What a Crank is, the commentators are puzzled to 
say. They guess, from analogy with " winding turns " 
[which the word originally appears to signify), that the 
poet means croxs purposes, or some other such pastime, 
Fhe witty author of Hints to a Voting liecieicer (after- 
wards, I beheve, no mean reviewer himself), who criticised 
ihesa poems upon the pleasant assumption of their having 
"just come out," and expressed his astonishment at " Mr. 
Milton's amatory notions" (I quote from memoi^), takes 
»3caBion, from the obscurity of this word, to obsorvD that 
the "phenomenon of a, tripping ttaiiis." "sia^Wisi '^■sri 
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f tnd " doalitleGB attract nnmerons &pe«Ulois." 
He also, in references to passages a little further ou, 
ffondors Low " Mirth can be requested to come and p 
at the eame instant ; " and protests at the confideni 
immoralitv of the "young gentleman ivho takes himself 
for a poot," in proposing to live with Mirth and Libertj 
b together. 

To live with her, and live with thee. 
In uniepraTed pleaaurea free. 

[ow delightful is wit, when bantering in hshalf u( 
isellence ! 

Through the ncMbrier, Ac, 
Sweetbrier and eglantine," says Warton, "are the 
same plant : by the twisted eglantine he therefore means 
the honeysuckle : all thi-ee are plants often growing against 
the side or walls of a house." This is true ; yet the 
deduction is hardly certain. The same name sometimes 
means different flowers, in different counties ; as may be 
seen from passages in Shakspeare. Eglantine, however, 
is the French word for the flower of the sweetbrier 
{^glantier) ; and hence it came to mean, in English, the 
brier itself. Perhaps, if Milton hafl been asked why ha 
used it in this place, he would have made Johnson's noble 
to the lady, when she inquired why he defined 
in his Dictionary, to be a horse's knee-.- 
►"Ignorance, madam, ignorance." Poets are often fonder 
of flowers than learned in their names ; and Milton, like 
his iUustiioMS brethren, Chancer and Spenser, was bora 
within the sound ofBowtert. 



H«i( 
B^of f 




(') And every shepherd lelli kit tale. 
It ased to be thought, till Mr. Headley infonni 
barton otherwise, that telling his tale meant telling a love* 
tafe, or story. The correction of this fancy is now admitted ; 
namely, that tale is a technical word for numbering fiheep, 
«nd is 80 nsed by seyeral poets, — Dryden for oue. 
Ifstton, like a proper Arcadian, was loth to give up the 
fincy ; but he afterwards found the new interpretation to 
lie much the better one. Every shepherd telling his story 
or love-tale, under a haicthorti, at one and the same 
iDBtant, all oyer s district, would resemble indeed those 
pastoral groups upon bed-curtaina, in which, and in no 
other place, such marvels are to be met with. Yet, in 
conunoo perhaps with most young readers, I remember the 
time when I belicTed it, and was as sorry as "Warton to 
undeceived. 



(') The ^noiure of neighbouring *s*i' 
C^fWBwre (dog's-tail) for load-atar, must have been 
term a little hazardous, as well as over-learned, when it 
first appeared; though Milton, thinking of the nymph who 
B changed into the stai- so called (since known as Ursa 
w), was probably of opinion that it gave his image a 
■ fitness and beauty. That enjoying and truly 
etical commentator, Thomas Warton, quotes a passage 
from Browne's Britannia's Pastorals, that may have been 
in Milton's recollection : — 

Yond palace, whose pale turret-tops 
Over the stately wood Burvej Qw wiyw , 
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^^ and then he indalges iu pleasing memories of the old atvla 
of building, and in regrets for the new, which was leu 
picturesque and less given to caneealment. " This wu 
the great mansioD-houae," aaya he, "in Milton's earlj 
daj-B. With respect to their rural residences, there wis t 
coyness in our Gothic ancestors. Afodern seats are seldon 

I BO deeply ambushed," Warton would have been plensal 
ftt the present revival of the old taste, which indeed 
BuiJerior to the bald and barrack-like insipidities of liii 
day ; though as to the leafy accessories, I am a&aid 
poetic pleasui'e of living " embosom' d " in trees is nut 
thought the most conducive to health. 



{*) Raia influmee. 

Da bogU owhi an placer si caldo piove. 

Sndi fervent plenBure rains from her sweet fyes. 

— Petrarch, Son. c 



Jonton's learned auck. 
Milton has more frequently and openly copied UkI 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher than of Shakspearo. 
is therefore surprised, that in his panegjTic on the Bt*pl 
he did not mention the twin bards, when he celebratei| 
tiie learned sock of Jonson and the wood-notes wild i| 
Shakspeare, But he concealed his love."- — ^Wartok. 

Perhaps he was afraid of avowing it, on account of llyl 
licence of their muse. 



IL PENSEROSO. 

Hence, vain deluding Joys, 

Tlie brood of Folly aithoat FaOier brod 1 

H<Tff little you bested, 

Or M the fiiced mind willi all your toys I 

Dwell in some idle braui, 

And fitncies fond with gaudy sbapes possesa, 

As thiuk and numberless 

As tlie ^y motes that people the Eunbemna ; \*y 

Or likest hovering dreams. 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus' train. 

But haii, thou Goddess, sago and holy, 

Hail, divinest Melancholy ! 

Whott sainlly viiage ii too bright 

To hit t/ie itmse of human tight. 

And there/ore, to our weaker view, 

O'arlaid with blttak, staid Windom'a hue ; 

Black, hnt such aa in esteem 

Prince Menmou'a sister might beseem, {') 

Or that Btarr'd Eiiiop queen that strove 

To set her beautj'a praise above 

The sea-nymphs, nnd their powera offended ; 

Yet thou art higher &r descended : 

Thee bright-haired Vesta, long of yore. 

To Bohtajy Saturn bore ; 

Hia daughter she ; in Satnrn's reign 

Such mixture was not held a stain : 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 

He met her, and in secret sliades 

Of woody Ida's inmost grove. 

Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 

Come, pensive nun. devout and pure. 

Sober, stedfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grnin, 

flowing with majestic Xnm, 
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And sable stole of Cj^rass lawn 

Over Uiy decent shoulders drawn. 

Gome, but keep thy wonted state. 

With even step and musing gait, 

And loaki coniinereing wit/t the tk'ui. 

Thy rapt goal litling in Ikivir eytt : 

There held in holy passion atill, 

Forget thyself to marble, till, 

With a sad leadeu downward cast, 

Thou £x tliem on the e-arth as &Gt. — 

And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet. 

Spare Past, tluit oft aiith godt doth diet 

And heart the Muiei in a ring 

Aye round about Jnve't altar ting : 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in tnm gardens takes his pleasure : 

But first, and oluefest. with thee bring 

Him tliat yon soars on golden wing. 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 

The cherub Contemplation; (") 

And tlie mute Silence kitt along. 

Less Philomel will deign a song, 

1q her sweetest saddest pUght, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night. 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 

Gently o'er the accustom'd oak. 

SKort bird, that iJtuiin'at tha nniM of/oUi/k 

Most miisieal, moil mtlanaholy ! [' 'J 

Thee. chaunti^SB, oft the woods among 

1 woo to hear thy eyen-Bong ; 

And missing thee, I walk unteen 

On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandering moon 

liiding near her highest noon. 

Like one that liath been, led tutray ('*) 

Through the heaven's wide pathlesi lea^s 

And oft, as \f her liead the how'd. 

Stooping through a fleecy eloud. 

Oft, on a pkt 0/ rising groiinci, 

f hear Ihe far-off cur/ew aouna 
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Oner lanw utde-water'd ihore. 

Swinging slow teitk lulloi roar : 

Or, if the air will not pennit, 

Some tlill removed plane will fit, 

Where ghifing embers through tlie room [" 

Teaeh light to counterfeit a glimm ; 

Far /ran all resort of mirth. 

Save the criehet oh the hearth. 

Or the bellmBn's drowsy charm. 

To bless t)io dours from cightlj harm. 

Or let mf lamp, at midnight liom-. 

Be *«n in some high lonely toicer, [") 

Where I may oft ont-watch tha Bear 

With thrioe -great Hermes, or unsphere 

The spirit of Plato, to unfold 

^Vh(it wortils. or ichal vait regioiia, hitd 

The immortal mind, that hath fortooh 

Hvr tnantioR in thiifleahlg nook : 

And of those demons that are found 

Iq fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whosa power hath a true consent 

With planet or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 

In meptred pall come Bweeping by, 

Presenting Theb«a or Pelops' tine. 

Or the ta!s of Triiy divine ; 

Or what (though rare) of later age 

Ennobled hath the bnskin'd stage. 

But 0, sad virgin, that thy power 

Might raise Mnaieus from his bower 1 

Or bid the EOnl of Orpiieus sing 

Such notes as, warbled to the string. 

Drew iron tears down Pluto's ohcek. 

And made Hell grant what lore dUl seek ! 

Or coll np him that left half told |"i 

The story of Cambascan bold. 

Of CarabuU, and of Algaraife, 

And wlio had Cauace to wife, 

That own'd tha virtuous ring and glass : 

And of the wondrouB horse of bras&. 



Oil whicb till; Tartar Idag did ride ; 
And if might else great bards b«rade 
Id wigc and aolcmu tunei have sung, 
Of Innioys and of trophies liung, 
OffortiU and eHchaittmmU drear, 

Wtierf mori U meant than mffU tM tat . 

ThnB. Night, oft eoe me in thy pale caraer, 

Till civil-auited mom appear : 

Not trick'd and fiouned as she was wout 

Witli t)ie Atdc bo; to linnt, 

But kercliefl in a comely dond. 

While rocking aindt art piping Imid, 
Or ather'd leitk it iham&r itiS 

When thegwit hath blown kit,^ 
Ending on tlie riutliag leave* 

With minutt-dropi from off the eavet , 
And nben the sun be^ns to fling 
His flaring beams, mo. Goddess, bring 
To archfd letith of tiPilight grove*. 
And ahadoira brown, Ibot Sylvan loves, 
Of pine, or moiiumental oak. 

Where the rude nxc. with heaved ttroke. 

Was iiecer heard iJte ngmpki to daunt. 
Or fright them, from their huUow'd haunt. 
There in oloM covert by Eonie brook. 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me firuni day's garish eye, 

While the bee with honied thigh. 
That at herjhwery mork dotk ang. 
And llie waters muitnvring, 
With saeh oonsorl as they keep, 
• Entice tlie dfirijftather'd Sleep ; 
And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at hie wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display'd. 
Softly on my eyelids laid ; 
And, as I xcake. meet mane hreatht 
Above, about, or underMatk, 
Sent by same ipinC Co mortale good. 
Or the utueen Genius 0/ tlw \eoo&. 
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But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters pale, 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antick pillars, massy proof. 

And storied windows ricMy dight, 

Casting a dim religious light : 

There Ut the pealing organ blow 

To thefull-voiod quire below; 

In service high and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear^ 

Dissolve me into ecstacies. 

And bring aU heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew. 
And every herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures, Melancholy, give. 
And I with tliee will choose to live. 

e puts the Penseroso last, as a climax ; because he 
*s the pensive mood to the mirthful. I do not know 
le spells the word in this manner. I have never seen 
hout the i, — Pensieroso. In Florio's Dictionary the 
ries into an o, — Pensoroso ; whence apparently the 
viated form, — Pensoso. 

(*) As thick as motes in the sunne beams. — Chaucer. 

ut see how by one word, people^ a great poet improves 
he borrows. 



^^B t*) Prince Menu 

^^M It dubH not appear, by tlie aocieDt anthors, ibU 
^^UletUDon bad a Bister ; but Milton wished him to bara 
^^nae ; BO here she is. It has been idly objected to Spensei, 
^^Birlio dealt much in this kind of creation, that he bad no 
right to add to perBons and circumstances in old mytho- 
logy'. As if the same poetry which saw what it did migbl 
not see more ! 

*("■) The eheruh Contemplation. 
Learnedly called cherub, not seraph ; because the 
cherubs were the angels of knowledge, the seraphs of love. 
In the celestial hierarchy, by a noble sentiment, the seiapb 
rank higher than the cherubs. 

II (") Mott mtmcai, must mdancholj/- 

f A question has been started of late years, whether 
teng of the nightingale is really melancholy ; whether it 
ooght not rather to be called merry, as, in fact, ChauMt 
does call it. But meri-y, in Chaucer's time, did not mean 
solely what it does now ; but any kind of hasty or strenn- 
oua prevalence, as " merry nifn," meaning raen in their 
heartiest and manliest condition. He speaks even of the 
" merry organ," meaning the church organ — the " menj 
organ of the mass." Coleridge, in some beautiful lutes, 
thought fit to take the merry aide, out of a notion, tmI 
or supposed, of the necessity of vindicating nature from 
sadness. But the question is surely very simple, — one of 
^ure association of ideas. The nightingale's song is not 
in ifagi^ melancholy, that is, "to TfcaiA^. o1 wiSausH. t^^ tjje 
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part of the bird ; but coming, as it does, in the night- 
time, and making us reflect, and reminding us by its very 
beauty of the mystery and fleetingness of all sweet things, 
it becomes melancholy in the finer sense of the word, by 
the combined overshadowing of the hour and of thought. 

('*) Like one that hath been led astray. 

This calls to mind a beautiful passage about the moon, 

in Spenser's Epithalamivm : — 

Who is the same that at my window peeps ? 
Or who is that fiEdr face that shines so bright ? 
Is it not Cynthia, she that never sleeps, 
But walks about high heaven all the night ? 

(") Where glowing embers. 

Here, also, the reader is reminded of Spenser. — See 

p. 114 :— 

A little glooming light, much like a shade. 

(") Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 
Be seen. 

The picturesque of the '^ be seen " has been much 
admired. Its good-nature seems to deserve no less appro- 
bation. The light is seen afar by the traveller, giving him 
a sense of home comfort, and perhaps helping to guide 
his way. 

(*•) Call up him that left half told 
The story of Oambuscan bold. 

Chaucer, with his Squire's Tale. But why did Milton 
torn Cambusc&n, that is, Cambus the Khan, into Cam- 
biiscan ? The accent in Chaucer is never thrown on the 
middle ByUahle, 
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The poet bewails the death of his young friend and 
fellow-student, Edwnrd King, of Christ's College, Cum- 
hridge, who was drowTied at sea, on his way to visit liis 
friends in L'eland, The vessel, which was in had cowli- 
tion, went suddenly to the bottom, in calm weather, not 
far from the English coast ; and all on board perished, 
Milton was then in his twenty-ninth year, and his friend 
in his twonty-fifth. The poem, with good reason, ii 
eupposcd to have been written, hke the preceding ouef, it 
Horton, in BucHnghamshire : — 

Yet onoe more, O ye laurels, and otic« more. 
Ye mjrtlea brown, with ivy never sere, 

pluck your berries harsh anrl crude. 
And with forc'd fingers rude 
SliaKer your leaves before the meUowiog year. 
Bitter coastraint, and sad oceasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your season due : 
For Lycidas ia dead, dead ere his prima, 
Yoimg Lycidaa. and hath not left hia peer. 
Who would not sing for Lycidaa ? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the loft; rhym«. 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, uud welter to the parching wind, 
Without t}ie meed oStonie meladiout tear. (") 

Begin, then, sisters of the sacred well, 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spiTDg, 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. (") 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse, 
So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my dostiu'd 
And, aa he passes, tiu'c. 
And bid fair peace he to my eable ahroad. 

For we were mirst lafati ftie s^- 
i'ed the saine fiock. by ioMirtaiB. ^aAa, aaA. 
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Together botii, e'ei the high lawns appear'd 

Under (A< opening eyelid* of the Mora, 

We drove a-field. and hoth together heard 

\Vhat time the grey-fly winds her tultrn hiirn, 

Batt'mug our flocks ivitli the fresh dews of night 

Oft till the star, that rose, at evening, briglit. 

Tow'td henv'n'a descent had slop'd his weat'ring whecL 

Meanwhile the rural dittiBS were not mute, 

Temper'd to the oaten flute ; 

Rough Satyrs danc'd ; and Fauna with cloven heel 

From the ){lBd sonnd would not be absent long, 

And old Damffitas lov'd to hear am- song. 

But, O tlie heavy chan>,'e, now Ihou art goae. 
Nine thou art gone, and never must return ! 
Thee, Shepherd, thee the wooda and desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergronn, 
And all tlieir eclioes mouni. 
The willows, and the hazel copses green, 
Shall now no more be seen 
Panning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 
As killing aa the canker to tlie rose. 
Or taint worm to the neanling herds <liat graze. 
Or &OBt to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear, 
When firat the white thorn blows ; 
Such. Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd's ear. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when tJie remorseleaB deep 
Oloi'd o'er the head at your lov'd Lycidas ? (") 
For neither were ye playing on the steep. 
Where your old bards, the famona Druids, lie. 
Nor on the shaggy top of Moua high, 
Soryet where Deva spreads her wixard stream : ("i 
Ay me ! I fondly dream. 

Had ye been there — for what could that have done? 
What could tlie Muse herself that Orpheus bore. 
The Mnse herself, for her enchanting son. 
Whom universal Nature did lament, 
When, by the rout that made the hideous roar. 
His gory vitage down the stream was sent, 
Down the awift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore ? 
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Mas ! wliat boots it uith incessant care 
To tend tlie homely, alighled. aliepherd's trade, 
And etriotl; meditate tlie thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done, as others nse. 
To sport with Amaryllis in the atade, 
Ur icitk tlie uinglet ofNeitra't kairt 
Fume is the spur that tlie clefir Bpiiil doth ritise 
{That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To Bcoru delights, and live kboiious days ; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blazia, 
Comes the blind Fury with th' a.bhoired abeara, 
And slits the thin-Hpun life. — " But not tht prnUr," 
Phcebus reply'd. and toueh'd my troubling ear* ; 
" Fame is no plant thitt grows on mortal BoiL 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to Uie world, nor in broad rumoui' lias. 
But lives, and ipreadt aloft by ihoae pars eyrt, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 
As he pronounces laBtly on each deed. 
Of ao much fame in heaven expect thy meed." 

fountain Axetliuse, and thou honoar'd flood, 
Smooth -sliding Minciua, crown'd with vooai reeds, 
That etrain I heard was of a higher mood : 
But now my oat praceeda, 
And Listens to the herald of the sea 
That came in Neptane's plea : 
He ask'd the waves, and ask'd the felon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doom'd thin gentle swain t 
And quostion'd evury giul ofruggfd tcingi 
That blows from 0? each beaked promontory ; 
They knew not of hia story ; 
And sage Hippotades their answer brings. 
That not a blaat was Irom his dungeon sh'ny'd ; 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleeh Panope wiik oH her niters play'd. 
It was that fatal and perfidiona bark. 
BiMt in the eclipse, and rigg'd with curses dork, 
Tiittt sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 
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Next CarauB, reveread eira, went fooling slow, 
His mantle haiiy, and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
like to that aangnine flower inscrib'd with woe. C") 
" Ah ! who hatii reft," quoth he, " my dearest pledge ? " 
Zjaet came, and last did go, (") 
The pilot of the Gfililean lake ; 
Two massy keys he bore of metela twain, 
(The golden opes, tlie iron shuts amain,) 
He shook his mitred locks, and stem bespake : 
" How well could I have spar'd for thee, young awain, {"] 
Enow of such, as for their bellies' sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ? 
Of other care they little reckoning make. 
Than how to HCramble at the shearers' feast. 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest ; 
Blind mouths \ that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have leam'd aught else tlie least 
That to the faithful herdman's art belongs ! 
■What recks it them? What need they ? They are sped; 
And, when they list, tlieir leau and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 
Unt swoln with wind and the rank mist they drnw. 
Hot inwardly, and foul contagion spread : 
Besides what the grim wulf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said : 
But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no moj'e." 

Return, Alpluiu, the dread voice u pa»t, (") 
That ihrwik thy itreams ; return, Sieitian Mvie, 
And sail the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells, and flowerets, of a thouaaud lines ; 
Ye vaUeyi low, where the tiiiUi mhujiers lae 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart-stor sparely looks — 
Tlirow hither all your quaint enamell'd eyit. 
That on the green turf racA tlir kuniml skoweri, i") 
And purple all the ground nitli vernal flowers : 
~lriiig the rathe primrose thai foienk&u ^<i&. 
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HeDceforlli t)ioo ut the gnnin* oftha Bhoni. 
In thy Inrga recuinpcnce, and aliall bo Hood 
To oil tbnt wander in tlwt pnilomi Sink). 

Iliua sang tlie uooouth rwud to tlte oalu and illla, 
IPAiltf the ttili mom tetnl out teith tand/iU gray ; 
He touofa'd tJio tender atups of varioiui quillii, 
With eager thought marbling hti Dork lag .- 
And now tlia oun had tlrelnh'd out all tht hUU, 
And now wiui drupl into the WMtem bay : 
At last he rose, and IwitcL'd liui miuillu bine : 
To-mOTToa (o/reih wood* anilpatturei ntw. 

I 

^H (") If tiAout the meed nf tuinn meki'Uinia tear. 
StoUus uses llie word Id a like aenso, when uUadiDg 
le elegies of Simonidoa in bU tonchiiig expostulatiou 
hie friend Comificias, whom he requestii to come and 
nm daring a time of depression : — 
Paulum quid lubet allocutjonis 
MiestiuB lacrytnis Simonideis. 
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Prithee a little talt for ease, for eaae, 
Sad as the tears of poor Simonides. 



Hie GrBt of these linos has a poor, prosaie effect, like 
of the inane mixtures of familiarity and nBsumed 
)rtance ia the "Pindaric" writers of the age. And 
nee with deuial vain " is a very nnneocBsary piece of 
bnesa towards the poor Mases, who surely were not 
Ul-treat the young poet. 
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(*•) Olo8*d o*er th^ head, &0. 
The very best image of drowning he could have chosen, 
especially dnring calm weather, both as regards sufferer 
and spectator. The combined sensations of darkness, of 
liquid enclosure, and of the final interposition of a heap 
of waters between life and the light of day, are those 
which most absorb the faculties of a drowning person. 
Hatid insubmersus hquor. 

(*•) Nor yet wliere Deva spread her wizard stream. 

The river Dee, in Spenser's and Drayton's poetry, and 
old British history, is celebrated for its ominous character 
and its magicians. 

C®) Sanguine Jlow'r inscribed with woe. 

The ancient poetical hyacinth, proved, I think, by Pro- 
fessor Martyn, in his Virgil's Oeorgics, to be the turk's-cap 
lily, the only flower on which characters like the Greek 
exclamation of woe, AI, AI, are to be found. The 
idea in Milton is from Moschus's Elegy on the Death 
of Bion : — 

Svv, vaxivBt, \a\fi rd <rd ypdfi/jiaTaf xai rrXiov al at 
Ba/i)3a\e <roic ireroKoKn, 

Now more than ever say, hyacinth 1 

" Ai ai," and babble of your written sorrows. 

(^^) Last came, and last did go, 

" This passage," says Hazlitt, '^ which alludes to ihe 

clerical character of Lycidas, has been found fault with, as 

combining the trutlas oi \Jcie C\iAe?C\«ii x^a^gkSiTL mth iha 
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ition of tiie Heathen mythology. I conceive there 
veiy little foundation for this objection, either in reason 
or good taste. I mil not go so far as to deteiid Camoens, 
who, in hia Lusiad, makes Jupiter send Mercury with a 
dream to propagate the Catholic religion j nor do I know 
I that it is generally proper to introduce the two things in the 
' same poem, though I see no objection to it here ; but of this 
I am quite sure, that there is no inconsistency or natural 
repugnance between this poetical and religious faith in the 
Bome mind. To the understanding, the belief of the one 
I is incompatible with that of the other, but, in the imiigina^ 
' tion, they not only may, hut do constantly, co-exist. I 
will venture to go farther, and maintain that every classical 
scholar, however orthodox a Christian he may be, is an 
honest Heathen at heart. This requires explanation. 
Whoever, then, attaches a reality to any idea beyond the 
mere name, has to a certain extent (though not an 
ahstract) an hubitual and practical belief in it. Now, 
to any one femiliar with the names of the personages of 
the heathen mythology, they convey a positive identity 
beyond the mere name. We refer them to something out 
of ourselves. It is only by an effort of abstraction that we 
divest ourselves of the idea of their reality ; all our involun- 
tary prejudices are on their side. This is enough for the 
poet. They impose on tbe imagination by the attractions 
of be&nty and grandeur. They come down to us in 
Bcclptnre and in song. We have tbe same associations 
' with them as if they bad really been : for tbe belief of the 
fiction in ancient times has produced all the same effects 
y (he reaJitj could have done. It -Naa a. ^citiS-^ "wi "&» 
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^^H4 ^^1 

^^BUade of the ancient Greeks &ud Bomans, adiI tbroofP 
^^■beui it is reflected to us." — Lechtrn on the Eiufli»h VoeU 
^^n^euipleman's edition), p. 326. 

^^^H t") " ^o"' "^'^ could I have apard," ke. 

^^^r " He Lore anmi&dTert&," says Wartoti, "to iho endow- 
ments of the church, at the same time insinuating thit 
tliry were shared by those only who sought the emoJn- 
monte of the sacred office, to the exclusion of a leamed 
mid conscientious clergy." Au old complaint ! Meftn- 
time the church has continued mOd and peacefal. An 

■JBcak'ulahle blessing ! 
l") liHurH, Alphfus, kti. 
How much more sweet and Christian Paganism itself 
Bwmds, after those threats of religious violence! Tbt 
" two-handed engine " is supposed to mean the axe pre- 
pm-iug for poor, weak, violent Laud ! Milton was am 
beginning to feel the sectarian influence of his father ; one, 
^_ anfDrtuuately, of a sullen and uupoetical sort. 

^^^K \'*) Honied shoaera. 

^^M There is an awkwardness of construction between this 

^^Riui the preceding hue which hurts the beautifal idea of 

^y the Jloirers "sucking the honied showers," by seeming 

to attribute the suction to their " eyes." There might, 

indeed, he learned allowance for such an ellipsis ; and wfl 

hardly know where to find the proper noun substantive or 

pre<lica,te for the verb, IS it \ie not bo ; but the image is 

, terribi)- sjioili hy it. 
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(**) Glowing violet. 

Why " glowing? " The pansy (heart's-ease) ** freak'd 
with jet " is exquisite ; equally true to letter and spirit. 

(*) The great Vision of the guarded Mount. 

This is the Archangel Michael, the guardian of seamen, 
sitting on the Mount off the coast of Cornwall known by 
his name, and looking towards the coast of Gallicia. It 
is rather surprising that Milton, with his angelical tenden- 
cies, did not take the opportunity of saying more of him. 
But the line is a grand one. 



COMUS THE SORCERER. 

Thyrsis tells the Brothers of a Lady, that their Sister has fallen 
into the hands of the Sorcerer Com us, dwelling in a wood. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 
Immor'd in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells, 
Of Bacchus and of Circe bom, — great Comus, 
Deep skUrd in all his mother's witcheries ; 
And here to every thirsty wanderer 
By sly enticement gives his baneful cup. 
With many murmurs mixd, whose pleasing poison 
The visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmoulding reason* s mintage 
Charactered in the face. This have I learnt, 
Tending my flocks hard by i* the hilly crofts, 
That brow this bottom-glade; whence, night by night, 
He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl, 
Like stabled wolves^ or tigers at their prey, 
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HILTOK. 

Dodng ftbburred riti>s to Hecftte 

In their obscurei] liBuots of inmost bowera : 

Td IiBva tbej DUtny baits and guileful spulis. 

To invngle and incite the nnw&rj senae 

Of them that pass unireeting bj the way. 

TluB evening late, bj then the chewing flocka (") 

Had ta'en thdr enpper on the savoury herb 

Of knot-gcnsa dew -besprent, and were in fold, 

I sat me down to watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With .Aims 'I « J honey-Enoldo, and began, 

Wrapt in a pleasing £t of melancholy. 

To meditate mj ruial minatrelay, 

Till fancy had her fill ; bnt, ere a close, 

n< icontei! roar ir") up amiilat the vooda. 

And M'd the air with barbaroua dissonance ; 

At nhich I oeas'd. and listen'd them awhile, 

Till an unueoal stop of sudden silence 

Gave respite to the drowHy frighted steeds. 

That draw the litter of cloee-cnrtained Sleep ; 

At last a toji and mlemn-brmthing lound 

Kofe lilie (I iteam of rich diitiKd jierflimei. 

And sU>U upon the air. that ertn SQenee 

Wat took tn th« icat ware, and u/iah'H tht miyht 

tkng her nature, and ht never mtnra 

SUU lobe to ditplae'd. I was all ear, 

And took in atnuns that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of Death : bat 1 ere long. 

Too well did I perceive it was the TOioe 

Of mj moat houour'd lady, your dear sist«r. 

Amaz'd I stood, horrow'd with grief and fear. 

And, Opoor haplt»» nightingale, thought I, 

J[ow meet thou ring'tt, haw near the deadly tnarel 

Then doivn the lawns I ran with headlong haste. 

Through paths and turnings often trod by day ; 

Till, guided by miue ear, I found the place, 

Where that damn'd wizard, liid in sly disguise, 

(For so by certain signs I knew,) had met 

Already, ere my hest speed eould prevent. 

The aidless innocmillais,^^ vn^i""" ■ 
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Who gently aak'd if he had SBBn anch two, 
Supposing him some neighbour villager. 
Longer I durst not stay, hut soon I gueas'd 
Ye nere the two she rueant ; trith that I eprang 
Into swiil flight, till I had fooiid yon hare ; 
Eut further know I not. 

'0. Br. night, and ahaiiea ! 

How are ye join'd with hell in triple knot 
Against the unarmed weakness of one virgin, 
Alone and helpless ! Is tliis the confidence 
You gave me, Brother? 

EM. Br. Yes, and keep it stiU : 

Lean on it safely ; not a period 
Shall be ansoid for me ; agaioat the threats 
Of malice, or of sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call chance, tliia I hold linn ; — 
Virtue may he assail'd, but narer hurt, — 
Surprie'd by unjust force, bnt not enthrail'd ; 
Yea, even that, which miachief meitnt most harm. 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory ; 
But evil on itself shall hack recoil, 
And mix no more with goodneaa ; nhen at last, 
Qather'd like ieum, and settled to itsulf. 
It ihaU be in eternal rettkti change, 
Betf-fed and self-aoniumed ; if tkitfail. 
Tin piUar'd firmament ii roilcnneti. 
And earth'i bate built on »tubil). 



(") The ekgwitig Jloeki, &x. 
!he supper of the Bheep," says Warton, " is from 
1 com pari son in Spenser, — 

Ab gentle shepherd, in aweet eventido, 

len ruddy Phcehua gina to welk (decline) in west, 
High on a hill, his flock to viewen wide, 
Marks which do bits their haity supper best. 

Fturie QuMM, I B. as." 
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*' Chewing flocks '' is good, bnt not eqnal to *' biting their 
hasty sapper." It is hardly dramatical, too, in the speaker 
to stop to notice the sweetness and dewiness of the sheep's 
grass^ while he had a story to tell, and one of agitating 
interest to his hearers. 



COLERIDGE. 

BORN, 1773— DIED, 1834. 
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iBBiDOE lived in the most extraordinary and a^tated 
lod of modem history ; and to a certain extent be was 
t mixed up with its controvereieB, that he was at one 
e taken for nothing hut an apostate republican, ami at 
>r a dreaming theosophist. The truth is, that 
1 hia politics and theoaophj were at the mercy of a 
iraive genius, intellectually bold but edacationally 
, which, anxious, or rather willing, to bring ran- 
vlotion and speculation together, mooting all points as 
it went, and throwing the auh tie st - glancing lights on 
many, ended in satisfying nobody, and concluding nothing. 
Charles Lamb said of him, that he had "the art of makhi 
the unintelligible appear intelligible," He was the fmest 
dreamer, the most eloquent, talker, and the most origi 
thinker of his day ; but for want of complesional eat 
did nothing with all the vast jirose port of his 
help the Germans to give a subtler tone to criticism, 
60W A few valaahle Rceda of thought va "cuvaia worthy 
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tbem. Nine-tenths of his theology would apply 
[Dally well to their own creeds ui the months of > 
in or a MdBsnlman. 

His poetry is another matter. It is so beaatifd, and 
was BO qnietly content with its beauty, making no caU oil 
the critics, and receiving hardly any notice, that people are 
bat now beginning to awake to a full sense of its ments. 

pare poetry, strictly so called, that is to say, consiBliDg 
of nothing bat its essential self, mthont conventional anl 
perishing helps, he was the greatest master of his lime. 
If you could see it in a phial, hke a distiUation of rosea 
(taking it, I mean, at its best), it would be found withont 
a speck. The poet is happy with so good a gift, and w 
reader is "happy in his happiness." Yet so little, some- 
times, are a man's contemporoi-ies and personal acquaint- 
ances able or disposed to estimate him properly, that whilfi 
Coleridge, unlike 8hakspeare, lavished praises on his poetic 
friends, he had all the merit of the generosity to himself; 
and even Hazlitt, owing perhaps to causes of political 
ohenation, coald see nothing to admiro in the exqaisite 
poem of Christahel, but the description of the quairel 
between the friends ! After speaking, too, of the Ancient 
Mariner as the only one of his poems that he coald point 
out to any one as giving an adequate idea of his great 
natural powers, he adds, "It is High German, however, 
and in it ha seems to conceive of poetry but as a dronkoi 
dream, reckless, careless, and heedless of past, present, 
and to come." This is said of a poem, with which &alt 
haa been found for the exceeding conscientionsnesa of its 
mora! .' ye critics, fke '\i6a^. il -^b, -«\ffl& ■\!a«(«. docs 
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Miial difference piny with your jadgmeota ! It was not 
. Hazlitt's only or moat unwarrantable cenanre, or one 
icti friendship found hardeat to forgive. But peace, nnd 
btlonr too, be with his memory ! If he waa a splenetio 
lometimea jealous man, he was a disintereated poli- 
and an admirable critic : and lucky were those 
}8B natures gave them the right and the power to 
[ilon him. 

I Coleridge, though a bom poet, waa in his style and 

1 musical feeling the diaciple partly of Spenser, and 

rtly of the fine old English ballad-writers in the collec- 

I of Bishop Percy. But if he could not improve on 

■me things, how he did in othera, especially in 

fe art of being thoroughly musical ! Of all oar wi'iters of 

i briefer narrative poetry, Coleridge ia the flneat ainee 

; and asauredly he is the sweetest of all our poets. 

t's music is but a court- flourish in comparison ; and 

igh Beaumont and Fletcher, Collins, Gray, Eeats, 

iley, and others, have several as sweet passages, and 

Riser is in a cei-toin sense musical throughout, yet nu 

1 has written whole poems, of equal length, so j 

I ihe sentiment of music, so varied with it, and ; 

Ring OB the ear so tmbroken and single an effect. 

A damid ivith a didoimer 

In a visitm once I laie ; 
It was an Abyttinian itaul, 
And on A«r dulcivter theplaij'd. 

Singing of Mount Abora. 



That is but one note of a r 



: ever sweet, yet Ddl 



< eloying. 
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It ceas'd ; yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon — 
A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 

The stanzas of the poem from which this extract is 
made (Tfee Ancient Mariner) generally consist of four lines 
only ; but see how the " brook " has carried him on with it 
through the silence of the night. 

I have said a good deal of the versification of Chriatdbelf 
in the Essay prefixed to this volume, but I cannot help 
giving a further quotation : — 

It was a lovely sight to see 
The lady Christabel, when she 
Was praying at the old oak tree. 

Amid the jagged shadows 
Of mossy leafless houghs^ 

Kneeling in the moonlight 
To make her gentle vows ; 
Her slender palms together press'd, 
Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 
Her face resigned to bliss or bale — 
Herface^ call it fair ^ not pale! 
And both blue eyes more bright than clear. 
Each about to have a tear. 

All the weeping eyes of Guide were nothing to that. 
But I shall be quoting the whole poem. I wish I could ; 
but I fear to trespass upon the bookseller's property. 
One more passage, however, I cannot resist. The good 
Ohristabel has been undergoing a trance in the arms of the 
wicked witch Geraldine : — > 
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A stnr linUi hot, a star Imtli risen. 

Geraldine I siuca anus of thine 
Have baen tlio lovely lady's prison. 

Geraldine ! one hoiir was thine — 
Tlicu baat thy will ! By (am nnd rill 
The night-hirdi all Chut liimr irere still, 

jailing iiiiicy) 

But now they B,te jubilant anew, 

From cliff and tower tn-whoo t tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whoo ! tu whoo ! from wood and feli 

And see ! the lady Christabel 

is, obstrve, begins a new paragraph, with a Itrenk 



Oathera herself from out her tranue ; 
Her limbs relux, her countenance 
Grows sod and soft ; the smooth thin lids 
Close o'er her eyes ; uud tearB she sheds — 
Liirye tean thtt leave ike la»he» brigH ! 
And oft the while she seems to smile. 
A^ infants at a sudden light. 

Yea. she doth smile, and she dotli n'cep. 
Like a youthful henniteai 
Btauteou) in a Kihhnteu, 
ICfio praying aluiayt, prayt is lUop, 
And, if she move nnquletly, 
Perclianoe 't is hut tlie blood bo free 
Comes batik and tini;les in her feet. 
No doubt she hath a vision sweet : 
What if her guardiuu spirit 't were " 
Wlmt if she knew her mother near ? 
Hut this tthe knows in joys and woea, 
Tlint saints will aid, if men will call. 
/■'or ihii blue ihij hemhtver all. 

bow Buch a poet obtains his music. 8a«)] 
Jodj- ran proceed onlj from the moat boaatiful 
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inner spirit of sympathy and imagination. He sympa- 
thizes, in his universality, miii antipathy itself. If Began 
or Goneril had been a young and handsome witch of the 
times of chivalry, and attuned her violence to craft, or 
betrayed it in venomous looks, she could not have beaten 
the soft-voiced, appalling spells, or sudden, snake-eyed 
glances of the Lady Geraldine, — looks which the inno- 
cent Ghristabel, in her fascination, feels compelled to 
** imitate." 

A snake's small eye blinks dull and shy, 
And the lady's eyes they shrank in her head, 
Each shrank up to a serpent's eye ; 
And with somewhat of malice and more of dread, 
At Ghristabel she look'd askance. 

:ic :ic :|c ^ 4* 

The maid devoid of guile and sin, 
I know not how, in fearful wise, 
So deeply had she drunken in 
That look, those shrunken serpent eyes, 
That all her features were resign'd 
To this sole image in her mind, 
And passively did imitate 
That look of dull and treacherous hate. 

This is as exquisite in its knowledge of the fascinating 
tendencies of fear as it is in its description. And what can 
surpass a line quoted already in the Essay (but I must 
quote it again !) for very perfection of grace and sentiment ? 
— the line in the passage where Ghristabel is going to bed, 
before she is aware that her visitor is a witch. 

Quoth Chrisiiijfcel,— So let it be ! 
And as the le!dy bade, did she. 
Her gentle limhs did she undress. 
And lay down in her loveliness. 
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Oh ! it 18 too late now ; and haliit and self-Iovff " 
>linded me at the time, and I did not know (much as I 
idmired him) how gi'eat a poet lived in that grove at 
Sighgate ; or I would have cultivated its waits move, i 
night have done, and endeavoured to return him, with myi 
^titude, a small portion of the delight hiB verses havafl 
jiven me. 

I must add, that I do not think Coleridge's earliei 
loems at all equal to the reet. Many, indeed, I do noti 
»re to read a Bccond time ; but there are some ten or a 
lozeQ, of which I never tire, and which will one day make 
; small and precious volume to pot in the pockets of all ■ 
mthnsiasts in poetry, and endure with the language.! 
Five of these are The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, Kvbla% 
Shan, Genevieve, and Yoiith and Age. Some, that i: 
jersonally relate to the poet, will be added for the love of 
lim, not omitting the Visit of the Gods, from Schiller, 
md the famous passage on the Heathen Mythologj', also J 
rom Schiller. A short life, a portrait, and some other'l 
mgravinga perhaps, will complete the book, after the g 
)ld fashion of Cooke'a and Bell's editions of the Poets ;.I 
md then, tike the contents of the Jew of Malta's casket, J 
,will be 

Infinite riches in a. little room. 
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LOVE ; OR, GENEVIEVE. 

AU thoughts, all passions, all delights. 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
Are all but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o'er again that happy hour, 

AVhen midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruin'd tower. 

The moonlight stealing o'er the scene 
Had blended wdth the lights of eve ; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve ! 

She leant against the armed man, 
The statue of the armed knight ; 

She stood and listen'd to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own. 
My hope ! my joy ! my Genevieve I 

She loves me best whene'er I sing 
The songs that mahe her grieve. 

I play'd a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story — 

An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

She listen'd with a flitting blusli, 
With downcast eyes and modest pfrace, 

For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze tipon Iter /ace. 
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I told her of the knight that wore 
Upon hia Ehield a, baming brand ; 

And that for ten long yeura he woo'd 
The lady of the land. 

/ told Ker hain hrpin'd. and — nh! 

Tht <fa«p, tht low, tke pUadimj tone 
With ahich I lang anollier's love. 

Interpreted my oti:n. 

Ske Uitened icith aJUttiiij blush. 

With downeoit eijea anil niodett graoe. 

And A\6 forgave me, that I gaz'd 
Too fondly on her face ! 

But when I told the crnel scorn 

Tliat crazed that bold and lovely knight. 

And that he crosa'd tlie mountain -woods, 
Nor rested day nor night : 

That sometimes from tiie savage den, 
And Bometimes from the darksome shade, 

And lametimes gtarliiig up at once 
hi green and tunny ijl<i'h. 

There came and look'd him in the/itoe 

An angel beautiful and bright ; 
And that he knew it kox a fiend. 

Thit miterahle knight! 

And that, unknowing what he did, 
Ho leap'd amid a murderous band, 

And sav'd &om outrage worse than death 
The lady of the land! 

And how ehe wept and claspt his knoes ; 

And how she tended him in vain— 
And ever strove to expiute 

JTiie scorn that crar.ed^iiftXiius.-, 
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Atid that she ntm'd him in ; 

And how hiH madness went nway , 
When on the jellow forest leaves 

A dyiag man he lay. 

Hra dying words — bnt whan I reach 'd 
That tenderest Htcain of all the ditty. 

My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Dislurb'd Iter aoul iiiiih pity. 

All impulses of soul and aenao 
Had thrill'd my gnildeaa Genarieve ; 

The mudc and the doleful tale, 
Tlie rich and balmy eve ; 

And hope/, and fears that hadlt hopt. 

An vnditting'aUhabla throng. 
And genlU aUhet long lubduad. 

Subdued and cherUhed Umg. 

She wept ivith pity and delight, 

She blush'd with love and virgin-shaiiuf; 
And Wis the mufmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heav'd— ahe Btept aaide, 
Ab conscious of my look she stepC — 

Then mddealij. icith timornja eye, 
Shejled to me and leept. 

She lialf enulos'd me in her arms. 
She preaa'd me with a meek embraoa; 

And beading bank her head, hok'd up, 
And gazed upon mgfiue. 

"J'ijaa partly hve and partly f»ar- 
Andparthj 'ticas a baskfulart 

Tiiat I miglit ralliw f««l, tlwiivtw 
The luifllUtig oj Her 1v«irl. 
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I calm'd her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride, 

And so I won my Genevieve, 
My own, my beauteous bride ! 

I can hardly say a word upon this poem for very 
admiration. I must observe, however, that one of the 
charms of it consists in the numerous repetitions and 
revolvings of the words, one on the other, as if taking 
delight in their own beauty. 



KUBLA KHAN. 

SUGGESTED TO THE AUTHOR BY A PASSAGE IN PUftCHAS'S 

PILGBIMAGE. 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan (M 

A stately pleasure-dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, 
Through caverns measureless to man, 

Down to a sunUss sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round ; 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills. 
Where blossom'd many an incense-bearing tree ; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But ohy that deep romantic cha,sm which slanted 
Doum the green hiU, athwart a cedarn cover ! 
A savage place / as holy and enchanted 
As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lcBcr ; 
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And from this chasm, with ceaseless tnxmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty foimtain momently was forc'd ; 
Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like reboimding hail, 
Or choffy grain beneath the thrasher's flail : 
And mid these dancing rocks, at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 
Five miles meandering with a mazy motion, 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reach'd tJie caverns measureless to tnan. 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean ; 
And mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war, (•) 
The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves ; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice ! 
A damsel with a didoimer 
In a vision onoe I saw : 
It was an Abyssinian maid. 
And on Tier didoimer she played. 
Singing of Mount Ahora, 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song. 
To such a deep delight 'twould win me, 
That with music hud and long, 
I would build that dome in air. 
That sunny dome ; those oaves ofioe; 
And all who heard shotUd see them there^ 
And all should cry. Beware / Beware I 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair ; 
Weave a circle round him thrice. 
And close your eyes with holy dread. 
For he on honey -dew hathfed. 
And drunk the mUk of Paradise. 
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{*) In Xanadu. 

I think I recollect a variation of this stanza, as 

follows : — 

In Xailadn did Kubla Khan 

A B\A\Xilj pleasure-home ordain. 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, 
Through caverns measureless to man, 

Down to a sunless main. 

The nice-eared poet probably thought there were too 
many n's in these rhymes ; and man and main are certainly 
not the best neighbours : yet there is such an open- 
sounding and stately intonation in the words pleasure- 
house ordaiUf and it is so superior to pleasure-dcnne decree, 
that I am not sure I would not give up the correctness of 
the other terminations to retain it. 

But what a grand flood is this, flowing down through 
measureless caverns to a sea without a sun ! I know no 
other sea equal to it, except Keats's, in his Ode to, a 
Nightingale ; and none can surpass that. 

Ancestral voices prophesying war. 

Was ever anything more wild, and remote, and 
majestic, than this fiction of the '' ancestral voices?'* 
Methinks I hear them, out of the blackness of the past. 
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YOUTH AND AGE. 

Ferse, a breeze mid blossoms straying. 
Where hope clung feeding like a bee — 
Both were mine ! Life went a-Mayiug 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
Wlien I was young ! 

When I icas young ? Ah wofal when I 
Ah, for the change 'twixt now and then ! 
This breathing house not buUt with hands^ 
Thjls body that does me grievous wrong, 
Oer aery cliffs and glittering sands. 
How lightly then it flash* d along / — 
Like those trim skiflfe, unknown of yore. 
On winding lakes and rivers wide 
That ask no aid of sail or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide ! 
Nought cared this body for wind or weather. 
When Youth and I lived in 't together. 

Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like : 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
Oht the joys tliat came down shower-likc% 
Of Friendship^ Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old / 
Ere I was old ? Ah woful ere / 
Which tells me Youth's no longer here ! 
O Youth ! for years so many and sweet, 
'T is knoTVTi, that thou and I were one ; 
I'll think it but a fond deceit — 
It cannot be, that thou art gone ! 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yettoll'd. 
And thou wert aye a masker bold ! 
What strange disgm^e \v5is\. iicy^ ^>al c\n. 
To make believe tViSit Wio^x ^tc\. %q\i^'> 
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these locki ta sUvenj aUpi, 

Tliii drooping gait, thk alter'd tilt , 

But springtide blosiomt on thy lipt. 

And lean take tunikinefrom Chine e^e* I 

life ja but thought ; go Iliiiili 1 i^lll, 

That Youth and I are liouse-matea still. 

This is one of the most perfect poems, for style, 
ling, aud everything, that ever were written. 



HEATHEN DIVINITLES MERGED INTO 
ASTROLOGY. 



I: 

^^■i. — Fable is Love's world, liia home, his birthplace : 

^^H Delightedly dwells he 'moug fays and talismana, 

^^B- And spirits : and ddigkteiUij believes 

^^MHivinitiea, being himself dieiae, 

^^^ The intelligiblo forms of ancient poets, 
The fair htunauities of old religion, 
Tlie power, the beaaty, and the laajesty, 
That had her liennta in dale, or piny monntnin, 
Or fbreat by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 
Or ch&ams and wat'ry depths ; all these have vanish'd 
They live no longer in the futh of reaaon ; 
Bat tliU the heart doth need a UmffuoQe; still 
Doth the old instinct bring bock tlie old names ; 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as witli their friend; and to the lover 
Yonder they move ; from yonder visible sky 
Shoot inflaence down ; and even at this day 
T M Jupiter who bringi wltate'er is great. 
And Vmut uiko brings sverything that 's/air. 
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WORK WITHOUT HOPE. 

USES uoacosBU 31st FBBnCiRV, 1937, 
All Natare si-emB Ht wiDirk. Stags leave thear lai? — 

The boes are Btirring— bii-da are on the wing— 
Anit ll'inter, *bitnbtring tn tA« q^n air, 

iy«ar$ on hU tmUiiig face it draan of Spring / 
And I, the while, the sole unbusy thing. 
Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 
" ' 't well I kan the banliB where amarantha blow, 

ivo traced tlie fount whence streams of neotar flow. 
Bloom, O ye omaranthB ! bloom for whom ye may ; 
Fur me ye bloom not ! Glide, rich atreams, away '. 
^^^— With lips mibrighleii'd, wreathless brow, I stroll: 
^^^L And would you leam the spells that drowse my soul? 
^^^B Work wilhout hope draiei n«atar in a sieve, 
^^^F And hope without an ohjeet cannot live. 

I insert this poom on account of the esquieite imagiiiw- 
tive picture in the third and fourth lines, and the terseuesa 
and melody of the whole. Hure we have a specimen of a 
perfect style, — unsuperlluous, straightforward, snggeative, 
impulsive, and serene. Bat how the writer of &uch 
versea could t«,lk of " work without hope," I caimot aay. 
What work had he better to do than to write more ? and 
what hope hut to write more still, and delight himself and 
tho world? But the truth is, his mind was too active 
and self-iuvolvcd to need tha diversion of work ; and 
his body, the case that contained it, too sluggish with 
sedentary living to like it ; and so he persuaded liimsolf 
that if hia writings did not sell, they woro of no use. Are 
wo to disrespect these self-delnsions in such a man ? 
but to draw from them salutary cautions for ourselves 
his iufenova. 



SHELLEY. 



BORN, 1792— DIED, 1822. 



which his friends had to deploi 



} the miLny reasoDB v 
pvematiU'e death of this splendid poet and noble- 
ted man, the greatest was his not being able to repeat, 
, more attsutive public, his own protest, not only 
t some of his earUer eifusioiia (which ho did in the 
ipapers), but against all which he had written in a. 
; and angrj, instead of an invariably calm, loving, 
I therefore thoroughly helping spirit. His works, in 
t to himself, require either to be winnowed from 
1 he disliied, or to be read with the remembrance of 
1 dislike. Ho had Honsibility almost unique, seemingly 
' a planet of a different sort, or in more final 
condition, than em's ; be has said of himself, — so delicate 
was his organization, — that ho could 

hardly bear 
The weight of the Buperinoiunbeot haur ; 

I tbe impaUence which he vented for some years a 
^t rongh workinw towards good, called efil, ood. ^W 
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be carried out into conduct too hasty, subjected one of the 
most naturally pious of men to cbarges wbicb hurt his 
name, and thwarted his philanthropy. Had he lived, he 
would have done away all mistake on these points, and 
made everybody know him for what he was, — a man 
idolized by his friends, — studious, temperate, of the 
gentlest life and conversation, and willing to have died 
to do the world a service. For my part, I never can 
mention his name without a transport of love and grati- 
tude. I rejoice to have partaken of his cares, and to be 
both suffering and benefiting from him at this moment; 
and whenever I think of a future state, and of the great 
and good Spirit that must pervade it, one of the first 
faces I humbly hope to see there, is that of the kind and 
impassioned man, whose intercourse conferred on me the 
title of the Friend of Shelley. 

The finest poetry of Shelley is so mixed up with moral 
and political speculation, that I found it impossible to give 
more than the following extracts, in accordance with the 
purely poetical design of the present volume. Of the 
poetry of reflection and tragic pathos, he has abundance ; 
but even such fanciful productions as the Sensitive Plant 
and the Witch of Atlas are full of metaphysics, and would 
require a commentary of explanation. The short pieces 
and passages, however, before us, are so beautiful, that 
they may well stand as the representatives of the whole 
powers of his mind in the region of pure poetry. In 
sweetness (and not even there in passages) the Ode to the 
Skylark is inferior only to Coleridge, — in rapturous passion 
io no man. It is like the bird it sings, — enthusiastic, 
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, profuse, contiDUOTia, and alone, — small, but 
g the heavens. One of the triumphs of poetry is to 
liate its remembrance with the beauties of nature, 
■e are probably no lovers of Homer and Sbakspeare, 
when looking at the moon, do not often call to mind 
lescriptiona in the eighth book of the Iliad and the 
act of the Merchant of Venice. The nightingale 
England) may be said to have belonged exclusively to 
in (see page 230), till a djing jonng poet of our own 
partook of the honour by the production of his 
isite ode : and notwithstanding Sbakspeai'e's lai'k 
ng "at heaven's gate," the longer effusion of Shelley 
be identified with thoughts of the bird hereafter, 
lie minds of all who are susceptible of its beauty. 
,t a pity he did not live to produce a hundred such ! or 
ingle briefer lyrics, as beautiful as Sbakspeare's, vrith 
idies which Sbakspeare himself might have welcomed ! 
isanredly, had he lived, he would have been the 
;est dramatic vrriter since the days of Elizabeth, if 
3d he has not abundantly proved himself such in his 
jdy of the CencL Unfortunately, in his indignation 
let every conceivable form of oppression, he took a 
)ct for that play too much resembling one which 
:apeare bad taken in his youth, and still more unsnit- 
to the stage ; otherwise, besides grandeur and terror, 
) are things in it lovely as heart can worship ; and the 
or showed himself able to draw both men and women, 
\e names would have l)ecome " familiar in our moutlis 
ousehold words." The ntmost might of gentleness, 
of the eweet habitudee of dom(i%A^i& %!£«^Qi^^ -^'ost. 
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Dover more balmily impressed through the tears of the 
reader, than in the nniqae and divine close of that 
dreadful tiagedy. Its lovelinesB, being that of tlie 
highest reasoii, is superior to the madness of all the 
crime that has preceded it, and leaves nature in a state 
of reconcilement with her ordinary course. The daughter, 
who is going forth with her mother to execution, utters 
these final words : — 



) 



Give youraelf no aunecetiarij pain. 
My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, mother, Ije 
My girdle for me. and bind up thia hur 
In any simple knot. Ay. tliat does well ; 
And yavn, I lee. U earning damn. How often 
Haee me done this for oiw another '. twu) 
We »haU not do it any more. My Lord, 
We are quite ready. Well, — '( is very icell. 



The force of simplicity and moral sweetness cannot go 
further tliau this. But in general, if Coleridge ia ths 
sweetest of our poets, Shelley is at once the most ethereal 
and most gorgeous ; the one who has clothed his thooghU 
in draperies of the most evanescent and most magnifiaenl 
words and imagery. Not Milton himself ia more learned 
in Grecisms, or nicer in etymological propriety ; and 
nobody, thi'oughout, has a style so Orphic and primBeval. 
Hie poetry is as full of mountains, seas, and skies, of light, 
and darkness, and tbo seasons, and all ths elements of our 
being, as if Nature herself had written it, with the creation 
and its hopes newly cast around her ; not, it must he con- 
fesaod, without too indiscriminate a mixture of ^reat 
Bmall, and a want ot BM&donX. ^Baie,— »■ wsftiwa. 
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liancy, "dark with excess of light." Shelley (in the 
ses to a Lady with a Guitar) might well call himself 
el. All the more enjoying part of his poetry is Ari3l, — 
" delicate" yet powerful " spirit," jealous of restraint, 
able to serve ; living in the elements and the flowers ; 
iding the " ooze of the salt deep," and running " on 
sharp wind of the north ; " feeling for creatures unlike 
iself ; " flaming amazement " on them too, and singing 
uisitest songs. Alas! and he suflered for years, as 
el did in the cloven pine : but now he is out of it, and 
ring the purposes of Beneficence with a calmness be* 
ing his knowledge and his love. 



TO A SKYLARK. 

I. 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 

Ponrest thy fuU heart 
In profdse strains of unpremeditated art. f ) 

II. 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou spiingest ; 
Like a doad of fire, 

The blue deep thou wingest, 
And nnging, still dost soar ; and ^oativtg^ exvt im^^«iX« 
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in. 
In ths golden lightning 

Of the sunken sunt 
O'er which clouds are brightening. 
Thou dost float and run ; 
Like an embodied joy, whose race has just begun, 

IT. 

The pale purple even 

Melts round thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven 

In the broad daylight, 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 

T. 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear. 
Until we hardly see, we fed that it is tJiere. 

VI. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflow 

VII. 

What thou art, we know not. 

What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

VIII. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought. 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the wox\d \a vnoM^ht 
To sympathy m^Viopfta «ai^ifc«£?.V\.\\a^^'^^\sR»v 
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IX. 

Like a high-born maiden Q) 

In a palace tower. 
Soothing her love-laden 

Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her houer, 

X. 

Like a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew. 
Scattering unbeholden 

Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view. 

XI. 

Like a rose embowered 

In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered 

Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged thieves, 

XII. 

Sound of vernal showers 

On tJie twinkling grass. 
Rain -awakened flowers, 
ATI that ever was 
Joyous, and dear, and fresh, thy music doth suKpass. 

XII r. 

Teach me, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine : 
I have never heard 

Praise of love or wine 
Thai, panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

XIV. 

Chorus hymeneal, 

Or triumphal chaunt, 
Match'd with thine would be all 

But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we fed there it <ome fii<I<2«H vcont. 
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XV. 

What 6bJ€cU are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain f 
What fields, or waves, or mountains, 
What shapes of sky or plain f 
What love of thine oum hind f What ignorance of pain t 

XVI. 

With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoycmce 
Never came near thee : 
rhou lovest ; but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 

XVII. 

Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream. 
Or how could thy note flow in sudi a crystal stream ? 

XVIII. 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those which Ull of saddest thought, 

XIX. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate and pride and fear ; 
If we were things bom 

Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

XX. 

Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in boolcs are found, 
Thj skill to poet viete, tTiou «coTm.eT oj We ^tc^nv.^ \ ^\ 
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" ™- ' fl 

Teach me half the gUdneu ^^H 

That thy hrain must knoui . ^^H 

Suoh harmmiovi madneit ^^^M 

From my lipi v>ouUl floii; \ ^^H 

The icorld should listen tlien, as I am listening «oie. ^^M 

"Id the spring of 1820," says Mrs. Shelley, "wa ^^ 
peot a week or two near Leghorn, borrowing the house of 
ome friends, who were absent on a journey to England. 
t was on a beautiful Bummer evening, while wandering 
.mong the lanea where myrtle hedges were the bowers of 
he fiie-flies, that we heard the carolling of the skylark, 
Nrhich inspired one of the most beautiful of his poems." — | 
Moxon's edition of 1840, p. 278. , 

Shelley chose the measure of this poem with great! 
felicity. The earnest hurry of the four short lines, followed I 
by the long efFusiTeness of the Alexandiine, expresses the I 
eagerness and continuity of the lark. There is a luxury of! 
the latter kind in Shakspeare's song, produced by the [ 
reduplication of the rhymes : — 

Hnrlt ! liitrk ! tlie lark at heaven's gate EingB, 
And Phcebu3 'gins arUe 
^^^ liis Bteeda to water at those springs 

^^^L On chnlic'd flowers that lies , 

^^B And winking mary-buds begin 

^^V To ope their golden eyes: 

^^^ With everytliing that pretty bi.'j, 

My lady sweet, arise. 

" Chalic'd flowers that lies " is an ungrammatical 
licence in use with the moat scholarly writers of the time ; 
md, to say the truth, it was a slovenly one ; though thera 
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is all the difference in the world between the licence of 
power and that of poverty. 



(*) In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

During the prevalence of the unimaginative and nn- 
musical poetry of the last century, it was thought that an 
Alexandrine should always be cut in halves, for the greater 
sweetness ; that is to say, monotony. The truth is, the 
pause may be thrown anywhere, or even entirely omitted, 
as in the unhesitating and characteristic instance before 
us. See also the eighth stanza. The Alexandrines througb- 
out the poem evince the nicest musical feeling. 

(') Like a high-horn maiden 
In a palace tower, 

Mark the accents on the word "love-laden,'* so beauti- 
fully carrying on the stress into the next line — 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour. 

The music of the whole stanza is of the loveliest sweetness J 
of energy in the midst of softness ; of dulcitude and variety. 
Not a sound of a vowel in the quatrain resembles that of 
another, except in the rhymes ; while the very sameness or 
repetition of the sounds in the Alexandrine intimates the 
revolvement and continuity of the music which the lady is 
playing. Observe, for instance (for nothing is too minute 
to dwell upon in such beauty), the contrast of the i and ^ 
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in " high-born ; " the difference of the a in " maiden " 
&ani that in " palace ; " the strong opposition of maiden to 
totver (making the rhyme more vigorous in proportion to 
the general Boftness) ; then the new differeneea in soothing, 
lore-laden, soul, and secret, all diTerse from one another, 
and from the whole strain ; and finally, the strain itself, 
■winding np in the Alexandrine with a cadence of particolat 
repetitions, which constitutes nevertheless a new difTeienca 
on that account, and by the prolongation of the tono 



There is another passage of Shakspeare which it i 
particnlarly calls to mind ; — tho 

Dittii3s higlily p 
Sungb' 
Withri 

But as Shakspeare was not writing lyrically in this passa 
nor desirons to fill it with so much love and sentiment, it 
is no irreyerence to say that the modern excels it. The 
mnsic is carried on into the first two lines of the nexlj 
stanza :■ 






a melody as happy in its aUiteration as in what may be 
termed its counterpoint. And the colouring of this stanza 
is as beautiful as the music. 



1 

be 
m 

4 



(■) Thoa fiirner of ike ground. 

A most nohle and emphatic close of the stanza. Not 

that the lark, in any vulgar senae oi \.\ie '«s«\, " wigros,''" 
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{he ground, for he dwells upon it : but that, like the poet, 
nobody can take leave of commonplaces with more heavenly 
triumph. 



A GAKISH DAY. 

(said by a potent ruffian.) 

The aU-beholding sun yet sliines ; I hear 
A busy stir of men about the streets ; 
I see the bright sky through the window-panes : 
It is a garish, broad, and peering day ; 
Lotidt light, suspicious, full of eyes and ears : 
And every little comer, nook, and hole, 
Is penetrated with the insolent light. 
Come, darkness ! 



CONTEMPLATION OF VIOLENCE. 

(by a man mot bad.) 

Spare me now. 
I am as one lost in a midnight wood, 
Who dares not ask some harmless passenger 
The path across the wilderness, lest he, 
At my thoughts are, should be a murderer. 




I 

I 



A ROCK AND A CHASM, 

I remember, 
Two milea on this side of the fort, the road 
CrosBea a. deep ravine : 't is rough and narrovr, 
And winds with short turns down the precipice 
And in its depth there is a mighty rock. 
Which has, from imintaginabla years, 
Sustained itself with terror and Kith toil 
Ovtr a gulf, and with the agony 
With wkieh it cliiiga aeeiai sloicly coming down; 
Even as a wretched soul, hour after hour. 
Clings to the mass of life ; yet clinging Uans, 
And, leaning, makes more dark the dread abj/ss 
la mhieh it/ears to fall. Beiieath tliia crag, 
J/ugt as despair, as if in weorineBB, 
The melancholy mountain yawns. Below 
Ton hear, but see not, an impetuous torrent 
Kaging among the cuverns ; and a bridge 
Crosses the chasm ; and high above these grow, 
"With intersecting trunks, frooi crag to crag, 
Cedars, and yews, and pines : whoso tangled liaii' 
Is matted in one eolid roof of shade 
By the dark ivy's twine. At noon-dag here 
'Tis twilight, and at suntet blachest night. 



LOVELINESS INEXPEESSIBLE. 

Sweet lamp I my moth-like muse has burnt its winga , 

Or, like a dying swan who soars and sings, 

Toimg Love should leach Time iit hii owngra'j stj/le 

All that thou art. Art thou not void of guile ; 

A lovely soul form'd to be blest and blesa ? 

A well of floal'd and secret ha.^uies*. 
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Whose waters like blithe light and music are, 
Vanquishing dissonance and gloom ? — a star 
Which moves not in the moving heavens, alone f 
A smile amid dark frowns ?— a gentle tone 
Amid mde voices ? — a beloved sight ?. 
A Solitude, a Hefuge, a Delight ? 
A lute, wTuoh those whom love has taught to play. 
Make musio on, to soothe the roughest day, 
And lull fond grief asleep ? — a buried treasure ? 
A cradle of young thoughts of wingless x^leasure ? 
A violet-shrouded grave of woe ? I measure 
The world of fancies, seeking one like thee, 
And find — alas ! mine own infirmity. 



EXISTENCE IN SPACE. 

lAfet like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
8tain$ the white radiance of eternity. 



DEVOTEDNESS UNREQUIBING 

One word is too often profaned 

For me to profane it; 
One feeling too falsely disdained 

For thee to disdain it. 
One hope is too like despair 

For prudence to smother. 
And pity from thee more dear 

Than that from an.o^«c. 
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I can give not what men call love ; 

But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above, 

And the Heavens reject not ? 
The desire of the moth for the star ; 

Of the night for the morrow ; 
Hie devotion to something afar 

From the spJiere of our sorrow. 
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TO A LADY WITH A GUITiVR. 

Ariel to Miranda : — ^Take 

This slave of music, for the sake 

Of him who is the slave of thee ; 

And teach it all the harmony 

In which thou canst, and only thou, 

Make the delighted spirit glow, 

Till joy denies itself again, 

And, too intense, is turned to pain. 

For by permission and command 

Of thine own Prince Ferdinand, 

Poor Ariel sends this silent token 

Of more than ever can be spoken ; 

Your guardian spirit, Ariel, who 

From life to life must still pursue 

Your happiness, for thus alone 

Can Ariel ever find his own : 

From Prosperous enchanted cell, 

As the mighty verses teU, 

To the throne of Naples he 

Lit you o'er the trackless sea. 

Flitting on, your prow before, 

Like a living meteor : 

When you die, the silent moon. 

In her interlunar swoon. 

Is not sadder in her cell 

Than deserted Ariel; 



When you live again on bailli, 

like Bn unseen star of birth, 

Ariel guides you o'er the sen 

Of Ufa bam your uativitj. 

Many changes have been ran, 

Sinne Ferdinand and jou begun 

YouT coarse of lo\e, and Ariel still 

Has traok'd your steps and senr'd your wili. 

Now in hnmbler. happier lot, 

Xliis is lUl remembered not ; 

And now. alas t the poor sprite is 

Imprisoned for some fault of his 

In a body like a gi'ave. 

From yon, he only dares to cwve, 

jPor kU atniee and Ms torroui, 

A tntilt to-day — a tong to-morrow. 

The artist who tliis idol wrought, 

To echo all harmonious thooglit, 

Fell'd a tree, while on the steep 

The wood* wen in iheir tuinUr tUg>, 

Roch'd in Aat repass divina 

On the Kiud-aieept Aptanine : 

And dremmng, some of autumn past. 

And eome of spring approaching fast, 

And some of April buds and showers. 

And some of songs in July bowers. 

And all of love ; and so this tree — 

that suoli our death may be ! — 

Died in sleep, and felt no psln. 

To live in happier fonn again : 

From which, bsneath Heaven's fairest star. 

The artist wrou^t this lov'd Guitar, 

And taught it justly to reply 

To all who question skilfully. 

In language gentle as thine own ; 

Wliispering in enamonr'd tone 

Sweet oraclei of woods and dells. 

And anmmer winds in sylvan calls ; 

For it taA leamt iffi. WTmoraea 

Of the plaina anO. dUiie slKioa, 
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Of the forest and the mountains, 
And the many-voiced fountains. 
The clearest echoes of the hills, 
The softest notes of falling riUsy 
The melodies of birds and bees, 
The murmuring of summer seas. 
And pattering rain, and breathing dew, 
And airs of evening ; and it knew 
That seldom-heard mysterious sound. 
Which, driy'n on its diurnal round. 
As it floats through boundless day, 
Our world enkindles on its way : — 
All this it knows, but will not tell 
To those who cannot question well 
The spirit that inhabits it ; 
It talks according to the wit 
Of its companions ; and no more 
Is heard than has been felt before, 
By those who tempt it to betray 
These secrets of an elder day. 
But, sweetly as its answers will 
Flatter hands of perfect skill. 
It keeps its highest, holiest tone 
For our beloved friend alone. 

This is a Catullian melody of the first water. The- 
transformation of the dreaming wood of the tree into a 
guitar was probably suggested by CatuUus's Dedication of 
the Galley, — a poeim with which I know he was conversant, 
and which was particularly calculated to please him ; for 
it records the consecration of a favourite old sea-boat to 
the Dioscuri. The modern poet's imagination beats th& 
ancient; but Catullus equals him in graceful flow; and 
there is one very Shelleian passage in the original : — 

Ubi iste, post phaselus, antea fiiit 
Comata silva : nam Gytorio in jugo 
Loquente ssepe sibilum e^^\. t^OTci^. 
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For of old, what now you see 

A galley, was a leafy tree 

On the Gytorian heights, and there 

Talk'd to the wind with whistling hair. 



MUSIC, MEMORY, AND LOVE. 

TO . 

Music, when soft voices die, (*) 
Vibrates in the memory ; 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken. 
Live within the sense they quicken; 
Rose-leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heap'd for the beloved's bed ; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone. 
Love itself shall slumber on. 



(*) MusiOy when soft voices die. 

This song is a great fayoorite with musicians : and no 
wonder. Beaumont and Fletcher never wrote anything of 
the kind more lovely. 



KEATS. 

EOBN, 1796,— DIED, 1821. 



Ieatb was bom a poet of the moat poetical bind. All his 
lelingB came to him throagh a poetical medium, or were 
oeedily coloured hy it. He eujoyed a jest ae heartily a3 
ay one, and sympathized with the lowliest commonplace; 
at the next minute his thoughts were in a garden of 
achantment, with nymphs, and fauns, and shapes of 
salted humanity t 

Kljsian beauly, melancholy grace. 

t might he said of him, that he never beheld an oak-tree 
ithont seeing the Dryad. Hia fame may now forgive the 
niies who disliked hia politics, and did not understand 
ia poetry. Repeated editions of him in England, France, 
ad America, attest its triumphant sorvival of all obloquy ; 
ad there can be no doubt that he lias taken a permanent 
bation among the British Poets, of a very high, if not 
loroaghly mature, description. 

KeatB'a early poetry, indeed, partook plentifully of the 
snbeiance of youth ; and even in most of Mk latet , bi& 
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sensibility, sharpened by mortal illness, tended to a morbid 
excess. His region is " a wilderness of sweets/' — flowers 
of all hue, and " weeds of glorious feature," — ^where, as he 
says, the luxuriant soil brings 

The pipy hemlock to strange oyergrowth. 

But there also is the '' rain-scented eglantine," and bushes 
of May-flowers, with bees, and myrtle, and bay, — and 
endless paths into forests haunted with the loveliest as well 
as gentlest beings ; and the gods live in the distance, amid 
notes of majestic thunder. I do not say that no ** surfeit" 
is ever there; but I do, that there is no end of the 
" nectared sweets." In what other English poet (however 
superior to him in other respects) are you so certain of 
never opening a page without Ughting upon the loveUest 
imagery and the most eloquent expressions ? Name oijie. 
Compare any succession of their pages at random, and see 
if the young poet is not sure to present his stock of beauly ; 
crude it may be, in many instances ; too indiscriminate in 
general ; never, perhaps, thoroughly perfect in cultivation ; 
but there it is, exquisite of its kind, and filling envy with 
despair. He died at five-and- twenty ; he had not revised 
his earlier works, nor given his genius its last pruning. 
His Endymion, in resolving to be free &om all critical 
trammels, had no versification ; and his last noble &ag« 
ment, Hyperion^ is not faultless, — but it is nearly so* 
The Eve of St. Agnes betrays morbidity only in one 
instance (noticed in the comment). Even in his earliest 
productions, which are to be considered as those of youth 
just emerging from boyhood, are to be found passages of 
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IB ever were written. Witness the 
tnet on reading Chapman's Homer, — epical in the 
endour aad dignitj of its images, and terminating with 
1 noblest Greek simplicity. Among his finished pro- 
otious, however, of any length, the Eve of Saint Agnes 
U appears to me the most delightfol and complete 
9cimen of his genius. It stands mid-way between his 
jet sensitive ones (which, thoogh of rare beauty, occa- . 
mally sink into feebleness) and the less generally ' 
araoteristio majesty of the fragment of Hyperion, 
oubtless his greatest poetry is to be found in Hyperion ; 
id had he lived, there ie as little doubt he would have 
ritten chiefly in that strain ; rising superior to those 
nguiahments of love which made the critics so angry, and 
hich they might so easily have pardoned at his time of 
to. But the Eve of St. Agnes had already bid most of 
lem adieu, — exquisitely loving as it is. It is young, bat 
Jl-gTown poetry of the rarest description ; graceful as the 
wrdlees Apollo ; glowing and gorgeous with the colours of 
unance. I have therefore reprinted the whole of it in the 
resent volume, together with the comment alluded to in 
te Preface ; especially as, in addition to felicity of treat- 
Lont, its subject is in ever}' respect a happy one, and helps 
t " paint " this our bower of " poetry with delight." 
[elancholy, it is true, will "break in " when the reader 
links of ths early death of such a writer ; bat it is one of 
le benevolent provisions of nature, that all good things 
ind to pleasure in the recollection ; when the bitteme 
leir loss is past, their own sweetness embalms them. 
A thing d£ VuMb; ia bjos ^ '^'^^- 
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While \niting this paragraph, a hand-oi]gan ont-of- 
doors has been playing one of the monmfiillest and loye- 
liest of the airs of Bellini — another genius who died young. 
The sound of mnsic always gives a feeling either of 
triumph or tenderness to the state of mind in whieh it 
is heard : in this instance it seemed like one departed 
spirit come to bear testimony to another, and to say how 
true indeed may be the nnion of sorrrowfol and sweet 
recollections. 

Keats knew the youthful faults of his poetry as well 
as any man, as the reader may see by the pre&ce to 
Endymion, and its touching though manly acknowledg- 
ment of them to critical candour. I have this moment 
read it again, after a lapse of years, and have been 
astonished to think how anybody could answer such an 
appeal to the mercy of strength, with the cruelty of 
weakness. All the good for which Mr. Gififord pretended to 
be zealous, he might have effected with pain to no onOi 
and glory to himself ; and therefore all the evil he mixed 
with it was of his own making. But the secret at the bottom 
of such unprovoked censure is exasperated inferiority. 
Young poets, upon the whole, — at least very young poetSi 
— had better not publish at all. They are pretty sure to 
have faults ; and jealousy and envy are as sure to find 
them out, and wreak upon them their own disappoint- 
ments. The critic is often an unsuccessful author, almost 
always an inferior one to a man of genius, and possesseff 
his sensibility neither to beauty nor to pain. If he does, 
— if by any chance he is a man of genius himself (and 
each things have been), ^xne^ and certain will be his 
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Tegret, some day, for having given pains which he might 
llATe turned into noble pleasures ; and nothing will console 
him but that very charity towards himself, the grace of 
which can only be secured to us by our having denied it 
to no one.* 

Let the student of poetry observe, that in all the luxury 
of the Eve of Saint Agnes there is nothing of the con- 
ventional craft of artificial writers; no heaping up of 
words or similes for their own sakes or the rhyme's sake ; 
no gaudy commonplaces ; no borrowed airs of earnestness ; 
no tricks of inversion ; no substitution of reading or of 
ingenious thoughts for feeling or spontaneity; no irrele- 
vancy or unfitness of any sort. All flows out of sin- 
cerity and passion. The writer is as much in love with 
{he heroine as his hero is ; his description of the painted 
irindow, however gorgeous, has not an untrue or super- 
fluous word ; and the only speck of a fault in the whole 
poem arises from an excess of emotion. 

* Allusion, of course, is not here made to all the critics of the 
time, but only to such reigning reviewers as took earliest and most 
frequent notice of Keats. The Edinburgh Review, though not quick 
to speak of him, did so before he died, with a fervour of eulogy at 
least equal to its ohjections ; and I think I may add, that its then 
diitinguished Editor (who hecame a revered ornament of the Scottish 
bench) has since felt his admiration of the young poet increase, 
instead of diminish. 
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THE EVE OF SAINT AGNES. O 

I. 

St. Agnes' Eve — ^Ah ! bitter chill it was ; 
The owl, for aU his feathers, was a-cold; (*) 
The hare limp'd trembling through the frozen grass. 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold ; 
Numb were the beadsman's Angers while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seem'd taking flight for heaven without a death 
Past the sweet Virgin's picture, while his prayer he saith.(') 

II. 

His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man. 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back retumeth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees : 
The sculptured dead on ec^ch side seem'd to freeze. 
Imprisoned in black purgatorial rails : 
Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat'ries. 
He passeth by ; and his weak spirit fisdls 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails, (*) 

III. 

Northward he tumeth through a Httle door. 
And scarce three steps, ere music's golden tongue 
Flattered to tears this aged man and poor : (•) 
But no : already had his death-bell rung ; 
The joys of all his life were said and sung : 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes* Eve : 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Bough ashes sat he, for his soul's reprieve ; 
And all night kept awake, fox sinner's sake to griefs. 



That ancient beadBman heard the prelude soft : 
And so it chanc'd (for many a door was wide, 
From harry to and fro) soon up aloft 
TJie aUver-nnarlii'j trumptti 'gan lo ohide ; 
The level cliambers, ready with their pride. 
Were glowing to receive a thous&nd guests : 
And carved aiigeU, tver eng»r-eijed. 
Stared, where npon their heads the cornice restf 
With hair bloitn baeli.and tiimgt put Qrats-Kim an t> 



mjkt length burst in tlie argent revelry 
I With plume, tiara, aod oil rich array, 
NamerooB as BhadowB haunting fairily 
The brain, new atuff'd in youth with triumphs gay 
Of old romance. Tliese let us wish away, 
And turn, sole-thaughted, to one lady there. 
Whose heart had brooded all that wintry day 
Ou love, and wing'd St. Agnea' saintly care, 
As she had beard old dames full many times declaie. 






ley told her how. npon St. Agnes' Eve, 
Tfoung virgins might have visions of delight : 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the konry'd middlt oftht night. 
If ceremonies due tbey did aright : 
As. supperless to bed they must retire. 
And couch supine their beaaties, lily white; 
Nor look behind nor sideways, but require 
tf heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 



■"Full of this wLim was youthful Madeline ; 
The tntMKi, yntming, like a god in pain. 
She Hsrcely heard; her maiden eyes divine. 
JS»'(l«BU>«j]oor, a 



P&SB by, sbe heeded not at nil ; iu vain 
C)uae momy ft tiptoe amoroua cavalier, 
And baok retired, aot cool'd by higli diwhuii. 
Bat she saw not ; bee heart wb« aUiertvhere ; 
She »({li'd for Agnes' dreuns. the siveetest of the year. 



She dano'd algngwith vague, regardless eyes, 
Aucioas bcr lips, her breathing quick and short ; 
The hailow'd hour was near at hand : she sigha 
Amid the timbrelH and the throng'd resort 
Of whisperers in anger or in aport ; 
Mid lookB of love, defiance, hate, and scorn ; 
Koodwink'd milh faery fanes : all amort. 
Save to St. Agaea and her kmba unshorn. 
And all the bliss to be before to-morrow mora. 



So, purposing each moment to retire, 
She Unger'd stilL Meantime across the moors 
Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Boside the portal doors 
Buttiess'd from moonlight, stands he, and implor 
All saints to give him Bight of Madeline, 
But for one moment in the tedious hours. 
That he might gaze and worship all nneeen, 
ri>rchaDoe speak, kneel, touch, kiss ; — in srjotii ai 
have been. 



He ventures in, let no buzz'd whisper tell ; 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
"Will Btonn his heart, Love's feverous citadeL 
l''or him tliose chambers held barbarian hordes, 
llyiena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 
Whose Tory dogs would execrations howl 
Against Ids lineujje. Not one breast affords 
Him any mercy , in ibat manainn foul, 

\i oUX helikait\£, iiJEnk vn, liQilt) fuiul 'in wuL. 




Ah ! happy olianeo ! tlia nged creature came 
Shuffling along witt ivorj- headed wiind, 
To where lie stood, hid from the torches' liaht, 
Behind a hroad hall piUar, ikr beyond 
The Bound of merriment and chorus hiand. 
He startled her ; but soon she knew his face. 
An d grasp'd his fingers in her palsied hand : 
Saying, " Mercy, Porphyro ! hie thee from tliis place ; 
They are nil here to-night, the whole blood-thirsty race. 



h 



Get hence '. get hence ! there *s dwarfish Hildebrand, 
He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He cursed lltee and thine, botli house and land : 
Then there 'a that old Lord Manrice, not a vthit 
More tame for his grq/ liain — Alas, me ! flit; 
FHt like a ghost away,"—" Ah, gossip dear, 
We 're safe enough ; here in this arm-chair sit. 
And tell me how—" — " Good saints \ not here! not here I 
Follow me, child, or elaa these atones will be thy bier." 



rfie follow'd through a lowly, arolied way, 
Smshing the cobwebs with hie lofty plume ; 
And as she mutter'd, " Well-a-well-a-day ! " 
He lonnd him in a UttU moonlight room, (*) 
Pale, latticed, chili, and silent aa a tomb. 
" Now tell me where is Madehne," said ho ; 
" Oh, teU me. Angela, by the holy loom 
Whieb none but secret sisterhood may see, 
When they St. Agnes' wool are weaving pioasly." 



f " St. Agnes ! Ali '. it is St, Agues' Kvf 
Yet men will murder upon hoUdaj^ ; 
Thoa must hold water in a witch's aievi 
And be Uie liege lord of oU. elves BUd its 



Tt. venture so : it fills me with amaze 
To Bee thee, Porphyro I— St. Agnes' Eve '- 
Gbd'a Lelp ! my lady lair Uie oanjniDr pluja 
Tliie very night; good ftngola her dee«ive 1 
But l«t me lungh awhile ; I 'vc mickle time to grieve.' 



Ftebln the laivjhtth in ilm huiguid rncon. 
While Porphyro upon her &ce doth look. 
Like puzzled arohin od an aged orono, 
Who keepeth cloa'd a wond'ronB riddle-boot, 
Ab spectacled she sits in chimney nook ; 
But BOOH his eyes grow briUiant, when she told 
Hia lady's purpose : and ho scarce could brook 
Tesi-s, at the thought of tlioaa enchantments cold, 
Aid MaiSeiine asleep in l/ip nf legends old. 



Sudden a thought came, like afyU-blown rose, 
Flualiing hie brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple riot ; then doth he propose 
A stratagem, thiit makes the beldame start. 
" A ciniel mau and impious thou art : 
Sweet lady 1 let her pray, and sleep and dream. 
Alone with her Rood angela far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go 1 go ! I deem 
Tliou canst not. surely, be the same that thou dost e 



'■ I will not harm her. by all saints, I swear ! " 
Quotli Porpliyro. " Oh, may I ne'er Bad grace. 
When my weak voice shall wliisper its last prayer 
If one of her soft lingleta I displace. 
Or look with raffian ptuiUm ia her face! 
Good Angela. boliDve me, by these tears, 
Or I wiU, even in a moment's apace, 
Aivake with horrid about my fijemen's ears. 
And beflrd them, thiragjittujy be more fang'd than w« 




^ Ah ! why \nlt thou aifiight a feeble soul ? 

k poor, weak, palsy- Btrieken, eJiurohyard thing', 

'~~ ;e passing bfill may era the midnight toll ; 
le prayers for thee, each morn and evening, 
KWare never misa'd ? " Thna plaining, doth she bring 

A gentler speecli from, burning Porphyro, 

So woeful and of such deep sorrowing. 

That Angela gives promise slie will do 
Wlialever he shall wish, betide or weal or woe : 



was to lead him in close secrecy 
o Madeline's chamber, and there hide 
Him ia a closet, of anch privacy 
That he might see her beauty uneapied. 
And win pei-hnps that night a peerless bride, 
If^tfa legioa'd fairies paced llig coverlet, 
And pate encluuitment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovors met. 
Since Merlin paid his demon all the monstrous debt, (') 
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" It shall be as tliou wishest," said the dame ; 
All cates and dainties shall be stored tliere. 
QoioHy on this feast-night ; by the tambour-frame 
Her own lute thou wilt see ; no lime to spnrp, 
For I am slow and feeble, and scarce daje, 
On such a. catering, trust my dizzy head. 
Wait here, my child, with patience ; kneel in prayer 
The while ; ah ! tliou must needs the lady wed ; 
may I nerer leave my grave among the dead 



.So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear 
Tb« lover's endless minute slowly pnss'd. 
The dume retum'd, and wtiisper'd in 
Xo fallow her, with oRed eyea «;g)ui^ 



J 



From fright of dim espial. Safe at laat. 
Tlirough many a iaakj gallerj, they gaiu 
The iDfuden's chamber. lUItM, hmh'd, nnd chaiu. 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleas'd amain : 
His poor guide hnrried back with agues in her braia. 



HvT falteriag hand upon the bulustrade. 
Old Angela was feeling for the etair. 

When Madeline, St. Agnea' charmed maid. 
BoBe. like a ntisaiait'd spirit, unaware ; 
With Mlver taper-light, and pious care 
She tum'd, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare. 
Young Porphyro, for gazing ou that bed ; 
SIio comes, she comes again, like ring-dove fi-ay'd and Qs 



Out went the taper as she hurried in ; 
Its little tmokt in pallid moomhina difd : C) 
She ctos'd the door, she panteth all akin 
To spirits of the air and viaionB wide : 
Nor ntler'd syllable, or " Woe betide ! " 
BiU to her heart her hsarl vas volubU, 
Paining with tloquenee kar balmy tide : 
Ai though a tonguelea uightingaU should gtcell 
Hfr throat in vain, and die henrt-itiJUd in lier dell. 



A cntfment hiijh and triple-arch'd tlwi-e ii-as. 
All garlanded with carven images 
Of/ruiU, and finmeri, and bunches of knot-grm*. 
And diamonded viithpanes o/qaaiitl deviee. 
Innumerable ofst'tins and tplmdid dyes. 
As ars (A« tiger-moth's deep damatk'd lexngs . 
And in the midst, 'mong thoueand heraldries, 
And tieUight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A ikidded ncutc'won liltwlt d luitli WnoA of mMeo* md fc 



Full on tliiB casement shone tha matry moon, 
And threw warm gulei on Madeliae's fair breast. 
Ah down she knelt for heaven's grace and bouu : 
Bone-bloom /eU on lier hands together prest, 
And on her lUver orott $oft amethyst. 
And on her hair a glory like a laint ; 
She seemed a tpletidid angel, jiawly dreat. 
Sane wini/i, for heaven ." — Porphyro grew faint — ("j 
Bhe knelt, so pure a tiling, so free from mortal taint. 



Anon bis heart reviveB : her vespers done, 
Of bU its wreathed pearls lier hair she trees : 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; (") 
Looaena her fragrant bodice : by degreet 
Her Tick attire nrefps rmtling to her kneei : 
Half hidden, like a tnernudd in seameed. 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees 
In &ncy fair St. Agnes in her bed, 
Ent dares not look behind, or all the chaim is fled. 



■ Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
^ Xd Bort of wakeful swoon, perplex'd she lay, 
Until the poppied waimth of sleep oppreaa'd 
Her smoothed limbs, and soul, fatigued away, 
Flown, like a thought, until the iiiorroie day ; 
Slii^fiMy haven'd both from joy andpain; 
Olaip'd likt (1 miual, ahere aicart Paynimi pray ; 
Blinded alike from luiiihine and from rain. 
At thougk a foie thoald >hut, and be a bud again, i") 



StoI'D to this paradise and so entrano'd, 
Porphyro gaz'd apoa her empty dress. 
And listen'd to her breathing if it chnnc'd 
To wake onto a slomb'rous landunest'. 



Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 
And braath'd himself; then from the closet crept, 
A'oitelrti at fear in a mde vHdtrnes», 
Aiid over the hosh'd carpet silent atept, 
Atiil 'tween the curtuns peep'd, where lol how fiiat ahe I 



Then, b; the bedside, irhere titt faded iitoom 
Made a dim t'lhfr ticilight. — soft he set 
A table, and, half-anguiah'd. threw thereon 
A clolh of irol'm crimioR, gold, and jet : — 
Oh, far gome drowsy Morp^^^^ ftmulet ! 
The boist'rous, midnight, festive clarion. 
The liettle-drum and far-heiiTd clarionet, 
Afira; liis ears, though but in dying tone : — 
The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 



And still she slept ait oiurt-lidded »!etp 
In blanched linen, smooth and lavender'd. 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, tmd gourd. 
With jellies soother than the oreamy curd. 
And luemt >yfvp> linct icith einaaiaon : (,") 
Manna and dates, in argosj- tranaferr'd 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties every one. 
From lilien Saiiiaroand to cedar'd LebunoH. 



These delicatea he helped with gUnring hand 
On goiden dishes and io baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver ; sumptuouslj they stand 
In the retired qniet of the night, 
Filling tlie chillg room with perfume UghL 
" And now. my love, my seraph fair, awaka • 
Thou arl my heaven, and I thine eremite. 
Open thine eyes for meek St. Agues' sake. 
Or I shall drowaeWaiilLe t^ie&.wMwj wi-iife&^iiui" 



Thus wliispering, hia warm, mmeired arm 
Sank in her piUow. Shtuled was her dream 
Bj the dusk curtaiiia ; — 't was a midnight chonn 
Impoasihle to melt as iced stream : 
The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gkam-. 
Broad golden fringe npoa the carpet lies ; 
It seem'd he never, never could redeem 
From such a. etediast spell his lady's eyes ; 
So mus'd awhile, entail'd in woofed fantasies. 



Awakening np, he took her hollow lute, — 
TomultuouB, — and, in chords that tenderest be, 
He plaj'd an ancient ditly, long since mnte. 
In Provence call'd " La boUe dame sans mercy : " 
Close to her ear touching ttie melody ;— 
Wherewith diatm'b'd she utler'd a soft moan : 
He ceas'd — she panted quick — and suddenly 
Her hlue affi-ayed eyes wide open shone : 
Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth sculptured stona. 



Her eyes were open, but she still beheld. 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep : 
There was a painfol change that nigh espell'd 
The blisses of her dream, so pure aud deep, 
At which fair Madeline began to weep, 
And moan forth witless words with many a sigh; 
While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep ; 
Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or speak, she look'd so dreamlngly. 



"Ah, Porphyro!" said she, " but ev 
Thy voice was a sweet tremble in mi 
Made tonable with every sweetest vi 
And those sad eyes weie apiiiMMX a: 
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How ch&ng'd tbou art '. how peJlid, chill, and drear '- 
Givo me that voice again, my Porphyto, 
Those looka unmortal. those complainings itar ; 
Oh ! leave me not in this eternal woe, 
For if thou diest. my love, I knoiv not where to go" 



Btyoitd a mortal man tmpaiiion'd Jar ("I 
.-ll th«tt volaptuou* aeoenU he arote. 
Ethereal, fiuih'd, and like a throhhing gttir 
S*ea mid the lapphire k«ave»'» deep repote ; 
Into \tr dream lit melted, ai the Tone 
BUndrih itt odour* mih the violet, — 
Solution tueet. Meantime the frost wind blows 
I.iV p love's alarum, pattBring the shoi^ sleet 
Against the window-panes : St. Agnes' moon hcth ect. 



'T is dark ; quick pattereth the flaw-hlowu sleet ; 
'■ This is no dream ; my bride, my Madeline ! " 
'T is dark : the iced (pists still rave and beat. 
-' No dream, alas ! alas ! and woe is mine ; 
Porphyro will leave me here to rave and pine : 
Cruel ! what traitor could thee hither bring ! 
I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 
Thongh thou foreakest a deceived thing ; — 
I A dove, forlorn and lost, with sick unproned wing." 



" My Madeline l sweet dreamer ! lovely bride 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal bleat ? 
Th]/ beauty's shield, he/tft-ihap'd, and vermeil-dyed f ('* 
All ! silver shrino, here will I taie nxy rest, 
After so many hours of toQ and quest — 
A famish'd pilgrim, saved by miracle : 
Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest. 
Saving of tbj eweetacU; iS.\kaM\.\iaik.'st well 
"o Irust, fair Maileline, to no i\i4e\s&4^ 



" Hark ! 't is nn elfin storm from faery laod, 
Of haggard Beeming, but a booii indeed. 
Arise, — arise ! — the morning is at hand ; 
The bloated waBsailera will never heed ; — 
Let lis &way, my love, witli happy speed; 
There are no ears to hear, nor eyes to Bee, — 
DroTrn'd all in Rheniah and the aleepy mead : 
Awalce I arise ! my love, and fearless he ; 

ir tlie Bonthern moors I have a home for thee." 



She hurried at his worde, heEet with fears, ' 

For there were sleeping dragons all around 

At glaring watcli, perhaps witli ready spear^. 

Down tha wide slairs a darHing way they found. — 

In oU the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-droop'd lamp was flickering by each door; 

The arras, rife with horseman, hawk and hound, 

Flutter'd in the besieging wind's uproar ; 

And th£ long carpeU rote along tie gutty floor. (") 



They glide like phantoms into the wide hall ; 
Like phantoms to the inner porch they glide. 
Where lay the porter, in uneasy sprawl. 
With a huge empty flagon hy his side; 
The watchful blood-hound rose, and shook hig bidet 
But hia sagacions eye an inmato owns ; 
By one, and one. the bolts full easy slide : 
The chains lie silent on the foot-worn stones ; 
Tlie key turns, and the door upon its hingee gn 



And they are gone ; ay, ages long ago, 
Tliese lovers fled away into the ttorm. 
That night tha Baron dreamt of many a woe. 
And all his wamor-gaesta, v-'ilk ;,'ci.iu^i£ «:!i^ Wm. 



Of witcfa. and demon, and large coffin-worm. 
Were long beniglitmored. Angela the old 
Died pKlsj-twitch'd, with meagre face deform 
The bi^Hdaman, after thooBand aves told, 
for aye unsought-for slept among liis asbea cold. 



1 



^^H Cj The Eta of St. Agnes. 

^^V St. Agues was a Boman ^gin, who sQffered niurUT- 
^^dom in the reign of Dioelesian. Her parents, a few days 
after her decease, are said to have had a vision of her, 
aiuTOunded by angels and attended by a white Iamb, which 
afterwards became sacred to her. In the Catholic Chnrclif 
formerly, the nuns used to bring a conple of lambs to hei 
altar daring mass. The anperatition is (for I believe it is 
still to be fonnd), that, by taking certain moasnreB of 
divination, damsels may get a sight of their future hus- 
bands in a dream. The ordinary process seema to have 
been by fasting. Aubrey (as quoted in Brand's Popular 
Antiquities) mentions another, which is, to take a row of 
pins, and pull them out one by one, saying a Paternoster ; 
after which, upon going to bed, the dream is sure to ensue. 
Brand quotes Ben Jonsou :— 

And on sweet St. Agnea' niglit, 
Fleas'd you with the promie'd sight, 
_ Some of haabauda, some of lovers, 
Q empty dream discovers. 

^for all kit featlim-s, km a-cald. 
Could he \am selected an image more worm and 
mfortable in itBeli,-aTii, fti.e"£e,ic«B, \wtoAK vnt^sdicted 



by the season ? We feel tLo plump, feathery bird, in his 
nook, shivering iu spite of his natural household warmth, 
and staring out at the strange weather. The hare cringing 
thi-ough the chill grass is very piteous, and the " silent 
flock " very patient ; and how quiet and gentle, as well aa 
wintry, arc all these circumstances, and fit to Open a ijuiet 
and gentle poem ! The breath of the pilgrim, likened 
to "pious incense," completes them, and is a simile in 
admirable "keeping," as the painters call it; that is to 
say, is thoroughly harmonious with itself and all that is 
going on. The breath of the pilgrim is visible, so is that 
of a censer ; the censer, after its fashion, may be said to 
pray ; and its breath, like the pilgrim's, ascends to heaven. 
Young students of poetiy may, in thia image alone, see 
what imagination is, under one of its most poetical forma, 
and how thoroughly it "tells." There is no part of it 
unfitting. It is not applicable in one point, and the 
revei-ae in another. 



^m 



{'l Past tliB tweet Virgin's piclare, &0. 
What a complete feeling of winter-time is in this 
stanza, together with an intimation of those Oatbolio 
elegances, of which we are to have more iu the poem ! 



4 
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tlio 
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(') To think kow they mai/ ache, &c. 
The germ of the thought, or something like it, is in 
Dante, where he speaks of the figures that perform the 
part of sustaining columns in ai'chitecture. Keats had 
read Dante in Mr, Gary's translation, for which he had 
B gieat respect. He begau to read \usci. %&«.r«%x^ N^ 
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Italian, which language he was mastering with surprising 
quickness. A friend of ours has a copy of Ariosto con- 
taining admiring marks of his pen. But the same thought 
may have struck one poet as well as another. Perhaps 
there are few that have not felt something like it on 
seeing the figures upon tombs. Here, howeyer, for the 
first time, we believe, in English poetry, it is expressed, 
and with what feeling and elegance ! Most wintry as well 
as penitential is the word ** aching** in **icy hoods and 
mails ; ** and most felicitous the introduction of the 
Catholic idea in the word " purgatorial.** The very colour 
of the rails is made to assume a meaning, and to shadow 
forth the gloom of the punishment — 

Imprisoned in black purgatorial rails. 

(*) Flattered to tears. 

This "flattered** is exquisite. A true poet is by 
nature a metaphysician ; far greater in general than meta- 
physicians professed. He feels instinctively what the 
others get at by long searching. In this word " flattered ** 
is the whole theory of the secret of tears ; which are the 
tributes, more or less worthy, of self-pity to self-love. 
Whenever we shed tears, we take pity on ourselves ; and 
we feel, if we do not consciously say so, that we deserve to 
have the pity taken. In many cases, the pity is just, and 
the self-love not to be construed unhandsomely. In many 
others it is the reverse ; and this is the reason why selfish 
people are so often foi;ind among the tear-shedders, and 
why they seem never to shed them for others. They 
imagine themaeheQ in the &it\iation of others, as indeed 



^^■^ EEATB. SOS 

j^^De most generous must, before tLey can sympathize ; bub 

3 the generous console as well as weep. Selfish tears aitl 

B niggardly of everything bat themselves. * 

k " Flattered to tears." Yea, the poor old man was 

I moved, by the sweet music, to think that so sweet a thing 

was intended for his comfort, aa well as for otliers. He 

I felt that the mysterious kindness of heaven did not omit 

even his poor, old, sorry cftse, in its numerous workings 

and visitations ; and, as he wished to live longer, he 

, began to think that his wish was to be attended to. He 

I began to consider how much he had suffered — how much 

he had suffered wrongly and mysteriously — and how much 

' better a man he was, with all his sins, than fate seemed to 

I ixtLve taken him for. Hence he found himself deserving 

of tears and self-pity, and he shed them, and felt soothed 

by his poor, old, loving self. Not undeservedly either; 

for he was a painstaking pilgrim, aged, patient, and 

humble, and willingly suffered cold and toil for the sake 

of something better than he could otherwise deserve ; and 

80 the pity is not exclusively on bis own side : we pity 

him, too, and would fain see him out of that cold chapel, 

gathered into a warmer place than a grave. But it was 

^ to be. We must therefore console ourselves in knov- 

&t this icy endmunce of his was the last, and tl 

a found himself at the sunny gate of heaven. 



1 



I'J A litlt* moonligkt room. 
k!rhe poet does not moke bis " little moonlight 
fortable, observe. The high taste of the esordiuoi is 
All is stilt wintry. Theie is to \i«. 'b.^ «nM&<s<fs. 
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in the poem, but what is given by love. All else may be 
left to the cold walls. 



C) Tears, &c. 

He almost shed tears of sympathy, to think how his 
treasure is exposed to the cold ; and of delight and pride, 
to think of her sleeping beauty, and her love for himself. 
This passage, '' asleep in lap of legends old," is in the 
highest imaginative taste, fusing together the imaginative 
and the spiritual, the remote and the near. Madeline is 
asleep in her bed ; but she is also asleep in accordance 
with- the legends of the season ; and therefore the bed 
becomes their lap as well as sleep's. The poet does 
not critically think of all this; he feels it: and thus 
should other young poets draw upon the prominent points 
of their feelings on a subject, sucking the essence out 
of them into analogous words, instead of beating about 
the bush for thoughts, and, perhaps, getting clever ones, 
but not thoroughly pertinent, not wanted, not the best. 
Such, at least, is the difference between the truest poetry 
and the degrees beneath it. 

(*) Since Merlin paid his demon all the monstrom debt. 

What he means by Merlin's " monstrous debt," I 
cannot say. Merlin, the famous enchanter, obtained King 
Arthur his interview with the fair logerne ; but though 
the son of a devil, and conversant with the race, I am 
aware of no debt that he owed them. Did Keats suppose 
that be had sold himself, like> " E^\k^t\is?" 



(") lu tittle smohe in pallid mnoniJdne died. 
This is a verse in the taete of Chaueci', full of minuti^ 
grace and truth. Tiie smoke of the wax-taper i 
almost as ethereal and fair as the moonlight, and botb 
suit each other and the heroine. Bnt what a lovely li 
ia the seventh ahont the lieaii, 

Pnining vnth. eloquence ber bnlmy aide ! 
And the nightingale ! how touching the simile ! tho h 
a " tongaeless nightingale," dying in the bed of the 
bosom, What thorough sweetness, and perfection of 
lovely imagery ! How one dehcacy is heaped upon 
another I But for a burst of richness, noiseless, coloured, 
suddenly enriching the moonhght, as if a door of heaven 
were opened, read the stanza thnt follows. 

(") A ihidded tculrheon lilash'dwUh blood of queens and kings. 
Conld all the pomp and gi-aces of aristocracy, with 
Titian's and Raphael's aid to boot, go beyond the rich 
religion of this picture, with its " twihght saints " and it« 
scutcheons " blushing with the blood of qneens ? " 

I") Save Kingtfor heaven. 
The lovely and innocent creature, thus praying under 
tho gorgeous painted window, completes the exceeding and 
unique beauty of this picture, — one that will fur ever stand 
by itself in poetry, as an addition to the stock. It would 
have struct a glow on the face of Shakspeare himself. 
Ho might have put Imogen or Ophelia under such a 
shrine. How proper as well as pretty the h&xaldio. ^jstrsb. 
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gules, consideriDg the occasion. *' Bed " would not have 
been a fiftieth part as good. And with what elegant 
luxury he touches the " silver cross " with " amethyst/' 
and the fair human hand with " rose-colour," the kin of 
their carnation! The lover's growing "faint" is one 
of the few inequalities which are to be found in the latter 
productions of this great but young and over-sensitive 
poet. He had, at the time of his writing this poem, the 
seeds of a mortal illness in him, and he, doubtless, wrote 
as he had felt, for he was also deeply in love; and 
extreme sensibility struggled in him with a great under- 
standing. 

(") Unclasps her warmed jewels. 

How true and cordial the warmed jewels, and what 
matter of fact also, made elegant, in the rustling down- 
ward of the attire ; and the mixture of dress and undress, 
and of the dishevelled hair, likened to a '^ mermaid in 
seaweed ! " But the next stanza is perhaps the most 
exquisite in the poem. 

C) As though a rose should shut. 

Can the beautiful go beyond this ! I never saw it. 
And how the imagery rises ! flown like a thought — bliss- 
fully haven* d — clasp'd like a missal in a land of Paga/ns : 
that is to say, where Christian prayer-books must not be 
seen, and are, therefore, doubly cherished for the danger. 
And then, although nothing can surpass the preciousness 
of this idea, is the idea of the beautiful, crowning all — 

Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should s/iut, and be a bud again. 
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Thus it is that poetry, in its intense sympathy with 
creation, may be said to create anew, rendering its words 
more impressive than the objects they speak of, and indi- 
vidually more lasting; the spiritual perpetuity putting 
them on a level (not to speak it profanely) with the 
fugitive compound. 

(**) Lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon. 

Here is deUcate modulation, and super-refined epicurean 
nicety ! 

Lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon, 

make us read the line delicately, and at the tip-end, as it 
were, of one's tongue. 

(") Beyond a mortal man, 

Madeline is half awake, and Porphyro reassures her 
with loving, kind looks, and an affectionate embrace. 

('•) Heart-shaped and vermeil dyed. 

With what a pretty wilful conceit the costume of the 
poem is kept up in this line about the shield ! The poet 
knew when to introduce apparent trifles forbidden to those 
who are void of real passion, and who, feeling nothing 
intensely, can intensify nothing. 

(*^ Carpets rose. 

This is a slip of the memory, for there were hardly 
carpets in those days. But the truth of the painting 
makes amends, as in the unchronological pictures of old 
masters. 
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LONELY SOUNDS. 

Undescribed sounds. 
That come a-swooning over hollow gronndsi 
And uither drearily on barren moors. 



ORION. 

At this, with madden'd stare. 
And lifted hands, and trembling lips he stood 
Like old Deucalion mountain'd o'er the flood. 
Or blind Orion hungry for the mom. 



CIRCE AND HER VICTIMS. 

Fierce, wan. 
And tyrannizing was the lady's look. 
As over them a gnarled staff she shook. 
Ofttimes upon the sudden she laugh'd out, 
And from a basket emptied to the rout 
Clusters of grapes, the which they raven'd quick 
And roar'd for more, with many a hungry lick 
About their shaggy jaws. Avenging, slow. 
Anon she took a branch of mistletoe. 
And emptied on 't a blaeh dvU gurgling phial : 
Oroan'd one and all, as if some piercing trial 
Were sharpening for their pitiable bones. 
She lifted up the charm : appealing groans 
From their poor breasts went suing to her ear 
In vain : remorseless as au infant's 6ter, 
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Blie wlufli'd against their eyes the Booty oil ; 
Where&t inta heard a noise oip/iiiiful toil, 
Increasing gradual to a tempest rage, 
Shrieks, yells, and gronns, of torture -pilgrimage. 



I BETTER ENCHANTRESS IMPRISONED IN THE SIIAPH 
OP A SERPENT. 

• She was a gordiaa shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermihon- spotted, golden, green, and blue. 
Striped like a zebra, speckled like n pard. 
Eyed like a, peacock, find ail crvnion-harr'd, 
And/uU oftilver moons, IkaC a$ ihs breath'd 
Bmolv'd or brighter shone, or interwreatli'd 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries. 
So rainbow-aided, full ofmiaerieii. 
She seem.'d, at once, some penanc'd lady elf. 
Some demon's mistress, or the demon's self. 
Upon her crest she wore a Kannithjire 
Sprinkle/l mith »tars, like Ariadne's tior ; 
Her head was serpent ; but, ah bitter meet I 
She had a tvoman't montk, mth all iti pcarU wmpUU. 



SATURN DETHRONED. 

Betp in the thady ladneit of a vale. 

Far sunken from tlie healUiy breath of milm. 

Far from the fiery noon, atii mse', 

Sat grgy-hAi/d Saturn, quiet a* a stonr. 

Still as the silence roand about his lair ; 

Forest onforeat hung about hie head, 

■LUis ohud OH cloud. No stir of air was there. 

Not BO mnoh life aa on a aumn 
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Robs not one light seed from the feather*d grassy 
But where the dead let^feUt there did it rest. 
A stream went voioeless by, still deaden*d more 
By reaeon of his fallen divinity 
Spreading a shade : the Naiad mid her reeds 
Press'd her cold finger closer to her lips. 
Along the margin sand large footmarks went. 
No further than to where his feet had stray'd. 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden gronnd 
His old right hand lay nerreless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred ; and his reahnless eyes were dosed. 



THE VOICE OF A MELANCHOLY GODDESS SPEAKING 

TO SATURN. 

As when upon a tranced summer-night 
Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
TaU oahsj branch-charmed by the earnest stars. 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 
Save from one gradttal solitary gust. 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave : 
So came these words, and went. 



A FALLEN GOD. 

— ^the bright Titan, frenzied with new woes, 

Unus'd to bend, by hard compulsion, bent 

His spirit to the sorrow of the time ; 

And all along a dismal rack of clouds. 

Upon the boundaries oj da'y aud uigfit. 

Be stretcKd Tiimself , In gruj and Tatlvaucfc JojorX, 
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OTHER TITANS FALLEN. 

Scarce images of life, one here, one there, 
Lay vast and edgeways ; like a dismal cirque 
Of Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor. 
When the chill rain begins at shut of eve 
In duU November, and their chancel vault, 
The heaven itself, is blinded throughout night. 



ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE. (") 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numhness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk. 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk. 
*T is not through envy of thy happy lot. 
But being too happy in thy happiness, — 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechep green, and shadows numberless. 
Sing est of summer in fall-throated ease. 

Oh, for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cool'd a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sun-burnt mirth ! 
Oh, for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim. 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen. 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim : 

Fade feur away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men ait, aad'hetcc qqiOcl olO^i^t ^^;^5^ws^% 
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Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs ; 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new love pine at them beyond to-morrow 

Away ! away ! for I will fly to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards ; 
Already with thee ! tender is the night. 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster'd around by all her starry Fays ; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy wavi 

I cannot $ee wliat flowers are at my feet ^ 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the botighs^ 
Butf in embalmed darkness y guess each sweet 

Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass i the thicket ^ and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn^ and the pastoral eglantine , 
Fast-fading violets, cover'd up in leaves ; 
And mid-May's eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 

Darkling I listen ; and, for many a time, 

I have been half in love with easeful Deaths 
CaWd him soft names in many a mused rhyme 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 
While thou art pouriug forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 
Still wouldat t\io\i sm^, ^ca.^ Wi-aN^ ears in vain — 
To ihy high req]Ga<im\^eeQme ^ ^q>^. 
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Thou wa^t not horn for death, immortal bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
• In ancient days by emperor and clown ; 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home. 
She stood in t^ars amid the alien com ; 
The same that ofttimes hath 
OhamCd magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. ('") 

Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 

To toU me hack from thee to my sole self 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is fam'd to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 
Up the hill side ; and now 't is buried deep 
In the next vaUey-glades ! 
Was it a vision, or a waking-dream ? 
Fled is that music ? Do I wake or sleep ^ 



(") Ode to a Nightingale. 

This poem was written in a house at the foot of High- 
gate Hill, on the border of the fields looking towards 
Hampstead. The poet had then his mortal illness npon 
him, and knew it. Never was the voice of death sweeter. 

('*) Charmed magic casements, &c. 

This beats Claude's Enchanted Castle, and the story of 
King Beder in the Arabian Nights. You do not know 
what the house is, or where, nor who the bird. Perhaps 
a king himself. But you see tiie mxAsyw qp^^\jl «^ *^^ 
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perilons sea, and bear the voice from out the trees in which 
it is nested, sending its warble over the foam. The whole 
is at once vagne and particular, full of mysterious life. 
You see nobody, though something is heard ; and you 
know not what of beauty or wickedness is to come over that 
sea. Perhaps it was suggested by some fairy tale. I 
remember nothing of it in the dream-like wildness of 
things in Palmerin of England^ a book which is full of 
colour and home landscapes, ending with a noble and 
affecting scene of war ; and of which Keats was very fond. 



ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN'S HOMER. 

Much have I travell'd in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 

Round many western islands have I been, 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold : 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told, 

That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his demesne • 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene, 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
Then felt I like some watcner of the shies. 

When a new planet swims into his hen ; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He stard at the Pacific (*°) — and all his men 
LooKd at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Barien, (*') 



n He star'd at the Pacific, &c. 

" Stared *' has been thought by some too violent, but 
it is precisely the word lecjoiicfeS. Vj thfi occasion. The 
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Spaniard was too original and ardent a man either to look^ 
or to affect to look, coldly superior to it. His " eagle 
eyes '* are from life, as may be seen by Titian's portrait of 
him. 

The public are indebted to Mr. Charles Knight for a 
cheap reprint of the Homer of Chapman. 

(•') Silent^ upon a peak in Darien. 

A most fit line to conclude our volume. We leave the 
reader standing upon it, with all the illimitable world of 
thought and feeling before him, to which his imagination 
will have been brought, while journeyiDg through these 
" realms of gold." 
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